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“HER VOICE WAS DELIGHTFUL, HER TEETH NOT HER OWN— 
AND A CANE-BOTTOMED CHAIR WHEN SHE SAT SEEMED A THRONE.” 


THE FINISHING SCHOOL. 
THE SCHOOL. 
ISS MARY DEGAI, at the age of sixteen, 


Was as pretty a maiden as ever was seen. 
Her eyes were deep blue— 
Not that meaningless hue 
That one sees on old china, and sometimes on new ; 
Which really implies 
Hers were not saucer eyes, 
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Though the people declared—and I’m not sure which worser is— 
That though not saucer eyes they had worked many sorceries. 
Her hair was that shade of which poets are fond, 
A compromise lustrous ’twixt brown and ’twixt blonde. 

Her figure was fragile, 

Yet springy and agile ; 
While her clear pallid skin, so essentially Frenchy, 

Neither brunette nor fair, 

Just gave her the air 
Of a sort of Fifth Avenue Beatrix Cenci. 


With a spick and span new, superfine education, 
Befitting a maid of such fortunate station, 
Miss Mary Degai had just made her début, 

From the very select, 

Genteel, circumspect, 
Establishment kept by—it can not be wrong 
Just to mention the name—by one Madame Cancan. 
This Madame Cancan was a perfect Parisian, 
Her morals infernal, her manners elysian. 
She was slender and graceful and rouged- with much art, 
A mistress of dumb-show, from ogle to start. 
Her voice was delightful, her teeth not her own— 
And a cane-bottomed chair when she sat seemed a throne. 
In short, this dear, elegant Madame Cancan 
Was like a French dinner at some restaurant— 
That is, she completely was made @ la carte, 
And I think she’d a truffle instead of a heart ! 
But then what good rearing she gave to her pupils‘ 
They dressed like those elegant ladies at Goupil’s 
One sees in the prints just imported from France ; 
With what marvelous grace did they join in the dance ! 
No Puritan modesty marred their tournure— 
Being modest is nearly as bad as being poor— 
No shudder attacked them when man laid his hand on 
Their waists in the Redowa’s graceful abandon, 
As they swung in that waltz to voluptuous music ; 

Ah! did we but see 

Our sisters so free, 
I warrant the sight would make both me and you sick! 
Thus no trouble was spared through those young misses’ lives > 
To make them good partners, and—very bad wives. 
Receptions were given each regular Wednesday— 
Which day by the school was entitled “the men’s day,” 
Because on such date young New York was allowed 
To visit en masse that ingenuous crowd, 
When they talked threadbare nothings and flat shilly-shally. 
Of Gottschalk’s mustache, or Signora Vestvali, 
Followed up by the thrillingest questions and answers, 
Such as—which they liked best, the Schottische or the Lancers? 
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eeecee “* THEIR GAIT IN THE STREET 
WAS FIVE-BARRED—ONE MIGHT SAY— TWAS SO HIGH AND COMPLETE. 


No flirting of course was permitted. Oh dear ! 

If Madame Cancan such a word were to hear 

She would look a whole beltful of dagger-blades at you, 

And faint in the style of some favorite statue. 

The men were invited alone to impart 

To her young protégées that most difficult art 

Of conversing with ease; and if ease was the aim 

' That Madame had in view she was not much to blame, 

For I vow she succeeded so well with her she’s, 

That her school might take rank as a chapel of ease! 

Au reste, Madame’s pension was quite the fashion : 

None better knew how to put shawl or pin sash on 

Than did her young ladies; ’twas good as a play 

To watch the well-bred and impertinent way 

They could enter a room in. Their gait in the street 

Was five-barred—one might say—’twas so high and complete. 
Then their boots were so small, and their stockings so neat— 
Alas! that such dainty and elegant feet 
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“SMUGGLED CANDY IN SCHOOL; SMOKED CIGARS, AND—OH, FIE !-- 
READ A GREAT MANY VERY QUEER BOOKS ON THE SLY.” 


Should be trained a la mode 

In that vicious gymnasium—the modern school— 
To trip down the road 
That, while easy and broad, 

Conducts to a place that’s more spacious than cool ! 


Miss Mary Degai 
Was the pet protégée 
Of dear Madame Cancan. She was excellent pay. 
In her own right an heiress—a plum at the least— 
A plantation down South, and a coal-mine down East— 
I can’t state the sum of her fortune in figures, 
But I know she had plenty of dollars and niggers. 
She was petted and fed, 
And splendidly treated, 
Lay abed when she chose, and her school-teachers cheated ; 
Smuggled candy in school; smoked cigars, and—oh, fie !— 
Read a great many very queer books on the sly. 
She’d a love-affair, too—quite a sweet episode— 
With a wonderful foreign young Count, who abode 
In the opposite dwelling—a Count Cherami— 
A charming young beau, 
Who was trés comme il faut, 
And who was with our boarding-school Miss bien pris. 
So he shot letters on to the roof with an arrow, 
From whence they were picked by a provident sparrow, 


























““THAT MILLION 
OF MARVELOUS MAZES—THE GERMAN COTILLION.” 


An amiable housemaid, who thought that the course 
Of true love should run smooth, 
And had pity on youth— 
So, sooner than leave the fond pair no resource, 
She disinterestedly brought all the letters to Mary, 
At a dollar apiece—the beneficent fairy ! 


THE BALL. 
*Twas the height of the season, the spring-time of Brown, 
Who sowed invitations all over the town. 
Soirées musicale, tableaux, matinées, 
Turned days into nights, and the nights into days ; 
And women went mad upon feathers and flounces, 
And scruples gave way to auriferous ounces. 
Amanda came over her father with new arts 
To grant her a credit at amiable Stewart’s, 
And sulked till he’d promised that, if she’d not miff any, 
He’d give her the bracelet she wanted from Tiffany. 
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As a matter of course, 

Young New York was in force. 

Tight boots and loose coats, 

Stiff, dog-collared throats ; 

Champagne under chair, 

Drunk with dare-devil air. 

Mr. Brown’s light brigade 

Was in splendor arrayed. 

Oh! that season, I wot, 

Will be never forgot, 

For ’twas then that young Belzebub proved all his vigor 
Of mind by inventing a wonderful figure, 

To be danced every night by “his set,” in that million 
Of marvelous mazes—the German cotillion. 





“THE POOR SUMMER FLOWERS 
WERE FORCED TO COME OUT AT UNREASONABLE HOURS.” 


"Twas the height of the winter. The poor summer flowers 
Were forced to come out at unreasonable hours. 
Camelias, amazed at the frost and the snow, 

Without asking their leaves, were requested to blow; 
And gardeners, relentless, awaked the moss-roses 

From slumbers hybernant to tickle the noses 

Of maidens just budding, like them, out of season ; 

And pale, purple violets, sick and etiolate, 

Tried in vain to preserve their wan blossoms inviolate. 
In short, ’twas the time of the ball-giving season, 

The reign of low dresses, ice-creams, and unreason. 

And the greatest event of the night—not the day— 
Though the latter’s the phrase the most proper to say— 
Was the bal de début of Miss Mary Degai. 


What a ball that one was! All the city was there. 
Brown reigned like a king on the white marble stair. 
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And whistled—perhaps ’twas to drive away care— 

Loud, shrilly, and long, to each carriage and pair 

As it landed its burden of feminine fair. 

And Kammerer hid in a nice little lair 

Of thick-tufted laurels, played many an air, 

Soft waltz, wild mazourka, quick polka, slow schottische, 
With all those quadrilles called by Jullien “ the Scottish.” 
Globed lamps shed soft light over shoulders of satin, 
While men, hat in hand—fashion a Ja Manhattan— 
Talked in tones that were muffled in sweet modulation 
To all those fair flow’rs of the fairer creation, 
About—whether the play or the ballet were properer? 
Or—they did not observe them last night at the Opera. 


Oh! the nooks and the corners—the secret expansions— 
That are found in the depths of Fifth Avenue mansions— 
The deeply-bayed windows, screened off by camelias, 

Just made for the loves of the Toms and Amelias ; 





‘ TETE-A-TETE, THAT IS, CLOSE AS "TWAS PROPER TO BE, 
MISS MARY DEGAI AND THE COUNT CHERAMI.” 
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The dim little boudoir 

Where nestles—proh pudor /— 
That pair of young doves, in the deep shadow cooing— 
Which means, in plain English, legitimate wooing. 
The ancients, I know, or I’ve got the idea, 
Placed Love in some spot that they called Cytherea— 
A commonplace garden, with nothing but sparrows 
To shoot at—and that would be wasting Love’s arrows— 
And where, if he sat on the grass with his Psyche, 
He’d probably start before long with, “ Oh, Criky! 
There’s a bug on my—tunic!” But that was all gammon. 
The true home of Love is the palace of Mammon, 
Where gardens grow up, under glass, nice and neat, 

And lovers may wander, 

And ever grow fonder, 
Without even once getting wet in their feet ! 


In one of those bowers, remote and secluded, 
With pale-blossomed roses ingeniously wooded, 
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“THE COUNT WAS EXACTLY THE MAN FOR SIXTEEN, 
HE WAS TALL, HE WAS DARK, HE WAS HAUGHTY OF MIEN.” 
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Through whose light-scented leaves a faint music stole in— 
Like perfume made audible—here might be seen 
Téte-a-téte, that is, close as *twas proper to be, 

Miss Mary Degai and the Count Cherami. 

The Count was exactly the man for sixteen, 

He was tall, he was dark, he was haughty of mien, 
He had beautiful feet, and his smile was serene, 
Though his hair might have needed a little wahpene— 
Still, what he had left was of glossiest sheen ; 

His age—let me see—well, his age might have been 
Between thirty and forty—a dangerous age— 

All the passions of youth, and the wit of the sage. 


** DISCONSOLATE WANDERED IN SEARCH OF MISS MARY— 
SEEKING HERE, SEEKING THERE, THAT INVISIBLE FAIRY.” 


The Count was an exile—a matter of course— 

A foreigner here has no other resource, 

Saving labor—and, what! ask a noble to work? 

Ask a Scotchman for money, or a Jew to eat pork! 
The Count was an exile, for reasons political, 
Though some said-—but people are really so critical— 
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That he was but a croupier who'd made a good swoop. 
And had tried change of air for his fit of the croupe. 
And ’twas true that his eyes had a villainous flash— 
But then he had got such a lovely mustache, 

And his English was broken to exquisite smash ! 


There he sat téte-d-téte with Miss Mary Degai, 

Talking low in her ear, in his Frenchified way, 

Of his chateau at home, and the balls at the Tuileries. 
Longchamps, and Chantilly, and other tom-fooleries, 
While poor Madison Mowbray—a rising young lawyer 
Who promised, his friends said, to be a top-sawyer— 
Disconsolate wandered in search of Miss Mary— 
Seeking here, seeking there, that invisible fairy, 
Who'd promised him a turn in the very next waltz, 
And who now was accused as the falsest of false. 

Oh, Madison Mowbray, go home to your briefs— 

To your Chitty and Blackstone, and such like reliefs! 
For though Mary Degai pledged her hand for the dance, 
And though Mr. Degai promised it in advance 

To your keeping forever, you’ll never possess it, 

Or swear at the altar to hold and caress it; 

For while you are moping in blankest amazement, 
Two black-shrouded figures slip out of the basement, 
And so to the corner, then into a carriage— 


Which looks rather like an elopement and marriage. 
But, to cut matters short, of the whole the amount 
Is that Mary Degai has run off with the Count. 


‘*AND SO TO THE CORNER, THEN INTO A CARRIAGE— 
WHICH LOOKS RATHER LIKE AN ELOPEMENT AND MARRIAGE.” 
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DENOUEMENT. 


There’s a tenement-house in Mulberry Street, 
Where thieves, and beggars, and loafers meet— 
A house whose face wears a leprous taint 
Of mouldy plaster and. peeling paint. 

The windows are dull as the bleary eyes 

Of a drunken sot, and a black pool lies 
Full of festering garbage outside the door. 
The old stairs shudder from floor to floor, 
As if they shrank with an occult dread 
From the frequent criminals’ guilty tread. 
And blasphemous women and drunken men 
Inhabit this foul, accurséd den, 

And oaths and quarrels disturb the night, 
And ruffianly faces offend the light, 

And wretches that dare not look on the sun 
Burrow within till the day is done. 


Here, in a room on the highest flat— 
The playground of beetle and of rat— 
Almost roofless, and bare, and cold, 
With the damp walls reeking with slimy mould, 
A woman hung o’er one smouldering ember 
That lay in the grate—it was in December. 
Oh, how thin she was, and wan! 
What sunken eyes! what lips thin drawn! 
Her mouth how it quivered! 
Her form how it shivered! 
Her teeth how they chattered as if they’d cheat 
Each skeleton limb 
With the pantomime grim 
Of having something at last to eat! 


There is no sight more awful, say I, 
To look upon, whether in earth or sky, 
Than the terrible glare of a hungry eye! 


The woman sat over the smouldering ember 
Pinched with the cold of that bitter December, 
Passing her hand in a weariful way 

Over the sparkles that faded away, 

Till one could see the faint red ray 

Gleam through the thin, transparent palm 
As one beholds the sunshine calm 

Through a painted window play. 

Who that beheld her in sunnier day, 
Lapped in roses and bathed in balm, 
Would credit that this was Mary Degai? 
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But where was the money in stocks and in rents? 

All squandered! The niggers? All sold! The per cents. ? 
All gone! The magnificent Count Cherami 

Had made with her money a seven-years’ spree 

In Paris and London: had known /figurantes, 

Played at poker and bluff with one-thousand-franc antes, 
Bred racers, built yachts, and in seven years’ time 

Neither husband nor wife had as much as a dime. 


There was no help from father. The old man was dead 
With the curse unrevoked that he’d laid on her head. 
No help from her husband. A Count could not work 
And slave to enrich some tyrannical Turk. 

No help from herself—thanks to Madame Cancan, 

She had not a notion of getting along. 

Her fingers revolted from needle and thread, 

And to earn a loaf were by far too well bred. 











““HARK! A STEP ON THE STAIRS! HOW HER THIN CHEEK GROWS WHITE 
AS SHE COWERS AWAY WITH A SHIVER OF FRIGHT.” 
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Too proud for a beggar, too thin for the stage, 
She lay like a log in this hard-working age— 
The dreary result of a fashion fanatic, 

And helplessly starved in a comfortless attic. 


Hark! a step on the stairs! How her thin cheek grows white 
As she cowers away with a shiver of fright. 

And the door is burst open—the Count staggers in, 

With a hiccup and oath, and a blasphemous din. 

Mad with drink, crazed with hunger, and weary of life, 

He revenges his sins on the head of his wife. 

Let us hasten the door of that garret to close 

On the nakedness, poverty, hunger, and woes; 

On the oaths, on the shrieks, on the cowardly blows! 


Oh! young ladies who sigh over novels in yellow, 
And think Eugéne Sue an exceeding smart fellow, 
There are more aims in life than a crinoline skirt, 
And a maid may be charming and yet not a flirt; 
And merit is better than title, my dears; 
In this country we’ve no occupation for peers 
Save those ones that our beautiful harbor affords, 
And those piers are worth more than the whole House of Lords. 
And though money, I know, 
Is voted quite slow 
In circles pretending to elegant rank, 
There’s no very great sin in a sum at the Bank. 
Nor is marriage the portal to idle enjoyment. 
The true salt of life is an active employment. 
And if you have money there’s plenty of work 
In the back-slums and alleys, where starvingly lurk 
Humanity’s outcasts, ’mid want and disease ; 
Broken hearts to be healed; craving wants to appease: 
Who'll come forward? don’t speak all at once if you please! 
Above all, ye young heroines, take this amount 
Of wholesome advice, 
Which like curry with rice 
Gives a flavor, and saves one from saying things twice, 
Be this axiom forever with you paramount, 
Don’t you ever advance all your cash on a Count. 


Madame Cancan still lives, and still ogles and teaches. 
And still her lay sermons on Fashion she preaches ; 
Still keeps of smooth phrases the choicest assortment ; 
Still lectures on dress, easy carriage, deportment ; 
And spends all her skill in thus moulding her pets 
Into very-genteelly-got-up marionettes. 

Yes! Puppet’s the word; for there’s nothing inside 
But a clock-work of vanity, fashion, and pride ; 
Puppets warranted sound, that without any falter 
When wound up will go—just as far as the altar; 
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But when once the cap’s donned with the matronly border, 
Lo! the quiet machine goes at once out of order. 


Ah! Madame Cancan, you may paint, you may plaster 
Each crevice of Time that comes faster and faster ; 

But you can not avert that black day of disaster, 

When in turn you'll be summoned yourself by a master! 
You may speak perfect French, and Italian, and Spanish, 
And know how to enter a room and to vanish, 

To flirt with your fan quite as well as did Soto, 

To play well-bred games from écarté to loto; 

But in spite of all this, won’t you sing rather small 
When you're called up before the great Teacher of all? 
False teacher, false friend—more, false speaker, false wife, 
Dare you stand to be parsed in the grammar of life? 
What account will you give of the many pure souls 

To be guided by you through the quicksands and shoals 


“BUT YOU CAN NOT AVERT THAT DAY OF DISASTER, 
WHEN IN TURN YOU’LL BE SUMMONED YOURSELF BY A MASTER!” 
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That beset their youth’s shore? Were they harbored or wrecked? 
You didn’t take trouble to think, I expect; 
For each cockleshell boat, 
When you set it afloat, 
Had guitar strings for ropes, crinoline for a sail— 
Nice rigging that was to encounter a gale! 


Ah! Madame Cancan, our great Master above, 

Who instructs us in charity, virtue, and love, 

When he finds you deficient in all of your lessons, 

A deliberate dunce both in substance and essence, 

Will send you, I fear, to a Finishing School, 

Which differs from yours though, in being less cool, 

And kept on the corporal punishment rule. 

There’s excellent company there to be found: 

The uppermost ranks you'll see floating around ; 

Some for grinding the poor are placed there underground— 
So the hind has his justice as well as the hound. 

Nor is dress much less thought of there than in Manhattan, 
You may not find silks, but you'll surely find Satan ; 

And I doubt if you'll like their severe education— 

There’s lots to be learned, and no recreation, 

And what’s worse is—youw'll never have any vacation. 


‘* HAD GUITAR STRINGS FOR ROPES, CRINOLINE FOR A SAIL— 
NICE RIGGING THAT WAS TO ENCOUNTER A GALE!” 
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CHOCTAWS. 


THE TRIBES OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH 
PARALLEL. 

NDER the 10th and 11th sections of the 
Military Appropriation Act, approved 3d 
March, 1853, directing such explorations and 
surveys to be made ‘‘as might be deemed ne- 
cessary in order to ascertain the most practica- 
ble and economical route for a railroad from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean,” the 
War Department (on May 14, 1853) directed 
such “explorations and surveys” to be begun 
as would develop the availability for that pur- 
pose of the portion of our territory lying near 
the parallel of 35° north latitude; and a party 
was forthwith organized under the command | 
of First Lieutenant A. W. Whipple, of Topo- | 
graphical Engineers, assisted by Brevet Second 
Lieutenant I. C. Ives, T. E., together with such | 





available point near Albuquerque. Thence, 
westward, extensive explorations must determ- 
ine the most practicable pass for a railway 
through the Sierra Madre, and the mountains 
west of the Zufii and Moquis countries, to the 
Colorado. From Walker’s Pass it would be 
advisable to pursue the most direct and practi- 
cable line to the Pacific Ocean, which will prob- 
ably lead to San Pedro, the port of Los Ange- 
les, or San Diego.” 

On the 29th of May the last division of the 
party left Washington for the Mississippi River 
and the frontier; on the 2d of July they arrived 
at Fort Smith, just one hundred feet west of the 
western boundary of the State of Arkansas; and 
here the business of the expedition began in 
earnest. 

Let us accompany Messrs. Whipple and Ives, 








civil assistants as seemed to be required. for the sake of some new and curious acquaint- 

The main party was ordered to rendezvous | ance—for which we shall be indebted to those 
at some convenient point on the Mississippi | intelligent and experienced path-finders—with 
River, and thence proceed, by the most favor- | the interesting Indian tribes who hold the right 
able route, westward, toward the Rio del Norte: | of way in the territory they traversed. 


**The reconnoissance will continue along the | On July 15 the explorers struck camp and 


head-waters of the Canadian, cross the Rio moved southwest ten miles, to Ring’s Planta- 
Pecos, turn the mountains east of the Rio del; tion, within the country ceded to the Choctaw 
Norte. and enter the valley of that river at some | nation, wherein no white man can, in his own 
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CHOCTAW 


right, acquire a land-title or residence without 
permission of the Indians or their agents. Ring 
married a Choctaw woman, and in her name 
holds a valuable estate. 

From Ring’s the route lay westwardly, over 
gentle slopes and through wooded valleys, to 
Scullyville, the seat of the Choctaw Agency, 
whence a party made an excursion to Fort Cof- 
fee, six miles distant, on the south side of the 
Arkansas. This is no longer a military post, 
but a flourishing academy for Choctaw boys, 
under the direction of Methodist missionaries, 
whose system of education is strictly practical, 
and includes agriculture as a special branch. 

On the 18th of August the exploring party 
had traversed the whole extent of country occu- 
pied by the semi-civilized Indians of the Choc- 
taw nation, and were now on the verge of the 
great Western prairies, over which the veritable 
Bedouins of the Western continent hold undis- 
puted sway. The season had been remarkably 
dry; many streams and springs, usually unfail- 
ing, were now waterless. The Canadian River 
was, almost without precedent, low; and Black 
Beaver, a Delaware chief and famous guide, 
apprehended that they would soon suffer for 
want of water. 

Every inducement was held out to the tried 
guides of the neighborhood. Black Beaver, 
the only Indian of the country who had trav- 
ersed the route to be taken, near the Canadian, 
was in ill health; nor could he, by any means, 
be prevailed upon to accompany the party. 
Johnson, the Shawnee guide, who had conduct- 
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FEMALES. 


ed them thus far, refused to proceed, for fear 
of savages. John Bushman, the Delaware, 
said, ‘‘ Maybe you find no water—maybe you 
all die.” Impressed with this idea, no argu- 
ments, no money, could prevail on him to go. 
Jesse Chisholm, the Cherokee, had just arrived. 
He is a man of considerable wealth, and en- 
gaged in trade. In the prosecution of his reg- 
ular business he could realize twice the amount 
that Government would be willing to pay for 
his services. Therefore he also declined. This 
was the more to be regretted, as he is a man of 
excellent judgment, who has decided influence 
among the wild tribes westward. At a great 
Indian Council, held not long before his intro- 
duction to the Whipple party, he was chosen 
Interpreter-General for all—Comanches, Kio- 
ways, Kichais, Creeks, Delawares, Shawnees, 
Chickasaws, and Choctaws. He has traded 
much among the Comanches, and understands 
not only their language but their customs, tra- 
ditions, and ceremonies, probably better than 
any Indian not belonging to their tribe. Lieu- 
tenant Whipple succeeded in compiling a toler- 
ably accurate vocabulary of Comanche words, 
according to his pronunciation. 

Chisholm possesses several Mexican captives, 
purchased from the Comanches. Among these 
was a bright, active, intelligent lad, named Vi- 
cente, son of one Demensid, from Parras. Vi- 
cente was a long time among the Comanches, 
and had learned to speak their language per- 
fectly ; so that Chisholm, although much at- 
tached to the boy, very kindly permitted the 
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explorers, who greatly needed an interpreter, | 


to take him with them. 

On the 23d of August two Indians, profess- 
ing to be Kichais, came into the camp; one 
was tall and well-formed, the other ill-looking. 
Their dress consisted of a blue cotton blanket, 
twisted around the waist, a head-dress of ea- 
gle’s feathers, brass-wire bracelets, and mocca- 
sins. The outer cartilages of their ears were 
perforated in many places, and short sticks in- 
serted instead of rings. They were painted 
with vermilion, and carried bows of bois d’arc 
three feet long, and cowskin quivers filled with 
arrows. The latter were about twenty-six 





inches in length, with very sharp steel heads, 
tastefully and skillfully made; the feathers 
with which they were tipped, and the sinews 
that bound them, were prettily colored with red, 
blue, and green; the shafts were colored red, 
and said to be poisoned. 

After the two Indian visitors had eaten and 
smoked, Vicente, Chisholm’s ‘‘ Spanish boy,” 
was required to examine them. They under- 
stood neither Comanche, Spanish, nor English, 
but the little interpreter was not at all discon- 
certed by that difficulty. With an occasional 
word of Caddo, which, to some extent, seems 
to be understood by all the tribes of the ‘‘ Cana- 


uUSOO INDIANS. 
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dian” region, and with signs, such as are com- 
prehended by the universal Indian race, a rap- 
id conversation was maintained. The graceful 
motions of their hands seemed to convey ideas 
faster than words could have done, and our 
friends were highly amused and interested by 
the performance. 

The strangers now acknowledged that they 
were not Kichais, but Huécos, and that they 
were on a hunting excursion; that their tribe 
numbered ‘‘plenty,” and lived beyond the 
Washita River, toward Texas. When they had 
received some presents, and the accompanying 
sketch of them had been taken, they took their 
leave, well pleased with the entertainment they 
had met with. These Huécos wore neither 
beard nor mustache, so common among the 
Shawnees and Delawares. Some of the Choc- 
taws sport a heavy beard, for which manly de- 
velopment their intermixture of white blood 
may account. 

September 7th. A relief party, scouring the 
prairies, came across a small party of mounted 
Comanches, whom they brought in prisoners ; 
they appeared wary and watchful. Having told 
their captors, glibly enough, that on the other 
side of the Canadian were large numbers of 
their tribe, they suddenly forgot all their Span- 
ish, and by signs protested that they could not 
understand a word that was said tothem. In- 
dians consider it undignified to speak out of 
their native tongue, hence all great chiefs have 
their interpreters. Vicente was sought for, but 
as usual, when urgently needed, he was off, 
chasing deer and buffalo over the prairies—that 
was his passion. 

The Comanches declined an invitation to 
camp; but before suffering them to depart, the 
explorers gave them pipes and tobacco to smoke. 
They performed the operation in an especially 
noticeable manner: the first two puffs, with 
much ceremony and muttering between, were 
discharged toward the sun; the third, with 
equally imposing demonstrations, was blown 
downward to the earth. 

Speaking of the Comanches,-Jesse Chisholm 
expressed much respect for their intellect. 
Their language is copious, but difficult to learn 
—there being often many words to express the 
same idea. They entertain an unwavering con- 
fidence in the Great Spirit, and believe that, 
however formidable the disproportion of num- 
bers or strength, if He be on their side the vic- 
tory must surely fall to their share. If defeat- 
ed, they say, ‘‘ He was angry with us, and He 
sends this punishment for some offense.” They 
have yearly gatherings to light the sacred fires ; 
they build numerous huts, and sit huddled about 
them, taking medicine for purification, and fast- 
ing for seven days. Those who can endure to 
keep the fast unbroken become sacred in the 
eyes of the others. While the ceremony pro- 
ceeds perfect silence reigns—not a word is spok- 
en. But when the “Spirit moves,” they arise 
and dance until they are exhausted; then re- 
sume their seats on the ground. 





The custom of fasting is practiced by all the 
tribes of this region. With the Cherokees it is 
the received mode of purification, and an absti- 
nence of seven days renders the devotee famous. 
Seven is a magic number. The seventh son is 
necessarily a prophet, and has the gift of heal- 
ing by the touch. 

On the 9th of September the path-finders en- 
tered upon a broad trail which, leading through 
a deserted camp, soon brought them to an In- 
dian village. ‘Their advent threw the red cit- 
izens into noisy excitement. The scene pre- 
sented was a strange one. On one side of the 
‘*Valley River”—a rapid stream flowing into the 
Canadian a hundred yards below—was gathered 
a crowd of wild Indians; on the other, the ex- 
ploring party, each ignorant of the other’s pur- 
pose and temper. The Indians were plainly 
prepared for battle, decked in their gayest at- 
tire, mounted on spirited horses, having bows 
and arrows in their hands. 

As the whites advanced, Vicente thought 
proper to attach a white handkerchief to the 
end of a ramrod, and wave it; whereupon the 
Indians, with friendly shouts, rode briskly toward 
theparty. They called themselves Kaiowas, and 
professed to be amicably disposed. ‘They pre- 
sented quite a splendid spectacle as they flew to 
and fro, their horses prancing, their silver trap- 
pings gayly glittering in the sun. Amold fel- 
low, who appeared to be their chief—or, more 
probably, their medicine-man — was on foot, 
and almost naked. He begged permission to 
ride in the carretela, and informed the strangers, 
through Vicente, that, as friends, they ought to 
encamp at the village and hold a council. The 
road beyond, he said, was verybad. The explor- 
ers accepted his invitation, and drove at once 
into the village, where, among a mixed crowd 
of old men, women, and children, were two 
Mexicans, endeavoring to trade flour, biscuits, 
and sugar, for horses and buffalo-robes. They 
confirmed the Kaiowa’s statement, that there 
was no better place for encampment than this, 
and that our friends would be compelled to cross 
the river at this point. They added that they 
were defenseless, with only three peons to attend 
them; and, the Indians having robbed them of 
nearly all their goods, they wished to accompa- 
ny the exploring party toward New Mexico. 

The village contained about a dozen large 
conical tents and as many wigwams. The 
tent-frames were of shapely poles, from fifteen 
to twenty feet long, ‘‘ stacked” at the top, and 
covering a circular area of about twelve feet 
diameter—the whole being covered with buffa- 
lo-robes, with the hair inside, the skins beanti- 
fully dressed and painted with curious figures. 

A pretty blue-eyed boy of twelve years made 
his appearance, to the pleasant surprise of the 
voyageurs. His mother was a Mexican captive, 
named José Maria, from Rio de Noces, who had 
been captured by the Comanches when she was 
but twenty years of age, and had lived with them 
seven years. Her pretty child was the son of 
a chief; but she earnestly desired to quit her 
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hard masters and accompany our friends, in 
the hope of being restored to her home. She 
was closely watched, and with difficulty stole a 
chance to speak with the strangers. There were 
other captives; one, a man named Andres Nu- 
fiares, from Chihuahua, who had been a prison- 
er five years. On a pole in the centre of the 
village hung two scalps, sacredly guarded by 
an old woman, who made much ado if any one 
attempted to approach them. 

Scarcely had the explorers pitched their tents 
when the Kiowas began to assemble for the 
council. A wilder-looking crew could scarcely 
be imagined; cunning, duplicity, treachery, 
were stamped upon every lineament. Men, 
women, and children—all, indeed, except the 
chiefs—wore fine blue blankets, which had been 
given them, they said, by their good father, the 
white-haired man whom they had met on the 
northern trail. They said he had assured 
them that the Americans would continue to 
make them presents so long as they behaved 
well. This they had apparently construed into 
a claim to tribute from every party of whites they 
might meet. 

Cé-tat-Sin, the great chief of the Kaiowas, 
was said to be on a buffalo hunt to the north- 
ward. Some who appeared to be petty chiefs 
had painted their faces yellow, and colored the 
tops of their heads, where the long black hair 
- was parted, with vermilion. Their noses were 
long and aquiline, their chins beardless, their 
eyes small, bright, and sparkling, their fore- 
heads retreating, their cheek-bones high and 
ugly. They carried superb bows of bois d’arc, 
adorned with brass nails, silver plates, and wam- 
pum beads; the arrows were about twenty-eight 
inches long, with steel points and painted feath- 
er trimmings; the quiver and belt, of wolf-skin, 








were wrought with beads. They wore mocca- 
sins and buckskin leggins, bound with wam- 
pum and bead-work, and fastened with silver 
buckles. From the crown of the head was sus- 
pended a queue of horse-hair reaching nearly 
to the ground, and decorated with ten circular 
plates of silver, from one to three inches in di- 
ameter, and terminating in a silver crescent 
and wampum. They wore no pendents to the 
nose, but in their ears were brass rings, to which 
were attached chains and bugle-beads of bone 
or iridescent shells, hanging low on the shoul- 
ders. Similar ornaments were worn on the 
neck; and all had bracelets of brass wire or 
silver bands. One of the chiefs had suspended 
from his neck a large silver cross, weighing half 
a pound or more, curiously wrought, and term- 
inating in a crescent—a trophy, probably, from 
some Mexican ¢ghurch. Hanging on a post in 
the village was a yet more elaborate head-dress 
—a cap, richly embroidered with wampum, with 
a pendent eight feet long to trail behind, com- 
posed of a row of scarlet goose-quills, which, 
when worn, stand out fiercely from the back. 

Our friends expressed a wish to purchase 
some of these fine vanities; but the Indians said 
they loved their ornaments, and would not part 
with them. In truth, there was nothing in the 
exploring train of equal magnificence where- 
with to tempt the red nabobs to exchange. 

At length the chiefs were invited to be seat- 
ed in what they styled the Grand Council. A 
pipe was passed from hand to hand around the 
circie ; and it was especially noticeable that ev- 
ery man of them directed his first puff toward 
the sun. The old chief then spoke. ~~ 

At a short distance, he said, were two other 
camps, where formidable numbers of Kaiowas 
were congregated. He boasted of their inva- 
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riably good conduct toward Americans; claimed 
particular friendship with his present guests; 
and closed by asking, without circumlocution, 
for the reward which, he said, the good Indian 
agent had promised them. 

Mr. Whipple replied, that the Great Chief at 
Washington had sent him and his friends on a 
long journey through many Indian tribes, and 
had given them merely a few presents, to in- 
dicate to the good people they might meet his 
approbation, and in token of his assurance that, 
if they continued friendly to small parties of 
emigrants, Government would protect and as- 
sist them. 

A red blanket, some beads, and tobacco were 
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then offered to each of the five chiefs. They 
looked disdainfully on the gifts, and said that 
the good, white-haired Father had led them to 
expect at least a blanket for each individual of 
the band, besides calico for the women and 
children, and that on these terms only could 
they be friends with Americans. 

They were told that the American Govern- 
ment gave free gifts only—nothing on compul- 
sion; if they were not satisfied with the pres- 
ents they could return them; no doubt the 
peace could be preserved with powder and ball. 
Besides, there was another account to settle 
with them, regarding certain Mexican captives 
who wished to return to their friends. 


il 
| i 
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This unexpected demand created a lively 
commotion. The old chief was fairly convulsed 
with anger; his hitherto placid countenance as- 
sumed an expression of dark malignity. He 
said it was not the part of a friend to come 
among them separating wives and children from 
husbands and fathers. He was assured that 
none would be taken save such as wished to go. 
So, making a virtue of a necessity, he present- 
ly agreed that if they really desired to leave, 
and their protectors would give him ‘‘a heap of 
things,” he would consent to their departure ; 
but he begged that his white brothers would be- 
stow something to eat on their red friends, who 
were hungry. 

As the storm was lulled, and the fear of ag- 
gression now evidently on the Indian side, the 
explorers could afford to be generous, and a 
cow was presented. Good-humor was at once 
restored; the Kaiowas proposed to entertain 
their guests by hunting and killing the cow, as 
if she were a wild buffalo. So, mounting their 
horses, and goading the poor animal to mad- 
ness, they pursued her, piercing her with ar- 
rows until she fell exhausted. 

During the commotion in the tent Vicente 
was terribly frightened ; he disliked their smok- 
ing toward the sun, and ssid ‘‘ they were bad 
men to do that; they were sorcerers, and were 
casting a spell todo us harm.” Nothing could 
shake the boy’s belief in the witchcraft he had 
seen practiced among the Comanches. An- 


dres, the Mexican captive, was asked why the 


Kaiowas smoked to the sun; he replied, that 
they thus invoked the blessing of their God. 
Next day a chief, the reputed father of the 
pretty blue-eyed boy, came into camp soon aft- 
er daybreak, leading the child, for whom he 
begged a present. Doubtless he thought that, 
by the judicious exhibition of a little paternal 
affection, he might be spared the costly pangs 
of separation. The mother soon followed, rid- 





ing up to the tents on a vicious-looking pony, 
with a rough thong for a bridle and two strings 
for stirrups. The old chief seemed vexed at 
her coming, she being his third and favorite 
wife. He probably ordered her to return, for 
she suddenly retired without speaking a word ; 
the child followed her. The woman seemed 
very sad; her looks eloquently supplicated for 
freedom. 

While Messrs. Whipple and Jones (First 
Lieutenant 7th infantry, in command of escort) 
were discussing this matter, one of the Mexican 
traders reported that the Indians had robbed 
him of several articles. The chief was ordered 
to see them restored, and repaired to the vil- 
lage as if to obey; but almost instantaneously 
their skins were packed, their lodge-poles tied 
to the sides of their horses, and the whole party 
mounted, ready for a start. Confiding in the 
fleetness of their horses, and with their captives 
well guarded, they quietly awaited the depart- 
ure of the exploring party. 

On the 14th of November we find the ex- 
plorers at Covero—a small Mexican town, of 
about sixty families, in one of the valleys be- 
tween San Mateo and the Rio San José. 
Covero being a frontier settlement, the people 
had suffered much from incursions of the Na- 
vajos. Occasionally they had been driven from 
their village to take refuge among the neigh- 
boring cliffs, where defiles and difficult pas- 
sages afford concealment and defense. Many 
had been made captives by the Indians, and 
ransomed after years of servitude. One of the 
men exhibited a Navajo shield called ‘‘ chimal” 
—a trophy he had won in battle. It was of raw 
hide, circular, about two feet in diameter, with 
an image of a demon painted on one side; it 
had also a border of red cloth, the ends of 
which hung in long streamers trimmed with 
feathers. 

The Navajos are not always hostile—they 
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have frequently visited the 
village on friendly terms; 
and probably the inhabit- 
ants have gained as much 
in trade with them as they 
have lost in war. It was 
once the boast of these In- 
dians that, if they chose, 
they could exterminate the 
Mexicans, and that they 
spared them only to save 
themselves the trouble of 
raising corn and sheep. Ca- 
ravajal, the Navajo chief, 
seems to have been a man 
of much enterprise and cun- 
ning. It is said that, for- 
merly, he was accustomed 
to hover about the settle- 
ments until a chance for pil- 
lage presented itself, when 
he would communicate the 
fact to some band in the vi- 
cinity, prepared to improve 
the opportunity; then, turn- 
ing informer, he put the Mexicans on the trail 
of the freebooters—thus securing a reward from 
both sides. 





Zui. The soil seemed light; but, where cul- 
tivated, it produces fine crops without artificial 
irrigation. Not an acéquia was to be seen, and 


an Indian, who accompanied the party, said they 
were not resorted to, the rains affording suffi- 
cent moisture. Within the valley were towers, 
here and there, whence laborers and herdsmen 


watched, to prevent a surprise from Apaches. 
Near the centre of the apparent plain stood, on 
an eminence, the compact city of Zufii. Be- 
side it flowed the river of the same name— 
said to be sometimes a large stream, but at 
present an humble rivulet. The Zufian guide 
was communicative by the way, and pointed out 
various places where he had displayed valor in 
battle with the Navajos. Of the ruined pueblo 
on the mesa, called by Simpson ‘‘Old Zuii,” 
he related a tradition, which he said had been 
handed down by the caciques from time imme- 
morial. In the most ancient times (tiempo 
quanto hai) their fathers came from the West, 
and built the present town. Here they lived 
till one noche triste, at midnight, a great flood 
came, rolling in from the west. The people 


- fled in terror—some to the mesa, and escaped ; 


the rest perished in the deluge. The waters | 


ing spectacle met the eyes of our friends ; small- 
pox had been making terrible ravages among 


| the people, and the strangers were soon sur- 
On the 23d, the explorers entered the val-| 
ley, several miles in width, which leads to) 





rounded by men, women, and children infected 
with this loathsome disease in the different 
stages of its progress. Passing beneath an arch, 
they entered a court consecrated to the Monte- 
zuma dances—ceremonies of a most singular 
character: the corn-dance, also, is a fantastic, 
annual festival. This court was quite surround- 
ed by houses of several receding stories, com- 
municating by means of ladders. One of three 
stories was pointed out as the residence of a 
cacique, where frequently, at night, all the 
officers of Government met in consultation. 
The caciques are the chief of these; they are 
four in number—their office hereditary. The 
caciques exercise a general superintendence 
over all that pertains to the public welfare, and 
have the power of declaring war or peace. 
They appoint two chief captains, whom they 
consult on all occasions—one is the war-chief, 
the other a sort of superintendent of police. 
The latter, mingling intimately with the peo- 
ple, selects the most active and intelligent, 
whom he nominates to the caciques for the 
appointment of Governor and subordinate offi- 
cers. Should any one of these prove avaricious 
and exacting, the people complain to the ca- 
ciques, and the offender is officially decapitated. 
| The caciques are supreme, though sometimes 


rose to near the top of the mesa, and there voluntarily deferring to the will of the people. 


rested ; and the people built the pueblo crown- 
ing the hill. 


The strangers ascended to the house-tops, 


To appease the angry spirit who climbing ladder after ladder, and encountering 


had brought this calamity upon them, a young, on the way successive groups of miserable 
man and a maiden were thrown from the cliff | wretches who bore unmistakable signs of in- 
into the flood, which thereupon subsided, leav-! cipient or departing disease. Here were many 
ing the victims transformed into statues of | tamed eagles; they are caught in the cliffs 
stone; and so they stand to this day. The) when young, and become quite domesticated ; 


people then returned to the valley. 


the people are attached to them, and can not 


On reaching the town of Zufii a most revolt- easily be persuaded to part with them. 
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From the top the pueblo reminds one of an 
immense ant-hill, from the denseness of its 
population, and even some similarity of form. 
There are said to be white Indians in Zufi, 
with fair complexions, blue eyes, and light hair; 
the prevalence of small-pox prevented the ex- 
plorers from seeing them. A sort of tradition, 
too vague to be worthy of credence, prevails 
among the New Mexicans in explanation of 
this phenomenon. They say that, many years 
ago—centuries perhaps—a company of Welsh 
miners, with their wives and children, emigrated 
thither, and that the Zufians killed the men 
and married the women. 

There is a most curious resemblance between 
certain Zuni and English words: ‘‘ Eat-a” is 
to eat ; ‘* Eat-on-o-way” signifies eaten enough : 
to express admiration they exclaim, ‘‘ Look 
ye!” or, sometimes, ‘‘Look ye here!” These 
facts, known to Americans, may serve to ex- 
plain the origin or revival of the Welsh legend. 

As the train unwound itself, stretching along 
in the direction of Zuni, the explorers turned 
their looks wistfully toward the legendary table- 
land that lay about a league away, on their left. 
A Zuii captain, who had promised to conduct 
them, not appearing, Messrs. Whipple and 
Parke and Dr. Bigelow resolved to find their 
own way to the top, if possible. Striking a 


trail, they proceeded southward two miles, to 
a deep cafion, where were springs of water, 
whence, by a zigzag course, they led their mules 
up to the first bench of the ascent. Here, hol- 


lowed from the rock, was an Indian cave, look- 
ing down into which they saw, in the centre, 
six small birds, carefully placed side by side, 
in two rows;.as no other object was visible 
within the apartment, they concluded that some 
superstitious rite was being performed. Beyond 
this place, on the sandy slope, were orchards 
of peach-trees, which, although the soil seemed 
dry, and there was no arrangement for artificial 
irrigation, presented a flourishing appearance. 
Overhead, the projecting summit of the cliff 
seemed inaccessible, and as Indians were here 
gathering fuel, an effort was made to engage 
their services as guides; but, being very young 
men, and probably fearful of offending their 
elders, they were shy and not to be tempted. 
At length an old man, crippled by his weight 
of years, accepted the reward, and pointed to 
the road, along which the young fellows now 
led the way with alacrity; and the explorers, 
leaving their mules, followed a trail which, with 
singular pains, had been hammered out from 
seam to seam of the rocks along the side of the 
precipice. At various points of the ascent, 
wherever a projecting ledge permitted, were 
barricades of stone, whence, the old man said, 
the Zuaians had hurled rocks upon the invading 
Spaniards. Having ascended about one thou- 
sand feet, they found themselves on a plateau 
covered with thick cedars, the old man having 
been left far behind. The young guides, who 
understood no Spanish, led the way to the op- 
posite side of the mesa, and pointed to a pair 





of stone pillars, which, from description, were 
at once recognized as the legendary statues of 
the Flood and the Sacrifice. 

José Maria, the war-chief, on another occa- 
sion, repeated this story of the flood: 

Once, he said, the waves rolled in from the 
west, and water gushed from the earth. It 
was at midnight. A few of the people fled to 
the top of the mesa and were saved; the rest per- 
ished in the greedy waters. Navajos, Apaches, 
and even wild beasts, save only such as took 
refuge on the mountain-top, suffered a common 
fate. The Zufians, on the lofty eminence, 
built a pueblo to await the subsidence of the 
waters. But as time passed, and the waves 
still resounded from the sandstone cliffs that 
begirt their island of refuge, it was evident that 
the Great Spirit was angry. A sacrifice of 
signal honor and awfulness must be offered to 
appease him. The youthful son of the cacique 
and a beautiful virgin were the devoted ones. 
Girt with sticks trimmed with feathers, they 
were lowered into the deep. Immediately the 
waters retired, leaving the young man and the 
maiden solemn statues of everlasting stone. 
Then the people returned to the valley, aban- 
doning the city on the hill till the Spaniards 
came, when once more they climbed the heights 
—fortifying at every turn two steep approaches, 
by which alone they could be assailed. ‘‘Old 
Zufi” was rebuilt; and by hurling down stones 
upon the heads of their invaders, for a long 
time they held their own. But at last the ene- 
my were victorious—the heights were scaled ; 
and the Zunians say that, imprinted in the 
solid rock, as though in clay, may be seen to 
this day the foot-print of the first white man 
that reached the summit. 

The top of the mesa, a mile in width, was 
of an irregular figure, defined by perpendicular 
bluffs. Three times our friends crossed it, 
searching in vain for traces of aruin; not even 
a fragment of pottery could be found, and they 
were about to relinquish to pleasant fable all 
claim to the vaunted pueblo, when the old In- 
dian, to the surprise of all, made his appearance, 
like Meg Merrilies, at the top of the cliff. Prob- 
ably the guide had waited for his permission ; 
for he now led the party at once to a spot which, 
on examination, displayed interesting traces of 
art. A few very small fragments of pottery 
were lying on the ground, and with some care 
the remains of a thick wall, in the shape of a 
V, could be demonstrated. 

But the guide hurried the party forward 
half a mile, where, indeed, appeared the ruins 
of a city; crumbling walls, from two to twelve 
feet high, were gathered, in confused heaps, 
over several acres of ground. Covering every 
mass of rubbish were tall cacti, opuntia arbor- 
escens, tipped with bright yellow fruit, that gave 
the place the appearance, from a little distance, 
of a garden. On examining the pueblo, the 
explorers found that the standing walls rested 
on ruins of greater antiquity. The original 
masonry, as well as they could judge, must have 
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been about six feet thick; the more recent did 
not exceed a foot, or eighteen inches, but the 
small sandstone blocks had been laid in mud- 
mortar with considerable skill. 

Having gathered a few specimens of painted 
pottery, abundant in such places, and an obsid- 
ian arrow-head that was found, the party again 
followed the guide. Within a forest of cedars 
a secluded nook disclosed a Zuni altar. An 
oval basin, seven feet in length, had been 
scooped from the ground. Near one end stood 
a vertical shaft, two feet high, neatly trimmed 
with feathers, and a circular net-work of cord. 








Symmetrically placed upon the opposite side was 
a cedar post, about two and a half feet high, 
and quaintly carved. Shells were suspended 
from the centre; and below was inserted a 
grooved horizontal piece, decorated with beads 
and shells. Between and around these was a 
little forest of feathered sticks, planted gener- 
ally in rows, and united by means of twine. 
Behind stood a thin board, two or three inches 
wide and three feet high, with seven angular 
notches at the top; while, in regular order be- 
low, were representations of a star, the moon, 
the sun, a T, and two parallel lines. Back of 


ZUNI INDIANS 
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all lay a flat rock, apparently placed for an 
altar, though there were no signs of a fire or a 
sacrifice. Upon this rock were piled a great 
number of sticks, cut precisely like those al- 
ready described, all partially decayed, and some 
in the last stage of decomposition: it was evi- 
dent that they had once, in their turn, occu- 
pied places in the basin. Judging from the 
soundness of cedar ties at El Moro, some of 
these remnants of carved pieces of wood indi- 
cated great antiquity. 

Although many sea-shells and other orna- 
ments were lying around the guide would not 
suffer the strangers to take away the least thing. 
When the party were about to leave he took 
from his pouch a white powder, and, muttering 
a prayer, blew it three times toward the altar. 
He then followed the officers, intimating by 
signs that, on other table-lands, east, south, and 
west, were similar consecrated spots. The white 
powder he had used was found to be “ pinole,” 
the flour of parched corn. His object, he said, 
was ‘‘ pidiendo fortuna,” to ask the blessing of 
Montezuma and the Sun on his daily bread. 

On the 23th, a Mexican herder deserted. 
His services could not well be spared, and, be- 
sides, should he have escaped, hisexample would 
have been followed by others; so the Governor 
was requested to search the town. The church 
bells were rung, and the chief of police passed 
through the streets proclaiming the order. Very 
soon the fugitive was dragged from his hiding- 
place, and sent under escort to the train, where 
he was delivered over to the safe-keeping of the 
guard. The promptness and success with which 
the Governor discharged the duties of his office, 
in this case, spoke well for his ability to main- 
tain discipline among his people. 

Having heard that some curious manuscripts 
were in the keeping of the chief cacique, sev- 
eral of the exploring party went to his house to 
see them. Climbing a ladder, they entered a 
comfortable room where the old man sat by the 
fire in the midst of his family. The papers 
were sent for, and, after some delay, brought 
in by a very good-looking boy of twelve years, 
with auburn hair, blue eyes, and fair com- 
plexion—a son of the cacique, and claiming to 
be of pure Indian blood. These manuscripts 
were found to consist of a correspondence be- 
tween the Governor of New Mexico and certain 
priests of Zuni, and one bore the date of 1757. 
The old man declined giving them to his guests, 
saying that, a long time ago, they had been 
found in a corner of the old church, and had 
ever since been handed down from generation 
to generation, till now they were regarded as 
a part of the insignia of the cacique’s office. 
Besides, they were sacred, and to part with 
them would bring evil upon-the pueblo. He 
consented that they might be copied; but there 
was not time for that. 

The Pueblo Indians say that there is but one 
God, but Montezuma is his equal. Inferior to 
both of these is the Sun, to whom they smoke 
and pray, because he looks upon them, knows 





their wants, and answers their prayers. The 
Moon is the younger sister of the Sun, and the 
Stars are their children; all are worshiped. 
Besides these there is the Great Snake, to whom, 
by command of Montezuma, they must look for 
life. 

Some Pueblo Indians, called Tiguex, who 
visited the camp on the Canadian, near the 
Llano Estacado, related many interesting tra- 
ditions of their tribe: 

The Tiguex, they said, first appeared at Shi- 
pap, the northwest source of the Rio del Norte. 
Whence they came is not known. They were 
wandering without fixed abode, and sought shel- 
ter among the cafions of the river, in caves 
which yet remain. They sojourned a while at 
Acoti, the birth-place of Montezuma, who be- 
came the leader and guide of the subsequent 
migration. He taught them to build pueblos, 
with lofty houses and estufas, and to kindle sa- 
cred fires, to be guarded by priests. Taos was 
the first pueblo established by him. Thence he 
proceeded southward, forming settlements in 
the order of succession represented in a rude 
map which they traced upon the ground. Aco- 
ma was strongly built and fortified under his 
direction. Pecos also was one of his principal 
towns. While here, Montezuma took a tall 
tree and planted it in an inverted position, say- 
ing that when he should disappear a foreign 
race would come and rule over his people, and 
there would be no rain; but he commanded 
them to watch the sacred fire till that tree should 
fall, at which time white men would pour into 
the land from the east, and overthrow their op- 
pressors; and he himself would reappear to re- 
store his kingdom; the earth would again be 
fertilized by rain, and the mountains yield treas- 
ures of silver and gold. 

From Pecos, which—as though it had fulfill- 
ed its destiny—is now desolate, Montezuma 
continued southward, spreading pueblos far and 
wide, till he reached the City of Mexico. There, 
they say, he lived till the arrival of the Span- 
iards, when he disappeared. 

** Since then,” said the narrator, becoming 
quite excited by his story, ‘‘ the prediction has 
been verified, and the tree at Pecos fell as the 
American army was entering Santa Fé.” For 
some time previous the Indians of that pueblo 
had been dwindling away; and soon after the 
falling of the sacred tree an old priest, the last 
of his tribe, died at his post, and the sacred fire 
was extinguished. They are now anxiously 
expecting the return of Montezuma; and it is 
related that, in San Domingo, every morning 
at sunrise, a sentinel climbs to a house-top and 
looks eastward for his coming. 

The Tiguex say that Comanches, Navajos, 
and, indeed, all tribes of Indians, are alike de- 
scended from Montezuma. All smoke to the 
Sun, that he may send them antelope to kill 
and Indians to trade with, and that he may 
save them from their enemies. 

The first of the Indian hieroglyphics discov- 
ered on the route were at Rocky Dell Creek, 
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between the edge of the Liano Estacado and 
the Canadian. The stream flows through a 
gorge, on one side of which a shelving sand- 
stone rock forms a sort of cave. The roof is 


and beneath are innumerable carvings of foot- 
prints, animals, and symmetrical lines. 

The carvings are of horses and men, with 
combinations of right lines and curves, produc- 
ing various hieroglyphic figures. A favorite 
symbol is the track of a moccasin. Seven is 


the number most frequently noted, reminding | 


one of Chisholm’s remarks. The Tiguex rec- 
ognized these hieroglyphics, and said that this 
place was once a favorite buffalo range; here 
their fathers hunted, feasted, and danced; and 
then, sitting by the water-side, recorded their 
deeds and thoughts upon the rocks. 


| position. 
covered with paintings, some evidently ancient ; | 





In the valley of Zufi there is a singular spring, 
surrounded by high walls of earth, on the top 
of which are many earthen jars in an inverted 
Pedro Pino, Governor of Zufii, was 
questioned regarding this fountain. He replied: 

** We live in a country without acéquias, and 
for the growth of our crops depend upon rain. 
To obtain this blessing from the Great Spirit it 
is necessary that we perform the rites, and keep 
holy the traditions, of our ancestors. This 
spring has been ever sacred to the rain-god; 
no animal may drink of its waters. It must be 


annually cleansed with ancient vases, transmit- 
ted from generation to generation by the ca- 
ciques, and which, having been thus used, are 
deposited upon the walls, never to be removed. 
The frog, the tortoise, and the rattlesnake, rep- 
resented upon them, are sacred to Montezuma, 
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the patron of the place, who would consume by 
lightning any sacrilegious hand that should 
dare to despoil the holy place of its relics. 

The caciques are priests as well as .govern- 
ors; and Pedro Pino is the high priest— his 
special duty being to officiate before the water- 
deities. To him belongthe invocations for rain. 

Although tolerating in their pueblo a church 


of the Cross, and the occasional visits of a| 
Christian priest, these people seem to have but | 


little regard for the Catholic religion. 





In se-| ever nature yields spontaneously. 


a superstition which leads them to entertain a 
particular veneration for bears, which they will 
neither kill nor eat. Pork, also, they have 
been known to refuse, even when suffering from 
hunger. 

The tribe now occupying the region from 
Pueblo Creek to the junction of the Rio Verde 
with the Salinas is called Tonto—a wild, rude 
people, living in huts, ignorant of labor, and 
subsisting only upon game, mezcal, and what- 
** Tonto,” 


cret they glory in their loyalty to Montezuma. | in Spanish, signifies stupid; but the Mexicans 


They endeavor to keep their Spanish neighbors | do not so characterize these Indians. 


On the 


ignorant of their ceremonies, but say that Amer- | contrary, they consider them rather sharp, es- 


icans are brothers of the children of Montezu- 
ma, and their true friends; therefore they hide 
from them neither their sacred dances in the 
courts nor the midnight meetings of caciques 
in the estufa. 

In passing through the Navajo country the 
natives kept obstinately aloof from the explor- 
ing party. A Mexican herder, from Covero, 
who understood their language, supplied the 
materials for a vocabulary. A few years since, 
while playing at Covero spring, he was cap- 
tured by Navajos. For nine months he was 
a prisoner, and followed the Indians on their 
hunting and war paths. He accompanied a 


party of one thousand warriors through the 
Mogqui country, and afterward spent much time 
among their rancherias in the famous Caion 
de Chelly. Though their fields are numerous, 


they are cultivated by women alone—no man 
ever condescending to lend a helping hand. 
Their numbers, he says, can not betold. They 
are thickly spread from Cajon de Chelly to Rio 
San Juan, and he believes them equal to the 
total population of New Mexico. But these 
statements must be taken with abatement, in 
consideration of the characteristic and invaria- 
ble exaggeration of these people. It is prob- 
able that the number of Navajos exceeds the 
usual estimates. Their wealth, according to 
this herder’s account, consists of immense flocks 
and herds ; some of the richer chiefs own one 
thousand horses each, besides mules, cattle, and 
sheep. 

The Navajo marriage-ceremony consists sim- 
ply of a feast upon horse-flesh. A plurality of 
wives is allowed, and a man may purchase ac- 
cording to his means—the price being paid in 


horses; hence the wealthy often keep from ten | 
to twenty women—the wife last chosen being| tain to it. 


always mistress of the household. 





pecially as thieves. Therefore, as it is not a 
term of reproach, it is 1 ble to supp 
that—as is frequently the case—‘‘ Tonto” is a 
Spanish corruption of the original Indian name. 
It is a coincidence worth noting, that when 
Father Marco de Nica, in 1539, was in search 
of the kingdom of Cevola (now Zuni), he met 
an Indian from that place who gave him in- 
formation of several great nations and pueblos. 
Having described Cevola, the friar adds: ‘‘ Like- 
wise he saith that the kingdom of Totonteac 
lieth toward the west—a very mighty province, 
replenished with infinite store of people and 
riches.” The position indicated (west from 
Zuni) would apply to Pueblo Creek ; and from 
** Totonteac” to ‘‘ Tonto” is an easy corruption. 
Don José Cortez calls them Apaches; but Sa- 
vedra, a well-informed Mexican, who has been 
much among the wild tribes, and is considered 
authority as to whatsoever relates to them, says 
the Tontos are Indians of Montezuma, like the 
Pueblo tribes of New Mexico; Pimas, Marico- 
pas, Cuchans, and Mojaves, also, he says, be- 
long to the same great nation. In proof of 
this he asserts that they have a custom in com- 
mon—that of cropping the front hair to meet 
the eyebrows, and suffering the rest, behind the 
ears, to grow and hang down its full length. 
Lieutenant Whipple says there is not an ex- 
ception to this rule among the Gila and Colo- 
rado Indians. 

On the 29th of January, while the exploring 
party were at breakfast, an Indian whoop was 
heard, and two tawny figures looked down upon 
them from the hills. A couple of Mexicans 
were sent out to bring the savages into camp— 
which they did under cover of a flag of truce, 
and all the ceremonious precautions that per- 
These fellows, calling themselves 
Yampais, produced a fire-brand from behind a 





The Navajos believe in one Great Spirit, to| bush, and showed a slender column of smoke 


whom, like the Zuaians, they make offerings of 
flesh and flour, imploring particular blessings, 
or invoking general good fortune. They also 
erect altars, with stones, and sticks trimmed 
with feathers. Sun, moon, and stars are sacred 
to them, as the authors of rain and harvest. 
But here the resemblance to the Pueblo In- 
dians ceases; they do not acknowledge Monte- 
zuma, nor is he referred to in their traditions. 
Neither they nor any other tribe of Apaches 
regard rattlesnakes as sacred, though they have 





as their signal of peace. One of them was 
facetiously inclined, and without ceremony con- 
verted the Mexicans’ flag of truce, which hap- 
pened to be a towel, into a breech-cloth for his 
abominable person. 

These Yampais were broad-faced specimens 
of the red man, with aquiline noses and smal! 
eyes, not unlike the Dieginos of California. 
Their language, also, bore some resemblance to 
that of the Dieginos. The first word they ut- 
tered—‘‘ hanna,” meaning good—was at once 
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recognized as an old acquaintance, learned sev- | strangers were not remarkably distinguished ; 
q 


eral years before, from the Mission Indians at | the breech-cloth was, of course, the principal 
San Diego. Two other words—“ n'yatz,” J; | feature. One had a blue woolen shirt, and 
and ‘‘ pook,” beads—were likewise familiar as | the other a Navajo blanket, which, they said, 
belonging to the language of the Cuchans (Yu- | were obtained from the Moquis. Their moc- 
mas) and of the Coco Maricopas. Their hair | casins were of buckskin, of home manufacture ; 
was rudely clipped in front, to hang over the | and one sported leggins, made from the skin 
forehead, in the fashion of the Gila and Colo-! of a mountain sheep. This man had also a 
rado tribes. Their back hair hung down nearly | quiver of sheep-skin, on which the soft hair of 
to the waist, and was bound with variegated | the same animal yet remained. On his neck 
fillets of Pima manufacture—a custom prevail- | he wore strings of white and blue beads, which, 
ing, but not universal, among all the tribes; he said, were obtained from Mojaves. Both 
that trim the hair in front. For costume, the | had painted their faces with red ochre. 
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Although the evidence is abundant that the 
Yampais are allied to, and, as it were, a con- 
necting link between, the Gila, Colorado, and 
Puebla Indians, they by no means display the 
fine muscular development and the intelligence 
generally found among those nations, if the 
specimens seen were fair samples of their tribe. 
They permitted the explorers to purchase their 
best bow and a quiver of beautiful arrows. The 
forther was of cedar, strung with sinews; the 
arrows of reed, fledged with feathers, tipped 
with a wooden stem, and pointed with stone. 
Some were of white quartz or agate, others of 
obsidian—all exquisitely cut and highly fin- 
ished. As lapidaries, these Yampais would 
seem to excel the other tribes. 

Savedra had already recounted some inter- 
esting examples of the courage and daring of 
the Yampais. He had formerly joined a party 
of Moquis and Mexicans, for the purpose of 
stealing children for slaves. On entering this 
country they were met by the Yampais, and at- 
tacked with such fury that the whole party fied. 
They are said to possess in a most remarkable 
degree the characteristic stoicism of the Indian 
race. Neither fear for their lives, nor the hope 
of escape, nor despair, nor gratitude for free- 
dom and for gifts, disturbs even for a moment 
the quiet dignity of their deportment. 

On the 22d of February, in the magnificent 
Valley of the Colorado, our friends first came 
in contact with the Colorado Indians. As they 
entered a ravine a whooping band sprang up on 
all sides, some armed with bows and arrows, 
others without weapons, and many carrying ar- 
ticles of private baggage abandoned at the last 
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camp. They professed to be Chemehuévis—a 
band of the great Pai-Ute nation—and spoke a 
language bearing no relation to that of the Cu- 
chans or the Mojaves. 

About fifty Pai-Utes came into camp. The 
chief, followed by a long train of warriors, ap- 
proached to pay his respects. He was short, 
muscular, and inclining to corpulency, his face 
oval and pleasing, though painted in black-and- 
red stripes. His black hair was cropped in 
front and clubbed behind, although some of 
his people wore it in plaits, matted with mud 
and cut squarely, to hang in the middle of the 
back. His nose was wide and slightly aqui- 
line, his eyes small and oval, and surrounded 
by large blue circles of paint. His dress con- 
sisted of an old blue flannel shirt, instead of the 
simple apron worn by his people; but the white 
strangers soon decked him in gay costume. 
This excited among the rest the desire for 
finery, and they accordingly brought in, for 
trade, considerable quantities of maize, wheat, 
beans, and squashes—affording dainty fare for 
the camp. 

These Pai-Utes are closely allied to the band 
that massacred the lamented Captain Gunnison 
and his party. ‘Though supposed to maintain 
a scanty and precarious subsistence, principally 
upon roots, they are probably distinct from the 
Digger Indians of California. We have seen 
that, in favorable localities, they sometimes cul- 
tivate a fair supply of corn, wheat, and veg- 
etables. 

The Chemehuévis bind their infants to a 
board, and cover their heads with a cradle-like 
contrivance made of osiers. The hands are not 

confined, however, and 
the constraint does not 
seem irksome to the 
child. Partly to this 
practice may be ascribed 
the erect and faultless 
forms for which the Col- 
orado Indians are fa- 
mous. 

Leaving the beautiful 
valley of the Chemehu- 
évis, we presently find 
our friends among the 
shrewd, sprightly, and 
hospitable Mojaves. On 
the 25th of February 
they were honored by a 
visit of ceremony from 

a pompous old chief of 
'_ the Mojaves, who pre- 
sented credentials from 
Major Heintzelman. — 
The Major wrote that the 
bearer, Captain Fran- 
cisco, had visited Fort 
Yuma, with a party of 
warriors, while on an 
expedition - against the 
Cocopas, and that he had 
professed friendship ; 
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but Americans were advised not 
to trust him. 

The parade and ceremony with 
which the visit was set off were 
not, in this instance, altogether 
vain and idle, for without them 
that august personage, Captain 
Francisco, might easily have been 
mistaken for the veriest beggar of 
histribe. He was old, shriveled, 
ugly, and naked—but for a strip 
of dirty cloth suspended by a cord 
from his loins, and an old black 
hat, bandless and torn, drawn 
down to his eyes. But his cre- 
dentials being satisfactory, he 
was received with all the honors, 
and installed in a stately manner 
on a blanket. The object of the 
expedition was explained to him, 
and he cordially promised aid 
and comfort. A few trinkets, 
some tobacco, and red blankets 
cut into narrow strips, were then 
presented for distribution among 
the warriors. The chief would accept nothing 
for himself, so the council was dissolved. The 
Mojave chiefs look upon foreign gifts in a na- 
tional light, and accept them only in the name 
of the people. 

Savedra counted six hundred Indians in 
camp, of whom probably half had brought bags 
of meal or baskets of corn for sale. The market 
was opened, and all were crowding, eager to be 
the first at the stand, amidst shouts, laughter, 
and a confusion of tongues—English, Spanish, 
and Indian. 

When the trading was concluded, the Mojave 
people sauntered about the camp in picturesque 
and merry groups, making the air ring with 
peals of laughter. Some of the young men se- 
lected a level spot, forty paces in length, for a 
play-ground, and amused themselves with their 
favorite game of hoop-and-poles. The hoop is 
six inches in diameter, and made of elastic cord; 
the poles are straight, and about fifteen feet in 
length. Rolling the hoop from one end of the 
course toward the other, two of the players chase 
it half-way, and at the same time throw their 
poles. He who succeeds in piercing the hoop 
wins the game. 

Target-firing and archery were then prac- 
ticed—the exploring party using rifles and 
Colt’s pistols, and the Indians shooting arrows. 
The fire-arms were triumphant; and at last an 
old Mojave, mortified at the discomfiture of his 
people, ran in a pet and tore down the target. 

Notwithstanding the unity of language, the 
family resemblance, and amity between the Cu- 
chans and Mojaves, a jealousy, similar to that 
observed among Pimas and Maricopas, contin- 
ually disturbs their friendship. A squaw de- 
tected her little son in the act of concealing a 
trinket that he fancied. She snatched the bau- 
ble from him with a blow and a taunt, saying, 
“Oh, you Cuchan!” Some one inquired if he 
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| belonged to that tribe. ‘Oh no,” she replied ; 
| **he is a Mojave, but behaves like a Cuchan, 
| whose trade is stealing!” Nevertheless, the 
| Cuchans are welcomed by the Mojaves wherev- 
er they go. 

These Indians are probably in as wild a state 
of nature as any tribe on American territory. 
They have not had sufficient intercourse with 
any civilized people to acquire a knowledge of 
their language or their vices. It was said that 
no white party had ever before passed through 
their country without encountering hostility. 
Nevertheless they appear intelligent, and to 
have naturally amiable dispositions. ‘The men 
are tall, erect, and well-proportioned ; their feat- 
ures inclined to European regularity; their 
eyes large, shaded by long lashes, and surround- 
ed by circles of blue pigment, that add to their 
apparent size. The apron, or breech-cloth, for 
men, and a short petticoat, made of strips of 
the inner bark of cotton-wood, for women, are 
the only articles of dress d d indi 
ble ; but many of the females have long robes, 
or cloaks, of fur. The young girls wear beads. 
When married, their chins are tattooed with ver- 
tical blue lines, and they wear a necklace with 
a single sea-shell in front, curiously wrought. 
These shells are very ancient, and esteemed of 
great value. 

From time to time they rode into the camp, 
mounted on spirited horses; their bodies and 
limbs painted and oiled, so as to present the 
appearance of highly-polished mahogany. The 
dandies paint their faces perfectly black. War- 
riors add a streak of red across the forehead. 
nose, and chin. Their ornaments consist of 
leathern bracelets, adorned with bright buttons, 
and worn on the left arm; a kind of tunic, 
made of buckskin fringe, hanging from the 
shoulders; beautiful eagles’ feathers, called 
“sormeh” — sometimes white, sometimes of 
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MOJAVE INDIANS. 


a crimson tint—tied to a lock of hair, and | sort seems to be the roof, where could usually 


floating from the top of the head; and, final- | 
ly, strings of wampum, made of circular pieces 
of shell, with holes in the centre, by which 
they are strung, often to the length of sever- 
al yards, and worn in coils about the neck. 
These shell beads, which they call ‘‘ pook,” are 
their substitute for money, and the wealth of 
an individual is estimated by the ‘‘ pook” cash 
he possesses. Among the Cuchans, in 1852, 
foot of ‘‘ pook” was equal in value to a horse ; 
and divisions to that amount are made by the 
insertion of blue stones, such as by Coronado 
and Alarcon were called ‘‘turkoises,” and are 
now found among ancient Indian ruins. 

The Mojave rancherias are surrounded by 
granaries filled with corn, mezquite beans, and 
tornillas. The houses are constructed with an 
eye to durability and warmth. They are built 
upon sandy soil, and are thirty or forty feet 
square ; the sides, about two feet thick, of wick- 
er-work and straw; the roofs tnatched, covered 
with earth, and supported by a dozen cotton- 
wood posts. Along the interior walls are ranged 
large earthen pots, filled with stores of corn, 
beans, and flour, for daily use. In front is a 
wide shed, a sort of piazza, nearly as large as 
the house itself. Here they find shelter from 
rain and sun. Within, around a small fire in 
the centre, they sleep. But their favorite re- 





be counted from twenty to thirty persons, all 
apparently at home. Near the houses were a 
great number of cylindrical structures, with con- 
ical roofs, quite skillfully made of osiers ; these 
were the granaries, alluded to above, for their 
surplus stores of corn and mezquite. 

As the explorers passed these rancherias, the 
women and children watched them from the 


a| house-tops; and the young men, for the mo- 


ment, suspended their sport with hoop and 
poles. At first only a few of the villagers seem- 
ed inclined to follow them, but at length their 
little train swelled to an army a mile in length. 

On the 27th of February, being favored with 
a clear and calm morning, they hastened to 
take advantage of it to cross the river; but the 
rapid current and the long ropes upset their 
“gondola” in mid-stream. The Mojaves, who 
are capital swimmers, plunged in, and aided 
them in saving their property. Many had 
brought rafts to the spot, anticipating the dis- 
aster. These were of simple construction, be- 
ing merely bundles of rushes placed side by 
side, and securely bound together with osiers. 
But they were light and manageable, and their 
crews plied them with considerable dexterity. 
It was night when finally the great work was 
accomplished—the Colorado crossed, and the 
camp pitched on the right bank. 
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Our friends had now quite exhausted their 
stock in trade in gifts, although large quantities 
of grain were yet in camp for sale. When told 
that their white brothers were too poor to buy, 
the Indians expressed no disappointment, but 
strolled from fire to fire, laughing, joking, curi- 
ous but not meddlesome, trying, with a notable 
faculty of imitation, to learn the white man’s 
language, and to teach their own. 

As long as our explorers were among them, 
these Mojaves were gay and happy, talking vi- 
vaciously, singing, laughing. Confiding in the 
good intentions and kindness of the strangers, 
they laid aside for the time their race’s studi- 
ous reserve. Tawny forms glided from one 
camp-fire to another, or reclined around the 
blaze, their bright eyes and pearly teeth glis- 
tening with animation and delight. They dis- 
played a new phase of Indian character, bestow- 
ing an insight into the domestic amusements 
which are probably popular at their own fire- 
sides: mingling among the soldiers and Mexi- 
cans, they engaged them in games and puzzles 
with strings, and some of their inventions in 
this line were quite curious. 

No doubt these simple people were really 
pleased with the first dawning light of civiliza- 





tion. They feel the want of comfortable cloth- 
ing, and appreciate some of the advantages of 
trade. There is no doubt that, before many 
years pass away, a great change will have taken 
place in their country. The advancing tide of 
emigration will sweep over it, and, unless the 
strong arm of Government protects them, the 
Mojaves will be driven to the mountains or ex- 
terminated. 

When the exploring party were about to leave, 
the chiefs came with an interpreter, to say that 
a national council had been held, in which they 
had approved of the plan for opening a great 
road through the Mojave country. They knew 
that on the trail usually followed by the Pai- 
Utes toward California the springs were scanty, 
and insufficient for the train; that thus the 
mules might perish on the road, and the expe- 
dition fail. Therefore they had selected a good 
man, who knew the country well, and would 
send him to guide their white brothers by an- 
other route, where an abundance of water and 
grass would be found. They wished their 


white brothers to report favorably of their 
conduct to the Great Chief at Washington, in 
order that he might send many more of his 
people to pass that way, and bring clothing and 
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utensils to exchange for the produce of their 
fields. 

Desiring to learn something of their notions 
regarding the Deity, death, and a future exist- 
ence, Lieutenant Whipple led an intelligent 
Mojave to speak upon these subjects. He 
stooped and drew in the sand a circle, which 
he said was to represent the former casa, or 
dwelling-place of Mat-e-vil, Creator of Earth 
(which was a woman) and Heaven. After speak- 
ing for some time with impressive, and yet al- 
most unintelligible, earnestness regarding the 
traditions of that bright era of their race which 
all Indians delight in calling to remembrance, 
he referred again to the circle, and suiting the 
action to the word, added : 
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‘“‘This grand habitation was destroyed, the 
nations were dispersed, and Mat-e-vil took his 
departure, going eastward over the great waters. 
He promised, however, to return to his people 
and dwell with them forever; and the time of 
his coming they believe to be near at hand.” 

The narrator then became enthusiastic in the 
anticipation of that event, which is expected 
to realize the Indian’s hopes of a paradise on 
earth. Much that he said was incomprehens- 
ible. The principal idea suggested was the 
identity of their Deliverer, coming from the 
east, with the Montezuma of the Pueblo In- 
dians, or perhaps the Messiah of Israel; and 
yet the name of Montezuma seemed utterly un- 
known to this Indian guide. His ideas of a 
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future existence appeared somewhat vague and 
undefined. ‘The Mojaves, he said, were accus- 
tomed to burn the bodies of the dead ; but they 
believe that an undying soul arises from the 
ashes of the deceased, and takes its flight, over 
the mountains and waters, eastward to the hap- 
py spirit-land. 

Leroux says, that he has been told by a priest 
of California that the Colorado Indians were 
Aztecs, driven from Mexico at the time of the 
conquest of Cortez. He thinks the circle rep- 
resents their ancient city, and the water spoken 
of refers to the surrounding lakes. This idea 
derives some plausibility from the fact, men- 
tioned by Alarcon, that, in his memorable expe- 
dition up the Colorado River in 1540, he met 
with tribes that spoke the same language as his 
Indian interpreters, who accompanied him from 
the City of Mexico, or Culiacan. 

It is to be regretted that the explorers had 
not a better medium of communication with 
this people, as, on this subject, much that is 
interesting might be learned from them. They 
have not yet received from white men any im- 
pressions to conflict with or to change the tra- 
ditions handed down from their ancestors. They 
seem to be isolated even from the Pueblo In- 
dians of New Mexico. Although a blanket 
made by Moquis, and a sash of Zufii manufac- 
ture, were found among them, they stated that 
these had been brought to them by Pai-Utes 
and Yampais Indians. 

Between the Mormon Road and the Pacific 
Ocean our attention is called to but one tribe 
more. In the blooming valley that leads to 
Los Angeles, and near the rancho of Cocomon- 
ga, a village of the wretched Cahuillas was 
found. With them was an old Indian, attired 
in an entirely new suit, in the fashion ‘of a Cal- 
ifornian ranchero, who professed to have come 
from Jos: Antonio, the general-in-chief of the 
tribe. His object was to learn from the ex- 
plorers, officially, whether the Californians had 
told them the truth, in saying that Santa Anna 
was on his way thither to drive the Americans 
from the land. The old fellow declared that 
he was not a Cahuilla, but a Christian, because, 
when a boy, a priest of San Luis Rey converted 
him. When questioned regarding the tradi- 
tions and religious notions of his tribe he be- 
came very reserved, as though he suspected 





Pacific, whence all the officers, with the excep- 
tion of Messrs. White and Sherburne, immedi- 
ately proceeded by steamer to San Francisco, 
en route for Washington. 


THE DEATH OF LOUIS XVI. 
BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 
S soon as the King had withdrawn from the 
Assembly, that body was thrown into great 
tumult in consequence of the application of 
Louis for the assistance of counsel. It was, 
however, after an animated debate, which con- 
tinued until the next day, voted that the re- 
quest of the King should be granted, and a dep- 
utation was immediately sent to inform the King 
of the vote, and to ask what counsel he would 
choose. He selected two of the most eminent 
lawyers of Paris—M. Tronchet and M. Target. 
Tronchet heroically accepted the perilous com- 
mission. Target, with pusillanimity which has 
consigned his name to disgrace, wrote a letter 
to the Convention, stating that his principles 
would not allow him to undertake the defense 
of the King.* The venerable Malesherbes, then 
seventy years of age, immediately wrote a letter 
to the President, imploring permission to assume 
the defense ofthe monarch. This distinguished 
statesman, a friend of monarchy and a personal 
friend of the monarch, had been living in the 
retirement of his country seat, and had taken no 
part in the Revolution. By permission of the 
Commune, he was conducted, after he had been 
carefully searched, to the temple. With a fal- 
tering step he entered the prison of the King. 
Louis XVI. was seated reading Tacitus. The 
King immediately arose, threw his arms around 
Malesherbes in a cordial embrace, and said, 

** Ah, is it you, my friend! In what a situ- 
ation do you find me! See to what my passion 
for the amelioration of the state of the people, 
whom we have both loved so much, has reduced 
me! Why do you come hither? Your devo- 
tion only endangers your life and can not save 
mine.” 

Malesherbes, with eyes full of tears, endeav- 
ored to cheer the King with words of hope. 

‘*No!” replied the monarch, sadly. ‘‘ They 
will condemn me, for they possess both the pow- 
erand the will. No matter; let us occupy our- 


selves with the cause as if we were to gain it. 
| I shall gain it in fact, since I shall leave no stain 


some sinister design beneath the inquiry. His | upon my memory.” 


people were a filthy and miserable set, present- 
ing a painful contrast to the Indians on the 
Colorado. 

The wilder bands of these Cahuillas range 
from the Mormon Road to the Sierra Nevada, 
and frequently commit depredations upon the 
frontier ranchos of California. ‘They are not 
numerous—perhaps do not exceed five hundred 
in number. Formerly, they all belonged to the 
California missions; but since the decadence 
of those institutions they have been peons on 
the ranchos, where many yet remain. 

On the 24th of March we find Lieutenant 
Whipple and his party at San Pedro, on the 





The two defenders of the King were permit- 
ted to associate with them a third, M. Deséze, 
an advocate who had attained much renown in 
his profession. For a fortnight they were em- 
ployed almost night and day in preparing for 
the defense. Malesherbes came every morning 





* One of Napoleon's first acts upon becoming First Con- 
sul was to show his appreciation of the heroism of Tron- 
chet, by placing him at the head of the Court of Cassa- 
tion. ‘*Tronchet,” he said, “was the soul of the civil 
code, as I was its demonstrator. He was gifted with a 
singularly profound and correct understanding, but he 
could not descend to developments. He spoke badly, and 
could not defend what he proposed.”— Napoleon at St. 
Helena, p. 122. 
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LOUIS XVI. AND MALESHERBES. 


with the daily papers, and prepared for the la- 
bors of the evening. At five o’clock Tronchet 
and Deséze came, and they all worked together 
until nine. 

In the mean time the King wrote his will; a 


very affecting document, breathing in every line 


the spirit of a Christian. He also succeeded in 
so far eluding the vigilance of his keepers as to 
open a slight correspondence with his family. 
The Queen pricked a message with a pin upon 
a scrap of paper, and then concealed the paper 
in a ball of thread, which was dropped into a 
drawer in the kitchen, where Clery took it and 
conveyed it to his master. An answer was re- 
turned in a similar way. It was but an unsat- 
isfactory correspondence which could thus be 
carried on; but even this was an unspeakable 
solace to the captives. 

At length the plan of defense was completed. 
Malesherbes and the King had furnished the 
facts, Tronchet and Deséze had woven them all 
into an exceedingly eloquent and affecting ap- 
peal. He read it aloud to the King and his as- 
sociates. The pathetic picture he drew of the 
vicissitudes of the royal family was so touching 
that even Malesherbes and Tronchet could not 
refrain from weeping, and tears fell from the 
eyes of the King. At the close of the reading 
the King turned to Deséze, and, in the spirit of 
true majesty of soul, said, 

**T have to request of you to make a painful 
sacrifice. Strike out of your pleading the per- 
oration. It is enough for me to appear before 
such judges and show my entire innocence. I 
will not move their feelings.”* 

Deséze was very reluctant to accede to this 
request, but was constrained to yield. After 

* Lacretelle. 








Tronchet and Deséze had retired that night, the 
King, left alone with Malesherbes, seemed to 
be troubled with some engrcssing thought. At 
last he said, 

‘**T have now a new source of regret. De- 
séze-and Tronchet owe me nothing. They de- 
vote to me their time, exertions, and perhaps 
their life. HowcanI requitethem? I possess 
nothing ; and were I to leave them a legacy it 
would not be paid; besides, what fortune could 
repay such a debt?” 

‘*Sire,” replied Malesherbes, “their con- 
sciences and posterity will reward them. But 
it is in your power to grant them a favor they 
will esteem more than all those you had it in 
your power to bestow upon them formerly.” 

‘* What is it?” added the King. 

‘¢ Sire, embrace them,” Malesherbes replied. 

The next day, when they entered his cham- 
ber, the King approached them and pressed 
each to his heart in silence. This touching 
testimonial of the King’s gratitude, and of his 
impoverishment, was to the noble hearts of these 
noble men an ample remuneration for all their 
toil and peril. 

The 26th of December had now arrived, the 
day appointed for the final trial. At an early 
hour all Paris was in commotion, and the whole 
military force of the metropolis was again mar- 
shaled. The sublimity of the occasion seemed 
to have elevated the character of the King to 
unusual dignity. He was neatly dressed, his 
beard shaved, and his features were serene and 
almost majestic, in their expression of imper- 
turbable resignation. As he rode in the car- 
riage with Chambon, the mayor, and Santerre, 
the commander of the National Guard, he con- 
versed cheerfully upon a varicty of topics. 
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Santerre, regardless of the etiquette which did | 


not allow a subject to wear his hat in the pres- 

ence of his monarch, sat with his haton. The 

King turned to him, and said, with a smile, 
‘‘The last time, Sir, you conveyed me to the 


now, I perceive, you are determined to make 
up for the omission.” 
On entering the Convention the King took 


his seat by the side of his counsel, and listened | 


with intense interest to the reading of his de- 
fense, watching the countenances of his judges 
to see the effect it was producing upon their 
minds. Occasionally he whispered, and even 
with a smile, to Malesherbes and Tronchet. 
The Convention received the cham in pro- 
found silence. 

The defense consisted of three ‘tualiee divi- 
sions. First, it was argued that by the Consti- 
tution the King was inviolable, and not respons- 
ible for the acts of the Crown—that the Minis- 
ters alone were responsible. He secondly ar- 
gued, that the Convention had no right to try 
the King, for the Convention were his accusers, 
and, consequently, could not act as his judges. 
Thirdly, while protesting, as above, the invio- 
lability of the King, and the invalidity of the 
Convention to judge him, he then proceeded to 
the discussion of the individual charges. Some 
of the charges were triumphantly repelled, par- 
ticularly that of shedding French blood on the 
10th of August. It was clearly proved that the 


people, not Louis XVI., were the aggressors. 
As soon as Deséze had finished his defense, the 
King himself rose and said, in a few words which 
he had written and committed to memory, 

‘** You have heard the grounds of my defense. 


I shall not repeat them. In addressing you, 
perhaps for the last time, I declare that my 
conscience reproaches me with nothing, and 
that my defenders have told you the truth. I 
have never feared to have my public conduct 
scrutinized. But I am grieved to find that I 
am accused of wishing to shed the blood of my 
people, and that the misfortunes of the 10th of 
August are laid to my charge. I confess that 
the numerous proofs I have always given of my 
love for the people ought to have placed me 
above this reproach.” 

He resumed his seat. The President then 
asked if he had any thing more to say. He 
declared he had not, and retired with his coun- 
sel from the hall. As he was conducted back 
to the Temple, he conversed with the same se- 
renity he had manifested throughout the whole 
day. It was five o’clock, and the gloom of 
night was descending upon the city as he re- 
entered his prison. 

No sooner had the King left the hall than a 
violent tumult of debate commenced, which was 
continued, day after day, with a constant suc- 
cession of eager, agitated speakers hurrying to 
the tribune for twelve days. Some were in fa- 
vor of an immediate judgment, some were for 
referring the question to the people; some de- 
manded the death of the King, others impris- 





onment or exile. On the 7th of January all 
seemed weary of these endless speeches, and 
the endless repetition of the same arguments. 
Still, there were many clamorous to be heard ; 


| and, after a violent contest, it was voted that 
Temple, in your hurry you forgot your hat; and | 


the decisive measure should be postponed for a 
week longer, and that on the 14th of January 
the question should be taken. 

The fatal day arrived. It was decreed that 
the subject should be presented to the Conven- 
tion in the three following questions. First, 
Is Louis guilty? Second, Shall the decision 
of the Convention be submitted to the ratifica- 
tion of the people? The whole of the 15th was 
occupied in taking these two votes. Louis was 
unanimously declared to be guilty, with the 
exception of ten who refused to vote, declaring 
themselves incapable of acting both as accusers 
and judges. On the question of an appeal to 
the people, 281 voices were for it, 423 against 
it.* And now came the third great and solemn 
question, What shall be the sentence? Each 
member was required to write his vote, sign it, 
and then, before depositing it, to ascend the 
tribune and give it audibly, with any remarks 
which he might wish to add. 

The voting commenced at seven o’clock in the 
evening of the 16th, and continued all night, 
and without any interruption, for twenty-four 
hours. All Paris was during the time in the 
highest state of excitement, the galleries of the 
Convention being crowded to suffocation. Some 
voted for death, others for imprisonment until 
peace with allied Europe, and then banishment. 
Others voted for death, with the restriction that 
the execution should be delayed. They wished 
to save the King, and yet feared the accusation 
of being Royalists if they did not vote for his 
death. The Jacobins all voted for death. They 
had accused their opponents, the Girondists, of 
being secretly in favor of royalty, and as such 
had held them up to the execration of the mob. 
The Girondists wished to save the King. It 
was in their power to save him. But it required 
more courage, both moral and physical, than 
ordinary men possess, to brave the vengeance 
of the assassins of September who were hover- 
ing around the hall. 

It was pretty well understood in the Conven- 
tion that the fate of the King depended upon 
the Girondist vote, and it was not doubted that 
the party would vote as did their leader. It 
was 2 moment of fearful solemnity when Verg- 
niaud ascended the tribune. Breathless silence 
pervaded the Assembly. Every eye was fixed 
upon him. His countenance was pallid as that 
of a corpse. For a moment he paused, with 
downcast eyes, as if hesitating to pronounce the 
dreadful word. Then, in a gloomy tone which 
thrilled the hearts of all present, he said, Death.? 





* Lamartine, Hist. Gir., ii. 342. 

t “* The crowd in the galleries received with murmurs 
all votes that were not for death, and they frequently 
addressed threat to the A ly itself 
The deputies replied | to them from the interior of the 
hall, and hence resulted a tumultuous exchange of men- 
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Nearly all the Girondists voted for death, with 
the restriction of delaying the execution. Many 
of the purest men in the nation thus voted, with 
emotions of sadness which could not be re- 
pressed. ‘The noble Carnot gave his vote in 
the following terms: ‘‘ Death; and never did 
word weigh so heavily on my heart.” 

When the Duke of Orleans was called, deep 
silence ensued. He was cousin of the King, 
and first prince of the blood. By birth and 
opulence he stood on the highest pinnacle of 
aristocratic supremacy. Conscious of peril, he 
had for a long time done every thing in his 
power to conciliate the mob by adopting the 
most radical of Jacobin opinions. ‘The Duke, 
bloated with the debaucheries which had dis- 
graced his life, ascended the steps slowly, un- 
folded a paper, and read in heartless tones these 
words : 

**Solely occupied with my duty, convinced 
that all who have attempted, or shall attempt 
hereafter, the sovereignty of the people merit 
death, I vote for Death.” 

The atrocity of this act excited the abhor- 
rence of the Assembly, and loud murmurs of 
disapprobation followed the prince to his seat. 
Even Robespierre despised his pusillanimity, 
and said, 

‘*The miserable man was only required to 
listen to his own heart, and make himself an 
exception. But he would not or dare not do 
so. ‘The nation would have been more mag- 
nanimous than he.”* 

At length the long scrutiny was over, and 
Vergniaud, who had presided, rose to announce 
the result. He was pale as death, and it was 
observed that not only his voice faltered but 
that his whole frame trembled. 

** Citizens,” said he, ‘‘ you are about to ex- 
ercise a great act of justice. I hope humanity 





aces and abusive epithets. This fearfully ominous scene 
had shaken all minds and changed many resolutions. 
Vergniaud, who had appeared deeply affected by the fate 
of Louis XVI., and who had declared to his friends that 
he never could condemn that unfortunate prince, Verg- 
niaud, on beholding this tumultuous scene, imagined that 
he saw civil war kindled in France, and pronounced sen- 
tence of death, with the addition, however, of Mailhe’s 

t (which d that the execution should be 
delayed). On being questioned respecting his change of 
opinion, he replied that he thought he saw civil war on 
the point of breaking out, and that he durst not balance 
the life of an individual against the welfare of France.” 
— History of the French Revolution, vol. ii. 





* ** Robespierre was by no means the worst character 


who figured in the Revolution. He opposed trying the 
Queen. He was not anatheist; on the contrary, he had 
publicly maintained the existence of a Supreme Being, 
in opposition to many of his colleagues. Neither was he 
of opinion that it was necessary to exterminate all priests 
and nobles, like many others, Robespierre wanted to pro- 
claim the King an outlaw, and rot to go through the 
ridiculous mockery of trying him. Robespierre was a 
fanatic, a monster; but he was incorruptible, and incapa- 
ble of robbing or of causing the deaths of others, either 
from personal enmity or a desire of enriching himself. 
He was an enthusiast, but one who really believed that 
he was acting right, and died not worth a sou. In some 
respects Robespierre may be said to have been an honest 
man."—Napoleon at St. Helena, p. 5.0. 


will enjoin you to keep the most perfect silence. 
When justice has spoken humanity ought to be 
listened to in its turn.” 

He then read the results of the vote. There 
were seven hundred and tweniy-one voters in 
the Convention ; three hundred and thirty-four 
voted for imprisonment or exile, three hundred 
and eighty-seven for death, including those who 
voted that the execution should be delayed. 
Thus the majority for death was fifty-three ; 
but as of these forty-six demanded a suspen- 
sion of the execution, there remained but a ma- 
jority of seven for immediate death. Having 
read this result, Vergniaud, in a sorrowful tone, 
said: ‘‘I declare, in the name of the Conven- 
tion, that the punishment pronounced against 
Louis Capet is death.” 

The counsel of Louis XIV., who, during the 
progress of the vote, had urged permission to 
speak, but were refused, were now introduced. 
In the name of the King, Deséze appealed to 
the people from the judgment of the Conven- 
tion. He urged the appeal from the very 
small majority which had decided the penalty. 
Tronchet urged that the penal code required a 
vote of two-thirds to consign one to punishment, 
and that the King ought not to be deprived of 
a privilege which every subject enjoyed. Male- 
sherbes endeavored to speak, but was so over- 
come with emotion that, violently sobbing, he 
was unable to continue his speech, and was com- 
pelled to sit down. His gray hairs and his 
tears so moved the Assembly that Vergniaud 
rose, and, addressing the Assembly, said, ‘‘ Will 
you decree the honors of the sitting to the de- 
fenders of Louis XVI. ?” The unanimous re- 
sponse was, ‘‘ Yes, yes.” 

It was now late at night, and the Convention 
adjourned. The whole of the 18th and the 19th 
were occupied in discussing the question of the 
appeal to the people. On the 20th, at three 
o’clock in the morning, the final vote was taken. 
Three hundred and ten voted to sustain the ap- 
peal; three hundred and eighty for immediate 
death. All the efforts to save the King were 
now exhausted, and his fate was sealed. <A 
deputation was immediately appointed, head- 
ed by Garat, Minister of Justice, to acquaint 
Louis XVI. with the decree of the Conven- 
tion. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon of the 20th 
Louis heard the noise of a numerous party as- 
cending the steps of the tower. As they en- 
tered his apartment he rose and stepped for- 
ward with perfect calmness and dignity to 
|meet them. ‘The decree of the Convention 
|was read to the King, declaring him to be 
| guilty of treason, that he was condemned to 

death, that the appeal to the people was re- 
fused, and that he was to be executed within 
| twenty-four hours. 

The King listened to the reading unmoved, 
| took the paper from the hands of the secretary, 
| folded it carefully, and placed it in his portfolio. 

Then turning to Garat, he handed him a paper, 
| saying, 











LAST INTERVIEW BETWEEN LOUIS XVI. AND HIS FAMILY. 


‘‘ Monsieur Minister of Justice, I request you | only with a spoon. This excited his indigna- 
to deliver this letter to the Convention.” | tion, and he said, warmly, 

Garat hesitated to take the paper, and the| ‘Do they think that I am such a coward as 
King immediately rejoined, ‘‘I will read it to | to lay violent hands upon myself? I am inno- 
you,” and read, in a distinct, unfaltering voice, , cent, and I shall die fearlessly.” 
as follows : | Having finished his repast, he waited patient- 

“TI demand of the Convention a delay of three | ly for the return of the answer from the Con- 
days, in order to prepare myself to appear before | vention. At six o’clock Garat, accompanied 
God. I require, further, to see freely the priest | by Santerre, entered again. The Convention 
whom I shall name to the commissaries of the | refused the delay of execution which Louis 
commune, and that he be protected in the act | XVI. had solicited, but granted the other de- 
of charity which he shall exercise toward me. | mands. 

I demand to be freed from the perpetual surveil-| In a few moments M. Edgeworth, the eccle- 
lance which has been exercised toward me for | siastic who had been sent for, arrived. He en- 
so many days. I demand, during these last | tered the chamber, and, overwhelmed with emo- 
moments, leave to see my family, when I desire | tion, fell at the monarch’s feet and burst into 
it, without witnesses. I desire most earnestly tears. The King, deeply moved, also wept, 
that the Convention will at once take into con- | and as he raised M. Edgeworth, said, 
sideration the fate of my family, and that they ‘* Pardon me this momentary weakness. I 
be allowed immediately to retire unmolested | have lived so long among my enemies that habit 
whithersoever they shall see fit to choose an | has rendered me indifferent to their hatred, and 
asylum. I recommend to the kindness of the |my heart has been closed against all senti- 
nation all the persons attached to me. There ments of tenderness. But the sight of a faith- 
are among them many old men, and women, | ful friend restores to me my sensibility, which 
and children, who are entirely dependent upon | I believed dead, and moves me to tears in spite 
me, and must be in want.” of myself.” 

The delegation retired. The King, with a The King conversed earnestly with his spirit- 
firm step, walked two or three times up and | ual adviser respecting his will, which he read, 
down his chamber, and then called for his din- | and inquired earnestly for his friends, whose 
ner. He sat down and ate with his usual ap- sufferings moved his heart deeply. The hour 
petite. But his attendants refused to let him | of seven had now arrived, when the King was 
have either knife or fork, and he was furnished | to hold his last interview with his family. But 
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even this could not be in private. He was to 
be watched by his jailers, who were to hear ev- 
ery word and witness every gesture. The door 
opened, and the Queen, pallid and woe-strick- 
en, entered, leading her son by the hand. She 
threw herself into the arms of ner husband, and 
silently endeavored to draw him toward her 
chamber. 

‘*No, no,” whispered the King, clasping her 
to his heart; ‘‘I can see you only here.” 

Madame Elizabeth, with the King’s daughter, 
followed. A scene of anguish ensued which 
neither pen nor pencil can portray. The King 
sat down, with the Queen upon his right hand, 
his sister upon his left, their arms encircling 
his neck, and their heads resting upon his 
breast. The Dauphin sat upon his father’s 
knee, with his arm around his neck. The beau- 
tiful Princess, with disheveled hair, threw her- 
self between her father’s knees, and buried her 
face in his lap. More than half an hour passed 
during which not an articulate word was spok- 
en; but cries, groans, and occasional shrieks 
of anguish, which pierced even the thick walls 
of the Temple and were heard in the streets, 
rose from the group. 

For two hours the agonizing interview was 
continued. As they gradually regained some 
little composure, in low tones they whispered 
messages of tenderness and love, interrupted by 
sobs and kisses and blinding floods of tears. It 
was now after nine o’clock, and in the morning 
the King was to be led to the guillotine. The 


Queen implored permission for them to remain 
with him through the night. The King, through 
tenderness for them, declined, but promised to 
see them again at seven o’clock the next morn- 


ing. As the King accompanied them to the 
stair-case their cries were redoubled, and the 
Princess fainted in utter unconsciousness at her 
father’s feet. ‘The Queen, Madame Elizabeth, 
and Clery carried her to the stairs, and the 
King returned to the room, and burying his 
face in his hands, sank, exhausted, into a chair. 
After a long silence he turned to M. Edgeworth 
and said, 

“Ah! Monsieur, what an interview I have 
had! Why do I love so fondly? Alas! why 
am I so fondly loved? But we have now done 
with time. Let us occupy ourselves with eter- 
nity.” 

The King passed some time in religious con- 
versation and prayer, and having arranged with 
M. Edgeworth to partake of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper in the earliest hours of the 
morning, at midnight threw himself upon his 
bed, and almost immediately fell into a calm 
and refreshing sleep. 

The faithful Clery and M. Edgeworth watched 
at the bedside of the King. At five o’clock they 
woke him. ‘Has it struck five?” inquired the 
King. ‘‘Not yet by the clock of the tower,” 
Clery replied ; ‘‘ but several of the clocks of the 
city have struck.” ‘‘I have slept soundly,” 
remarked the King; ‘I was much fatigued yes- 
terday.” 





He immediately arose, an altar had been 
prepared in the middle of the room, composed 
of a chest of drawers, and the King, after en- 
gaging earnestly in prayer, received the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. Then leading 
Clery into the recess of a window, he detached 
from his watch a seal, and took from his finger 
a wedding-ring, and handing them to Clery, 
said: 

“ After my death you will give this seal to 
my son, this ring to the Queen. Tell her I 
resign it with pain that it may not be profaned 
with my body. This small parcel contains locks 
of hair of all my family; that you will give her. 
Say to the Queen, my dear children, and my 
sister, that I had promised to see them this 
morning, but that I desired to spare them the 
agony of such a bitter separation twice over. 
How much it has cost me to depart without 
receiving their last embraces !” 

He could say no more, for sobs choked his 
utterance. Soon recovering himself he called 
for scissors, and cut off his long hair, that he 
might escape the humiliation of having that 
done by the executioner. 

** A few beams of daylight began now to pen- 
etrate, through the grated windows, the gloomy 
prison, and the beating of drums, and the rum- 
bling of the wheels of heavy artillery, were heard 
in the streets. ‘The King turned to his con- 
fessor and said, 

“*How happy I am that I maintained my 
faith on the throne! Where should I be this 
day, but for this hope? Yes! there is on high 
a Judge, incorruptible, who will award to me 
that measure of justice which men refuse to me 
here below.” 

Two hours passed away, while the King list- 
ened to the gathering of the troops in the 
court-yard and around the Temple. At nine 
o’clock a tumultuous noise was heard of men 
ascending the stair-case. Santerre entered, 
with twelve municipal officers and ten gens 
darmes. ‘The King, with commanding voice 
and gesture, pointed Santerre to the door, and 
said, 

“You have come for me. I will be with 
you in an instant; await me there.” 

Falling upon his knees, he engaged a mo- 
ment in prayer, and then, turning to M. Edge- 
worth, said, 

‘¢ All is consummated. Give me your bless- 
ing, and pray to God to sustain me to the end.” 

He rose, and taking from the table a paper 
which contained his last will and testament, 
addressed one of the municipal guard, saying, 
‘*T beg of you to transmit this paper to the 
Queen.” The man, whose name was Jacques 
Roux, brutally replied : ‘‘I am here to conduct 
you to the scaffold, not to perform your com- 
missions.” 

‘* True,” said the King, in a saddened tone. 
but without the slightest appearance of irrita- 
tion. Then carefully scanning the countenan- 
ces of each member of the guard, he selected 
one whose features expressed humanity, and 
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solicited him to take charge of the paper. The 
man, whose name was Gobeau, took the paper. 

The King, declining the cloak, which Clery 
offered him, said, ‘‘Give me only my hat.” 
Then taking the hand of Clery, he pressed it 
affectionately in a final adieu, and turning to 
Santerre, said, ‘‘Let us go.” Descending the 
stairs with a firm tread, followed by the armed 
escort, he met a turnkey whom he had the 
evening before reproached for some imperti- 
nence. The King approached him and said, 
in tones of kindness, 
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OF LOUIS XVI. 


| ‘*Mathey, I was somewhat warm with you 
yesterday, excuse me for the sake of this hour.” 
As he crossed the court-yard, he twice turned 

| to look up at the windows of the Queen’s apart- 
| ment in the tower, where those so dear to him 
| were suffering the utmost anguish which human 
hearts canendure. Two gens d’armes sat upon 
the front seat of the carriage. The King and 
M. Edgeworth took the back seat. The morn- 
|ing was damp and chill, and gloomy clouds 
darkened the sky. Sixty drums were beating 
| at the heads of the horses, and an army of troops, 
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with all the most formidable enginery of war, 
preceded, surrounded, and followed the carriage. 
The noise of the drums prevented any conversa- 
tion, and the King sat in silence in the carriage, 
evidently engaged in prayer. The procession 
moved so slowly along the boulevards that it 
was two hours before they reached the Place 
de la Revolution. An immense crowd filled 
the place, above whom towered the lofty plat- 
form and blood-red posts of the guillotine. 

As the carriage stopped the King whispered 
to M. Edgeworth, ‘‘ We have arrived, if I mis- 
take not.” The drums ceased beating, and the 
whole multitude gazed in the most solemn si- 
lence. The two gens d’armes alighted. The 
King placed his hand upon the knee of the 
heroic ecclesiastic, M. Edgeworth, and said to 
the gens d’armes: 

**Gentlemen, I recommend to your care this 
gentleman. Let him not be insulted after my 
death. I entreat you to watch over him.” 

**Yes, yes,” said one, contemptuously ; ‘‘make 
your mind easy, we will take care of him. Let 
us alone.” 

Louis alighted. Two of the executioners 
came to the foot of the scaffold to take off his 
coat. The King waved them away, and him- 
self took off his coat and cravat, and turned 
down the collar of his shirt, that his throat 
might be presented bare to the knife. They 
then came with cords to bind his hands behind 
his back. 

** What do you wish to do?” said the King, 
indignantly. 

‘¢ Bind you,” they replied, as they seized his 
hands, and endeavored to fasten them with the 
cords. 

‘*Bind me!” replied the King, in tones of 
deepest feeling. ‘‘No, no; I will never con- 
sent. Do your business, but you shall not bind 
me.” 

The executioners seized him rudely, and 
called for help. ‘‘Sire,” said his Christian 
adviser, ‘‘suffer this outrage, as a last regem- 
blance to that God who is about to be your re- 
ward.” 

*‘ Assuredly,” replied the King, ‘‘there need- 
ed nothing less than the example of God to 
make me submit to such an indignity.” Then 
holding out his hands to the executioners, he 
said, ‘‘ Do as you will! I will drink the cup to 
the dregs.” 

With a firm tread he ascended the steep 
steps of the scaffold, looked for a moment upon 
the keen and polished edge of the axe, and then 
turning to the vast throng said, in a voice clear 
and untremulous, 

** People, I die innocent of all the crimes 
imputed to me! I pardon the authors of my 
death, and pray to God that the blood you are 
about to shed may not fall again on France.” 

He would have continued, but the drums 
were ordered to beat, and his voice was imme- 
diately drowned. The executioners seized him, 
bound him to the plank, the slide fell, and the 
head of Louis XVI. dropped into the basket. 


| 





OUR CHARLEY. 

OUGHT to be a happy woman. 

We live in a neat house, in a pleasant 
neighborhood. By we I mean my husband 
and myself; Charley, his father’s namesake, 
our son and heir, aged seven years; the baby, 
two years old, whose name stands in our Fam- 
ily Bible as Mary, which becomes Minnie when 
spoken; and Ellen O’Brien, cook and maid of 
all work. ‘ 

My husband is in a very comfortable busi- 
ness, large enough to supply our moderate 
wants, and leave something over, even in these 
hard times; yet not so large as to compel him 
to make a slave of himself to manage it. He 
goes to his work at nine o’clock; this gives him 
time to read the paper, chat with me, play 
with the children, and breakfast leisurely. He 
comes home at five; so that he can rest, dress, 
dine at six, and be ready for any arrangement 
that we may have made for the evening. These, 
I take it, are just the right hours for a husband. 
He is not at home enough to be in the way, 
and is absent just long enough to be glad to 
see me when he returns. 

Our Ellen isa jewel. She can broil a steak, 
make capital coffee, and even boil a potato. 
With a little assistance from me she gets up 
my husband’s linen in a way that satisfies his 
critical taste; and never grumbles at taking 
care of baby or looking after Master Charley. 
She never flirts in the area with the butcher or 
milkman, or dawdles at the Dutch Grocery on 
the corner. She is proof against the blandish- 
ments of itinerant peddlers and book agents. 
The smoothest-tongued of all the tribe never 
yet succeeded in inducing her to leave him 
alone in the hall while she went to call the 
“Lady of the House.” She has cousins in 
plenty—as what genuine Milesian girl has not? 
—but they only visit her at reasonable hours, 
and never undertake surreptitious forays upon 
the tea-caddy or sugar-basin. If she makes 
tea for them, she does it openly and above- 
board, as though she had a perfect right to do 
so—as indeed she has—for ‘‘ servants” are hu- 
man beings, and have a just claim to the grati- 
fication of kindly feelings. Foremost among 
her cousins is Patrick Brady, a strapping, fresh- 
looking bricklayer, with a nice little account in 
the Savings’ Bank, and a lot in Brooklyn, upon 
which, they say, he is building a house. He 
makes his appearance in our kitchen two even- 
ings in the week. There is no concealment or 
subterfuge when I happen to ‘‘ drop down,” as 
I make it a point todo. Mr. Brady wishes me 
good-evening with the air of a man satisfied 
with himself and his position—which is perfect- 
ly right, for when the Brooklyn house is com- 


| pleted, our Ellen is to be installed in it as Mrs. 


Brady, and I know that I shall always be kind- 
ly welcomed there. Twenty years hence, if all 
goes well, I dare say Mr. Brady will be a richer 
man than my husband. 


Baby is never sick, and rarely cries. My 


husband never comes home tired out and cross; 
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CHARLEY 8 SPECULATION. 


or hints that my milliner’s bills are ruining 
him; or grumbles out a curse at the mention 
of Stewart or Brodie. 

With such a husband, baby, and ‘‘help,” I 
ought to be, as I began by saying, a happy wo- 
man. So I should be were it not for Charley. 

How that seven-years-old urchin manages to 
get into so many scrapes, perpetrate such an in- 
finite deal of mischief, and pick up such a vari- 
ety of queer acquaintances, passes my compre- 
hension. I can not keep him in-doors all day, 
yet I never let him go out for a run in the Pa- 
rade Ground without feeling sure that he will 
come back escorted by a troop of ragged, dirty 
followers, and minus some article of dress which 





he has given or swapped away. He has a nat- 
ural affinity for shipwrecked sailors, old-clothes’ 
men, and dog-sellers. If he could lead about 
an organ-grinder’s monkey he would be per- 
fectly happy. He is ready to strike up a friend- 
ship with any urchin who has an unwashed face, 
crownless hat, and ragged nether garments. 
Looking from the window not a week ago, i 
saw him with his father’s new hat and best coat 
in his hand, in deep consultation with a Dutch 
peddler. The faithful Ellen rushed out in time 
to prevent the consummation of the bargain. 
Upon descending to the street I found that he 
had traded off a vinegar-cruet, two silver-forks, 
his cap, and one of baby’s frocks, for two razors, 





RUNNING WITH 


FORTY. 
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FIGHTING FASHION. 


a bunch of cinnamon cigars, six sticks of candy, 
a piece of colored soap, and a dozen steel pens. 
The Dutchman could not speak a word of En- 
glish, but was negotiating by signs for the pur- 
chase of my husband’s coat and hat. He had 
offered a jack-knife, plaster casts of Little Sam- 
uel, General Jackson, and the Babes in the 
Wood, three packages of lozenges, a paper of 
pins, two dozen pearl buttons, and a wooden 
shaving-dish. Charley was standing out stout- 
ly for a Jews-harp, a crying baby, and a bottle 
of Cologne, in addition, when the opportune 
arrival of Ellen put a stop to the business. 

The very next day Master Charley came rush- 
ing to me. 





AIN'T HE A BEAUTY? 





‘*Mamma,” he asked, “mayn’t I run with 
Forty ?” 

I consented, though I had not the remotest 
idea what running with Forty meant. 

‘*That’s gallows!” shouted Master Charley. 
‘¢ Look out for the bull-gine when the bell rings! 
Nix cum raush! Jim-along-Josey !” 

He was away before I could recover myself 
from my astonishment. Where can the child 
have picked up such phrases ? 

Half an hour later, hearing a great noise be. 
fore the door, I lookcd out. There was out 
Charley at the head of a squad of a dozen rag- 
ged urchins. They had rigged an old candle- 
box upon wheels, with something that looked 
like the breaks of a fire-engine on the top. 
Charley, his long curls flying in the wind, was 
making a most unearthly tooting upon a tin 
horn. Pasteboard badges stuck in their caps, 





GROWLER. 
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bore the number 40. I now began to under- 
stam what “‘ running with Forty” meant. 

Having dutifully honored their captain's fam- 
ily by a salute, the juvenile firemen dashed 
around the corner before I could summon Mas- 
ter Charley. 

In an hour my hopeful son made his appear- 
ance, but sadly changed. His long curls had 
been clipped off close to his head, giving him a 
most hang-dog, villainous aspect. 

*‘ Charley,” said I, ‘‘what have you been 
about ?” 

‘‘ Been havin’ my hair cut, regular fightin’ 
fashion. Just like Jake’s.” 

‘* Like Jake’s! Who is Jake ?” 

‘*Oh, he’s a real nice little boy. His ma 
sells candy and cigars. She gave me two sticks 
of candy and a cigar for my handkerchief; and 
Jake gave me such a pretty dog for my cap, my 
new knife, and six cents. He’s such a pretty 
dog, and his name’s Growler. I'll go and fetch 
him.” 

Charley bolted from the room, and soon re- 
turned lugging in a half-starved, mangy mon- 
grel, almost as big as himself. 

‘** Ain’t hea beauty, mamma? Jake say’ he 
can kill rats and worry cats beautiful. Mayn't 
he sleep in my bed? He barks so gallows.” 

** Growler, true to his name, set up a terrific 
howl, and snapped viciously at his new master. 
Charley dropped the brute, who darted under 
the sofa, and lay there, obstinately refusing to 
be coaxed out, and snarled and showed a for- 
midable set of teeth when any one approached 
him. Charley began to cry. His new ac- 
quisition had suddenly lost all its charms. 

“Lemme call Jake. He'll catch him!” he 
whimpered ; and rushing out, he soon returned 
with his nice friend, whose original style of 
coiffure had so captivated him. 

After a vigorous hunt around the room, in 
the course of which Growler contrived to demol- 
ish sundry articles of crockery and commit sad 
havoc among the books and papers, Jake man- 
aged to secure the cur. 

‘*There, Jake, you may have him. 
I don’t want him,” sobbed Charley. 

“Gimme a shill’n for ketchin’ on him,” 
whined Jake. 


I guess 





GIMME A SHILL'N. 
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The shilling was produced, and Master Jake 
departed with his prize, to the great relief of 
Charley. 

What shall I do with the boy? 





MARK WILTON’S WIFE. 

L ~~ I began my artist-career in New York 

painting was not the thing it now is. All- 
ston had become great alongside of Peale and 
Stuart, but hardly any body else hoped to be. 
I verily believe that the first ten years I spent 
here, any young journeyman of the brush who, 
like Hosea Bigelow’s grandfather, restricted en- 
tirely the exhibitions of his breadth of execution 
to the sides of barns, had a better chance of 
success than I who worked on canvas. Rome 
was then the rapture of dreamers or the heavy 
bore of school-books, not the winter-quarters of 
the merchant’s family. Art had few patrons, 
and the Tenth Street palace of studios slept 
uneduced in its original clay-pits and timber 
woods. 

The place I called my studio was an attic on 
East Broadway, just out of Chatham Square. 
There, above the noise of the streets, I painted, 
sometimes for a pittance, sometimes for prac- 
tice ; and dreamed for pleasure, or for nothing. 

It is true [ had very hardtimes. I have seen 
the day when the Aurora that would not bring 
bread was put down for the tinman’s sign-board 
that would. Art may be degraded by painting 
sign-boards, but, I fancied, hardly so much as 
by starving. 

Yet I had my happy hours too. Their cause 
partook of the nature of a feeling of superiority 
to the rest of mankind—to certain ones of the 
rest in particular. A sentiment not approved 
in the moral philosophies, yet, perhaps, permis- 
sible in a man whose exercise of it must have 
been so innoxious as mine, situated as I was in 
a garret, where what I did could never hurt any 
body’s feelings. I live on the Avenue now, and 
from motives of kindness do not indulge in the 
gratification. 

But superiority to whom? I will tell you. 
There was my classmate at college, young 
Whiffletree, who at his graduation was worth 
five thousand a year. Having opened the ball 
of this life with an heiress expecting twice as 
much, at the time I sat in my garret, he was gay- 
ly dancing down the reel to the music of golden 
trumpets, and careless of whose toes he stepped 
on. Yet in that very garret I used to regale 
myself, at least once every day, on this reflec- 
tion, ‘‘ How much better off I am than young 
Whiffletree !” 

I doubt whether there was any sky-light to 
Whiffletree’s house; or, if there was, whether 
he ever used it. JZ had one, and there is no 
saying how valuable it was to me. It gave me 
right of entry to a patch of heaven just six feet 
square, and in al! his acres there was not one 
spot so fertile. ‘There grew the blue tints that, 
being transplanted to canvas, made beautiful 
women’s eyes; thence I brought the gold that 
made my angels’ hair; and there were cloud- 
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masses, sun-streaks, and burning tinges for any 
number and variety of landseape views. But 
especially did I glory, as, at the drawing nigh 
of evening, I sat beneath the panes taking that 
humble meal, my tea. Tea by compliment; 
for it was often only a glass of water which 
moistened my bread, and as I held the goblet up 
and let the rosy light stream through it, I ex- 
ulted, crying, ‘‘ Now is Whiffletree just at his 
port, drowsily nodding healths to the table- 
friends who love him not; mine is the self-same 
vintage that crowned the wedding of the young 
couple in Galilee, and heaven hath given it its 
purple like theirs!” 

But my sky-light was not my only stimulus 
to cheerfulness. Like all men with any of the 
true artist-soul in them, I had always looked 
forward to the day when I should be able to 
claim that great happiness—a good and lovely 
wife. I had pictured to myself the kind of wo- 
man I would like to be ever with me; I had 
moulded her, in my mind, into all that exqui- 
site softness which makes her heart a sweet pil- 
low in trouble, and an elastic reservoir for the 
joy which is too large to bear alone; I had 
beautified her brows with that heroic patience 
which rests on woman’s head like a halo—on 
ours like a crown of thorns. She shall be just 
so tall, said I; just so roundly formed; with this 
expression, this pose. 

At last it struck me that I would paint her. 
For surely to have some tangible image of this 
reward which was to be—even though it might 
not, could not, thoroughly represent the ideal— 
_ would be a great incitement, a goal to struggle 
toward. 

I took a week out of my most inspired season 
—the early spring—and gave it up to this deli- 
cate work. For a whole day at a time I could 
paint on easily, proudly; the very next, per- 
haps, saw me dissatisfied after an hour's work, 
but undiscouraged. I blotted out the failure, 
and went forward anew. 

At last I finished it. Sacrificing the physic- 
al to the spiritual for a while, I stinted some of 
my lower daily needs until I could afford to give 
it a handsome oval frame, and then hung it 
close by my easel where I might glance at it 
now and then, and gain courage in the work 
for food and fame. 

Somehow or other I did far better after that 
picture than ever before. The paintings which 
I sent to the Academy, just then in its child- 
hood, were every where pronounced successes. 
One by one patrons dropped in, or rather up, 
and at length I became of a mind to move into 
a politer and more accessible studio. One 
May morning that change, by the intervention 
of one cart and a small boy with a hand-car, 
was accomplished without detriment to my mea- 
gre stock of movables. 

My wife I carried, wrapped in much cotton 
and paper, in my own arms. My new studio 
consisted of two rooms, communicating by a 
door. Against the wall of the inner one I sus- 





I painted, yet guard her from unhallowed eyes 
of curiosity or custom, by closing the passage at 
the first footfall outside. Oh the sweet progress 
I made as I painted toward that woman—felt 
her growing more possible—and said, “ Not to- 
morrow, perhaps, nor the day after, but next 
year, who knows but you may be mine!” 

Now that I had become known, young Whif- 
fletree patronized me. Forgetting entirely the 
obscure hiatus between our parting at the col- 
lege threshold and his meeting me as the lion- 
ized artist, he was glad to see me—devilish glad 
—thought I had been dead, old boy—and all 
that sort of thing. And finding I was not in 
the sculpture line too, to his great sorrow, for he 
would have liked an equestrian statue of him- 
self as appearing in the mounted militia, he 
gave me an order to paint his wife. 

For the first sitting I appointed a bright day 
in June, when the leaves were all out, and a 
fresh smell of the flowering orchards up the 
river came down on the brisk north breeze, so 
that I felt in grand spirits for the work, and be- 
took myself to Whiffletree’s house with alacrity. 
I was ushered into the presence of a lady, state- 
ly, ‘handsome, frigid, and in velvets. At that 
day the idea of painting a lady in any thing 
but velvets or the stiffest of brocades would 
have been thought an absurdity. The mistress 
of a house who expected to be handed down to 
coming generations, would have shuddered at 
the thought of being seen by her grandchildren, 
like Healy’s beauties, in the informality of tulle 
and muslin, quite as much as if it had been 
proposed to her to sit for her portrait in gauze 
or tissue paper. 

We had broken the ice of the ceremonious 
introduction—interchanged the ordinary plati- 
tudes of compliment—got the right light, seat, 
and pose, and I had been sketching away dili- 
gently for about half an hour, when there came 
a ring at the door—very faint and timid, like 
that of a little child. The door of the parlor in 
which I stood before the lady was half open, 
and I could see the footman as he went to an- 
swer it, hear the knob turn, and then a girl's 
voice, which said, ‘* Will you ask your mistress 
if she can give me any sewing ?” 

Involuntarily I started at that voice. It was 
the sweetest I had ever heard—had heard only 
in dreams before. 

With an irresolution strangely contrasting 
with his usual imperturbable impudence, the 
flunkey stood for a moment hesitating whether 
to slam the door in her face. Then recovering 
his habitual pomposity, he answered, ‘‘ We've 
nothing for you.” 

** Ask, if you please.” 

These last words were said in so calm yet de- 
cided a tone that even the blunted instincts of 
the man showed him he was dealing with a su- 
perior—one who had been used to the respect 
of others, and never forgot her own. He left 
the front door just ajar, and retreating to the 


| parlor, looked in to say, ‘‘There’s a woman at 


pended her, so that I could still look at her as | the door, Mrs. Whiffletree, who wants work.” 
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«I thought my orders were, Thomas, always 
to send such people away!” 

“Very trae, ma’am; but she wouldn't go 
without my asking.” 

“ Make her, then.” 

Upon which the menial returned to the door, 
and, deigning no further parley, triumphantly 
slammed the door in the suppliant’s face. 

It must have been the sound of that voice— 
or the surprise at any one so much in want as 
to ask for work so earnestly, yet at the same 
time so little cowed by that want as not to cringe 
and go away at the first rebuff—or, it may have 
been a little momentary disgust at the ice-beau- 
ty I was painting, which would hide itself. 
At any rate, I put down the crayon for a min- 
ute, and looked out of the window. Just then 
the tired foot of the young girl came slowly off 
the last step; with a short hesitation she look- 
ed the other way up the street, then, more de- 
cidedly, she turned and came past the window. 
All the time I looked at her with that steadfast 
gaze which sees but one thing, and surely obe- 
dient to the powerful law of magnetism which 
never fails between men and women, she lifted 
her face so that it looked full into my own. 

Gracious Heavens! The face! the face! Jt 
was the one I had been painting toward for six 
years. 

No wonder young Whiffletree’s wife was 
startled from her coldness; no wonder she 
thought me suddenly gone mad; no wonder 
that on that account she and her husband dis- 
missed me forever, and to my somewhat injury 
yet exceeding little care spoke of me always 
after that, as we speak of old acquaintances in 
Bedlam. I lost that portrait—but I found my 
own! 

For with a half murmured incoherent apology 
—dashing my pencil down and my hat on—and 
leaving Madam and my easel where they stood, 
I rushed through the door, half knocking down 
the astonished flunkey in my way, and was in 
the street at a leap. 

She had not gone very far to be sure, but 
then the fear of losing sight of her in the wil- 
derness of New York, that was terrible. So 
then, straightway, if Mrs. Whiffletree had con- 
descended to come to the window, she beheld 
the mortifying spectacle of the artist-friend 
whom her husband had presented in close pur- 
suit of a repulsed sewing girl. 

At first it struck me that I would instantly 
catch up with her and address her. A mo- 
ment’s reflection showed me that this was not 
the best way. That womanly self-possession 
in trouble which would not let any thing in her 
walk or the carriage of her head proclaim to the 
street that she had been chilled or pained, to- 
gether with what I had learned of her from the 
few words spoken at the door, told me that such 
conduct would be intrusion on a native lady. 
Perhaps an intrusion to be distinctly repelled. 

Keeping at just such a distance behind her 
as might enable me to notice without being 
noticed, I followed her footsteps for more than 





an hour. She stopped at several doors, and 
repeated the same petition only to meet the 
same refusal that had fallen to her portion at 
Whiffletree’s. While she stood on the steps, I 
lay perdu behind tree boxes, waiting to renew 
my pursuit as soon as she came down. As I 
stood in this position at one corner, three ladies 
whom I knew passed by, and recognizing me 
with some surprise in so curious a situation, re- 
sorted to the hypothesis that I was studying the 
natural tints of wood, which, being told to other 
friends of theirs, gained me quite a reputation 
for industry. 

At length the young girl seemed utterly hope- 
less of success for that day at least, and tried no 
more doors. Even her heroic patience almost 
gave way, and I could see from the air with 
which she drew her vail closer and quickened 
her steps that she was wanting to cry, and get- 
ting home as fast as possible that she might do 
it unnoticed. It was now easier to follow her. 
Through the streets, on toward the upper and 
then almost unsettled part of the city, we kept 
our common way, until at last, reaching a broad 
waste field, now thick sown with free-stone 
houses, she took the narrow pathway which ran 
across it through scanty grass and luxuriant 
weeds toward a very small wooden house lying 
alone in the middle of the dreary blankness. 
We were the only two upon the waste, and 
fearing that she might turn, I sat down behind 
a huge boulder and waited until she was quite 
on the door-sill. Then she passed in. 

It was now but the work of a moment to 
complete my chase. I too hurried to the door 
and knocked. Before the knock was answered, 
I had time with one quick glance to take in a 
hundred little things which spoke of tenants 
within blessed with the rare appreciation of this 
fact—the poor of this world are too poor to re- 
fuse God’s free gifts. All around the exquisite- 
ly clean door-step were blooming those flowers 
which Heaven gives to all of us for the asking 
—wild violets, forest geraniums, anemones, and 
many another of the transplanted children of 
the wood. An eglantine, deftly trained by un- 
mistakable woman-fingers, hid with its fra- 
grant leaves and blossoms half the side of the 
house, growing ever more and more into a 
mantle of gentlest charity for the rough boards 
to which man’s workmanship had only granted 
one coat of coarse yellow paint, and verily man 
could not, had he the will, have brightened 
that house with such tints as Nature and the 
womanly heart had given it. Smoothly grav- 
eled was the little path in front of the low step 
—not a weed was any where to be seen marring 
its cleanliness—and the small knob of the door 
was bright to such a degree, that it seemed like 
a ball of sunlight set there by some fairy to 
guide the inhabitants home. 

I wondered that no answer came to my knock. 
So I repeated it, and began my survey again. 
Very strange! Nearly five minutes more, and 
not a sign of any one coming. The suspense 
was too much to bear—I turned the latch with 
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my own hand and entered. At the other end 
of the clean uncarpeted entry was a closed door, 
and, drawing near it, I heard the low sobs of a 
girl and an elder voice, as of a mother saying 
comforting things tremulously as if she would 
fain weep too. ; 

Then, growing still bolder, I made my way 
in—so softly that at first they did not ob- 
serve me. On a low wicker chair by the closed 
window sat a sad-faced woman, her eyes full 
of a patient, trustful tenderness undimmed by 
her sorrowful middle age, and kneeling with 
her head in that woman’s lap, the young girl 
whom I sought gave way to her mortification 
and pain in perfect abandonment. 

Stepping forward I drew their attention. 
The girl rose hastily, and, throwing back her 
long dark curls, turned on me a bewildered face, 
and shrunk toward her mother. Thank God to 
have found that face even in tears! The mo- 
ther looked at me for a moment with an air of 
dignified inquiry. 

** Madam,” said I, hurriedly, ‘* my only apol- 
ogy for what, I am aware, is a very strange in- 
trusion, is the fact that I was present at one of 
those houses where the young lady was disap- 
pointed, and so pained by her trouble that I 
could not help coming to ask the favor of your 
commanding my own efforts. Forgive my un- 
asked entrance—permit me to hand you my 
card.” 

“Mr. Wilton,” answered the lady, quickly 
glancing at my name, ‘‘it is my misfortune this 
day to be of gentle blood, yet without a soul to 
call me kin or friend save this daughter in all 
the great lonely city. If God, therefore, sends 
a friend, it is not fur me to quarrel with the 
way in which He introduces him. There have 
been days when you might have been as proud 
to be my guest as I to receive you whom the 
world honors. Be seated, please.” 

The involuntary self-assertion of the born 
lady which toned the last few words, gave way 
to a gratified and warmer look as I replied, 

** Believe me, I could not be prouder than I 
am now if you permit me to know you.” 

Ah! The same sad old story. Repeated 
daily in the mournful sonnet of a thousand city 
lives—yet never hackneyed—neverdone. There 
had been a young professional man—a lawyer, 
proud as John Halifax in the consciousness of 
having only two levers to lift him into fame, 
his brains and hands. With Heaven’s blessing 
on these means, he had built slowly up around 
him a New York practice, just large enough to 
admit of his bringing under the same dear little 
roof with him the woman heloved. This young 
couple lived together till one child was born to 
them—a daughter. Then just as the great 
gates of prestige and reputation began to rock 
on their hinges before his sturdy shoulder, and 
the gleam of the garments of those who had 
broken their way to the bright inner heights 
before him flashed more and more upon his 
eyes through the widening breach, he fell—fell 
on the very threshold. Fall of a great, patient, 





working heart in the morning—out of his armor 
forever, at the nightfall. And in this poor, 
small house now lived his widow and his or- 
phan. 

Years had gone by since the father went his 
way. Wall Street and the courts had forgotten 
him—his few clients hardly now remembered 
his name—yet this wife and daughter kept his 
remembrance holy, and still clung to New York 
that they might be near his old arena and 
oftener visit his grave. There were friends of 
the husband’s—friends of the wife’s far up the 
country—they would not ask home and suste- 
nance of them, lest the name of the dead might 
be dishonored by that bitterest reproach upon a 
young man’s tombstone: ‘‘ He left his family 
almost nothing.” Up to the day on which I 
first saw the two, they had just eked out life 
together on that ‘‘almost nothing.” Just then 
the banks were beginning to fail, and they lost 
it all. And then came the dreadful question 
which stares at widows and orphans out of every 
financial night, “‘ Where is bread to come from ?” 
How they were trying to solve it, I had seen at 
Whiffletree’s. Yes, that tender woman, still 
cherishing the memories of her younger life of 
luxury and the refined comforts of her wedded 
home—that slender, graceful girl of seventeen, 
educated by her mother into a delicacy of 
thought and feeling, into those riches of all 
mind and heart culture which no poverty could 
make dim, had come at last to the point where 
the world called on them for its menial services 
as the only condition of their staying in it. 

And do you think I let them sew? Do you 
think that while heart beat and muscles might 
strain in my body, I suffered the face that had 
drawn me on through long nights and days to 
honor for its sake, to grow sad and pinched 
ever more and more over the garments of the 
rich, and the ill-paid slop-iork of the great shops 
that stab woman to the heart with needles? 
Never! Not over a tambour frame, whereona 
king’s throne cloth was broidered, if I could 
help it! 

In a more pleasant and decenter part of the 
town I hired a small, comfortable house, already 
furnished. Into it I brought the two ladies, ut- 
terly overwhelmed at what seemed to be my per- 
fectly inexplicable kindness. They could not 
know the reason of it then—the reason which 
lay in my knowing that that young girl, or no 
one upon earth, was to be my wife, and any 
thing I could do to shelter her was but giving 
shelter to my own soul. 

To allay what I felt must be their fear of the 
world’s suspicion, though they never mentioned 
it, I would not live with them, alone by our- 
selves, as I would have done in Arcadia, heav- 
en, or any other country where people can be 
happy and innocent without being talked about. 
So I persuaded the mother to receive several 
other lodgers, and from the best of my acquaint- - 
ance procured two young married men, with 
their wives, to take rooms with us. 

I resolved that, although Ellen Lorn seemed 
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mine already by right, from the long years’ pos- 
session of that heavenly face of hers in my heart 
and my studio, I would not treat her as such 
in any sense until I might woo and win her. 
I was more painfully scrupulous than I would 
have been with any other lady to avoid doing 
or saying any thing which might look like as- 
serting a claim. I carefully governed myself 
against all intrusions upon her quiet and pri- 
vacy, and suffered myself only to see her at 
first upon grounds of the most polite etiquette, 
that, if possible, I might be thought worthy for 
my own sake, regardless of any past relations 
of benefactor and beneficiary, to have a place 
where alone of all others I would give my life 
to sit supreme. 

My course was a successful one. In time 
came the blessed, the unmistakable signs of 
being loved. The involuntary, warmer press- 
ure of the hand, when late in the evening, aft- 
er talking with them or reading to them for 
hours, I left her mother’s parlor; the solici- 
tude, the nursing, bestowed by gentlewoman 
goodness upon my slight pain or illness; the 


interest in all that I cared for; the pleasure | 


with which my day’s calendar of labors was list- 
ened to at nightfall by the breezy windows. 

And, finally, I determined to do that act 
which the truest and the bravest man must 
ever come to with more trembling than to any 
other passaze of his life; which only the flip- 
pant coward dares boast he approached non- 
chalantly, and according to mere cool forms 
—the finding out whether you have not been 
flattering yourself, and it is possible, after all, 
that you are to her you love the one man in 
the world, as she is to you the only woman. 
My thorough respect and self-respect had won 
the mother, and it was by her consent that, for 
my end, I invited the daughter to accompany 
me one morning to my studio. Ellen granted 
the request, and, reaching there, I opened the 
door of the inner room, and drew back the cur- 
tain that hung over my wife's picture. 

** Look, Miss Lorn !” 

A deep blush of delighted surprise and awak- 
ening spread over the face of the beautiful girl, 
and, as soon as she could get words, she said : 

‘*Why, when did you do this? I never sat 
to you.” 

“That portrait was painted nearly seven years 
ago.” 

‘What! Is it possible that any one just like 
me—” 

‘* No, there is none else like you; and, there- 
fore, if you can not do for me the one thing which 
I live for, on the broad earth I have nowhere 
else to go! Ellen! can it be that the last few 
months leave you still ignorant of what that one 
thing is?” 

I drew her gently toward me, and, as she hid 
her face upon my breast, she just whispered, 
**I can not find the words to tell you what 
I would say. I am sure you know it with- 
out—” 


Yes, thank God! Ido. I know it at last, 


and feel it, without words, for I love you, and 
you love me!” 

And then I told her the story of the portrait 
—the story, actually incredible save by her who 
trusted me. And my soul was full of hymns 
to think that this was indeed my wife’s portrait. 

It will always be my great sorrow, though 
now it be a consoled one, that we did not mar- 
ry, as the Law of Heaven calls all such as we 
to do, immediately. But the Law of Society 
said, ‘‘ Wait; wait till you are able to put your 
wife at the head of a more expensive—a more 
luxurious establishment. The world will visit 
you then, and you shall begin your married 
dance, like young Whiffletree, to the music of 
golden trumpets.” 

I grieve to say that the Law of Society so far 
overruled in my foolish mind the Law of Heay- 
en, that I proposed to remain engaged for one 
year before the wedding. In that time I would 
| work—oh, how I would work !—with one single 
| aim—the increase of wealth and distinction for 
| her sake. ‘The year passed, we would open a 
| house on Washington Square, perhaps, and keep 
servants and a carriage with the best of them. 

To this end I greatly enlarged my circle of 
acquaintances. I went more into society, and 
suffered myself to be lionized, with an ulterior 
view to orders. I became hail-fellow-well-met 
with many a dashing young blood, whose wealth 
would have hitherto been to me but a miserable 
compensation for listening to his horse, militia, 
and quadrille twaddle. I suffered myself to be 
talked to on the comparative merits of tailors 
by Snobson, to take drinks and rides wita De 
Fasteboie. I went into general routs and crush 
parties, and was seduced by learned women into 
dissertations upon Annibale Caracci. ‘The just 
nascent taste for and study of art in town ena- 
bled mothers, with daughters who did not de- 
spise the lure of a rising artist, to “* book-up” 
those young persons in all the commonplaces 
of dilettante painting and sculpture; so that 
they imagined their fascinations took me on my 
weak side, when they made sweet, bashful love 
to me, as an obvious professional character. 
How little they thought that I was all the time 
looking through them and over their heads to 
that quiet parlor where a young girl, who never 
got one of their cards, sat waiting my return 
over some choice old passage I had marked for 
her to read! How little they thought that I 
was using them all, men and women, waltzers 
and talkers, sons, daughters, and mammas, 
merely as the steps of a ladder, above whose 
top round sat—the sewing girl repulsed from 
Whiffletree’s! Yet how often did I say to my- 
self, ‘ Wilton, after ail, what better are you in 
all this selfish mingling with the people you de- 
spise than a walking advertisement—a rollick- 
ing sign-board, with ‘Painting done here!’” 
And I confess I had my misgivings as to how 
far I was acting nobly. 

As the time went on I began to feel all this 
excitement wearing on me. After painting all 








day, the whirl of incessant party-life was not 
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the thing for me. I ought to have been on 
Ellen Lorn’s peaceful little sofa. I suspect, 
too, that the drinks with De Fasteboie were not 
good for me; they told on my constitution in a 
feverish brow and a nameless craving. 

A night came which I shall never forget while 
I live. Ihad promised, in the morning, to take 
out Ellen in the evening for a moonlight row 
upon the North River. We would go to Wee- 
hawken on the flood tide, take a little straw- 
berry supper there, and come back by eleven 
or twelve on the ebb. It was all arra’ be- 
fore I kissed her good-by and left for the studio. 
A little after noonday, as I rested from my easel 
to take my lunch upon the sandwich which El- 
len always had ready in its clean white napkin 
when I left home, De Fasteboie sauntered in from 
his restaurant breakfast, taken, as his wont was, 
very early in the afternoon, and hailed me with, 

** How're ye, old fellow! Well, what’s up? 
Br-e-ad and ha-am, on my soul! really, equal 
to What’s-his-name’s hermit—‘ water and cress- 
es from the spring’—the exact words, I think. 
Come, put down that melancholy stuff. Bob 
and Bouncer are at the door, and my tiger can’t 
keep them more than a minute longer from 
kicking over the traces. Prime order, shiny as 
glass, and the oats fairly sticking out of them. 
Hurrah for the road and a Champagne dinner 
at Stryker’s! Come—quick!” 

Almost without knowing how, I consented— 
locked my door, and jumped up by De Faste- 
boie’s side on the dog-cart. Aside from having 
to hear him talk, it certainly was pleasant to be 
bowling along at a steady rate of twelve miles 
the hour on a smooth, tough, elastic road, to the 
thythm of spirited hoofs, out of the din and 
dust, all among blossoms, river breezes, and 
deep, green lawns of country houses. 

Our dinner at Stryker’s was elaborately good, 
even at that earlier day of luxury. The Cham- 
pagne was, perhaps, the child of vineyards then, 
and not of orchards. At any rate, we drank 
freely of it—drank till we felt its generous thrill 
with poignant pleasantness. And such good- 
fellowship, so-called, rose out of its bubbles that 
not until the clock aroused us, striking seven, 
did we think of taking to the road again. 

Seven o’clock! Oh shame!—at that very 
hour had I appointed to go with Ellen to the 
boat; and for what had I fergotten my prom- 
ise? JI, the earnest man and the worker, to 
revel with bon-vivants—to while a long summer 
day in banqueting—to waste even the hour I 
had pledged to the woman of my love! 

Full of that feverish restlessness which tor- 
ments the man who has criminally laughed 
away an appointed time, I prevailed upon De 
Fasteboie, after much reluctance, to order up 
the horses. 

We neither of us said much on our way in. 
With De Fasteboie it was after-dinner satiety 
that kept him taciturn; with me it was that re- 
morse which likes not to talk—only to get for- 
ward, both to repair injury, if possible, and to 
run away from itself. 





The bays, stabled all the afternoon, needed 
only to feel the reins, and warmed to work with- 
out urging. The sunlight was not yet quite 
out of one side of the sky, and the moon had 
just risen on the other, when we came whirling 
into the upper portion of Broadway. Of a sud- 
den, above all the other blended hum of town, 
then pealed upon our ears the quick alarm of 
fire-bells. Men, boys, and engines began to 
run and rattle through the streets, and making 
a strange mixed glare with the contending sun- 
set and moon-rise, the lurid surges of the fire, 
canopied with heavy smoke-clouds, rolled on 
our view from further down town. 

‘* Where is the fire?” I shouted to a man 
whom we hurled past ashe ran. ‘‘In Macdongal 
Street,” he replied, behind us. 

**Oh! I hope not any where near my studio. 
De Fasteboie—do me the favor to take me there 
—I may be necessary, if it is near.” 

Into the Avenue—past the Square—into 
Macdougal Street—fast as we could drive. Heav- 
ens! could itbe? It was my studio! Then De 
Fasteboie set me down among the struggling 
mob and the engines. After which, spite the 
bold training of his horses, he left, for their sake 
not daring to stay. 

‘** Friends, make way, if you please.” I shook 
off the hands whose rough kindness would de- 
tain me, and just plunging my handkerchief in 
a water-pail, tied it over my mouth and rushed 
up the half-charred stairway. There were pic- 
tures up stairs for the Exhibition—orders in 
every stage of progress—none of these were in 
my mind. My wife’s portrait—the talisman of 
all my hardest life—the goal to which I had 
painted forward for six years with all their 
nights and days—I would bring that down safe 
though I had to leap back from the window. 
With the floor half yielding beneath me and al- 
most strangled, I reached the landing and felt 
formykey. But no—no need—the studio door 
had been opened before me and stood ajar. 
Through dense clouds I groped, holding my 
breath, to the inner door—as I pushed that 
open, the floor within fell down, crackling with 
the pictures all ashes upon it, and a bright sheet 
of flame rolled up into my very eyes. A quick 
pain shot through them—then I opened them, 
and finding I could not see, cried out in agony, 
**Blind, O God! blind!” Yet Heaven helped 
me as I groped my way back to the stairs—then 
plunged down them to the ground. 

“Did you get it?” cried a hundred throats 
simultaneously, who knew not what, to me, 
that ‘‘it? meant. ‘‘ No,” I answered, mechan- 
ically, and the low murmur that went through 
the crowd showed how much those kind, rude 
souls felt sorry for my unknown wretched- 
ness. 


‘* Blind, O God! blind!” In the quicken- 


ing of that sudden, great affliction, there fell 
upon me like a tempest remorse for what I had 
lost and the sense of irreparable blight. I saw 
quickly go past me, in mournful procession, all 
the blind beggars I had ever pitied at the street 
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side and in hospitals. I saw Bartimeus as he 
saddened on the road before Christ came—Beli- 
sarius asking alms in the foruam—the blind old 
King of Judah in the foul dungeons of Babylon. 
Blind like them !—yea, blinder than them all; 
for I had shut my eyes to happiness, and chased 
ambition, pleasure, world-note, bandaged. And, 
the blind painter! his occupation gone in a mo- 
ment, what more could he do for her who was 
his only life? 

Thrown out of this world’s work-shop as a 
ruined tool, what more was left forme? One 
thing—and that I would do. At the foot of 
Hammersley Street the deep river was now run- 
ning in swift and strong flood. I might go to 
Weehawken yet to-night—I laughed i in my de- 
spair—yet not as I meant to go in the morning. 
Ellen would not be with me; no, she would not 
see me as I drifted cold and unpained through 
those quick waters, a drowned blind man—with 
my eyes glassily staring up to the moonlight, 
and my hair waving back like a strange waif 
of sea-weed. 

With this resolution in my mad soul, I man- 
aged to feel my way down toward the river— 
never stumbling at crossings or striking against 
posts—until the monotonous lashing between 
the piles and the feel of boards beneath my feet 
told me I was on the wharf. Going to the edge 
I shut my teeth, and without a prayer got ready 
to leap. 

Almost off! when a small round arm, nerved 
mightily beyond its common strength, caught 
me around the waist—and a bitter voice of 
grief—a woman’s voice—yes, Ellen’s—cried out 
close to my face, ‘Oh, Mark, Mark! Pity me 
—pity me, and do not die!” 

Utterly exhausted by my passion of despair 
I fell to the wharf, helpless asa child. And 
she, the loving and true-hearted, sat down, 
taking my hot head intoherlap. ‘‘ Would you 
kill me, Mark? Me whom you love? Speak 
to me—look at me—you will frighten me to 
death. Oh, look at your Ellen!” 

I turned my sightless eyes up to that heavenly, 
invisible face which bent over me, and answered, 
“Tshallneversee youagain. Iam blind—blind 
by fire!” 

For a moment the anguish that shook that 
tender young girl was like the wrath of a great 
whirlwind. In passionate sobs and tears it 
broke over me and mingled with my own sor- 
row, till I seemed growing mad again, and 
struggled to rise, saying, ‘‘No help for it—I 
anust die !” 

And then the mighty, self-conquering heroism 
of woman came to her aid. She brushed the 
tears from her eyes, and clasping my hand, 
answered with a voice of firm cheerfulness, 
“No! you shall never die, while I have eyes 
and hands for us both.” And almost uncon- 
sciously she led me from the pier, and guided 
me gently home. 

I slept a long and heavy sleep till late in the 
next morning. When I awakened, it was to 
feel instantly Ellen’s kiss upon my lips; to hear 





her voice asking how I felt. Then she said to 
me, ‘* Will you do me one favor?” 

‘* Any thing, my darling, any thing that one 
blind and cursed of God can do.” 

**Oh! don’t speak so. Dear Mark, do you 
love me still as much as ever?” 

**Can you ask me that—me whom you ‘saved, 
both soul and body last night?” 

“Well, then, you will grant me this one 
thing—let us be married immediately.” 

**Q God! to think I can never take care of 
you, now!” 

‘**Never mind—J can take care of you. Mo- 
ther and I have two more rooms to ourselves 
than there is any need of: we will take more 
boarders—don’t be afraid; we shall live. I 
only want to belong to you before all the world 
—that I may have a right to take care of you. 
If you love me still, let it be as I say this once.” 

We were married that very day. I, the 
blind—ah, the doubly blind—to her the beauti- 
ful, the patient, and far-seeing. 

For many a day afterward I sat in my little 
room with my eyes bound up, for they were 
very tender for a long time, while Ellen talked 
hopefully to me, and made bright pictures in 
my mind by telling me how the clouds and the 
grass and the trees were looking. Oh, the 
blessing she was to me in that darkness! 

Very soon after our marriage she told me 
how she came to save me at the wharf. At the 
first cry of fire, fearing I was away—for seven 
o'clock had come without bringing me—she had 
hurried to my studio, and reached it just in 
time to bear away out of the thickening smoke 
that one beloved picture. She had carried it 
to a safe place, and then returned in the vain 
desire of having the other paintings saved. 
She had been hemmed in by the crowd when I 
came—her voice lost in theirs, when I rushed 
up the burning stair-case. She had seen me 
return, groping strangely—broken through the 
crowd, and tracked me down Hammersley Street. 
She just reached the wharf in time and saved 
me! 

For many days, I have said, she sat with me, 
lighting my darkness. Her plans for keeping 
house, helped by our good and tender mother, 
were all successful. We lived comfortably, if 
not luxuriously, and I only groaned in spirit 
when I thought to myself, ‘‘ J might have been 
doing all this for her, and more.” No—not 
more—God never gives more, before heaven 
comes (and that coming only brightens and 
strengthens it), than a noble woman’s love on 
earth. 

Gradually J was able to do something. Peo- 
ple that had heard of me while yet I painted 
seemed willing to hear further from the blind 
artist. So using my Ellen’s pen, I wrote lec- 
tures upon the art whose practice must now be 
a memory only with me forever. Then she 
read them over to me till I learned them, and 
I traveled with her, talking them to the sym- 
pathizing audiences whose pity softened with- 
out mortifying me, because I could not see it. 
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Yes—and I did well at lecturing. This greatly 
helped me to be content in blindness. 

By-and-by what strange thing, do you think, 
happened tome? Early in the dawn—just be- 
fore the time when I always woke, now that I 
was blind—I had a dream in which I thought I 
could see again—Ellen’s face seemed upturned 
close beside me on the pillow, and I could per- 
ceive its lovely outlines quite plainly. In my 
sleep I felt ravished with joy—so that I woke 
from the very excess of it. ‘* But,” said I to 
myself, ‘* I must be very long waking—how that 
dream clings!” For still I saw that face, clear 
asinsleep. ‘‘ What! my God, can it be? Not 
sleep—but real waking ?” 

‘Oh, Ellen, Ellen! I see you again! I 
am not—not quite blind!” As she woke in 
sudden amazement, and saw the truth—that I 
could see a very little—she shed the first tears 
from her brave steadfast eyes that she had per- 
mitted herself since she had to uphold me. 

After that, little by little, my full sight came 
back to me. I painted again, and became 
more famous than before. I realized my dream 
of a fine house, equipage, all material splendor 
I had striven for. But as He who knows all 
hearts bears me witness, I would be blind again, 
if no otherwise could I see the heaven of that 
woman’s heart as I saw it in my blindness! 





LYDIA LANKFORT’S WEDDING. 

AVING shown me the chambers of the 

house—the dairy-room, with its hundred 
cheeses, like so many flattened spheres of gold, 
ranged upon shelves—the wool-loft, in which 
were stored the results of three seasons’ shear- 
ing—the yellow-white blocks of fleeces packed 
away, in regular rows, to the ceiling, with little 
aisles and arches, all of wool, and having ex- 
plained to me, very innocently, that this crop, 
reaped from the backs of sheep, was a commod- 
ity which increased in weight by being kept, and 
that it would probably command a better price 
per pound another season than this, the young 
ladies of the farm conducted me to the pantry, 
where they exhibited a trayful of extraordina~ 
ry hens’-eggs ; then to the wash-room, to show 
me the glossy water-tank, supplied by a spout 
from the hill; and, finally, asked me if I would 
like to see their grandmother ? 

‘* By all means!” I replied; and they accord- 
ingly led me to a sitting-room, where the old 
lady sat, with a large gray cat in her lap, knit- 
ting a sock which was precisely the color of the 
cat. 

“‘Gran’ma!” cried the youngest of the girls 
—the prettier of the two, if there was any dif- 
ference in their beauty, for they were both hand- 
some as cherries—‘‘Gran’ma!” she repeated, 
raising her voice, for it appeared that the old 
lady was rather deaf, ‘‘ here’s a gentleman come 
to see you.” 

* A gentleman from Boston!” added her sis- 
ter, laughing. 

‘From Boston!” echoed the old lady, put- 
ting on her spectacles. ‘‘I declare! Why 





didn’t you tell me—I'd have slicked up a little. 
No matter now, though. How do yedo? So 
you're from Boston, be ye?” 

There was a good-humored smile of curiosity 
on her face as she examined me through her 
glasses; and at the same time I observed that 
both the girls were laughing. 

“You'll have to tell your story about the gen- 
tleman from Boston!” said Delia (that was the 
younger), in the old lady’s ear. 

** And Lyddy Lankfort’s wedding!” exclaim- 
ed the grandmother, quite merrily. ‘‘ That’s 
jest what come into my head! I never hear of 
a gentleman from Boston but I think on’t, I do 
believe. But I couldn't tell it; my memory’s 
a failin’ on me so. Here, Susie! you take up this 
stitch I’ve dropped; I’ve took up many a stitch 
for you, girls, when you was childern, and larn- 
in’ to knit, and that’s all the good it ever done 
ye. I guess you'd go without stockings, if ye 
didn’t have me to knit ’em for ye, for all knit- 
tin’ on ’em yourselves.” 

Having given Susie the sock, with this severe 
comment, the old lady wiped her glasses, and 
held them pensively in one hand, while she 
gently stroked the cat’s neck with the other. 
The cat purred; Susie bent blushingly over the 
sock; Delia played with astring; 1 looked with 
pretended interest at the pathetic picture of the 
old lady and her cat; but I was, in reality, 
thinking how handsome the girls were, and how 
captivating they would be had they possessed a 
little sentiment with their fun, and been less 
shockingly practical. 

“Gentleman from Boston!” suddenly burst 
forth the old lady, with a laugh. “I don’t 
know as I've thought on’t for the last sixty years 
without laughin’, no matter where I was—even 
if twas in meetin’ !” 


“Sixty years!” I observed. ‘‘ That is a 
long road to look back over.” 
‘*Wa’al, in one sense, ’tis. There’s been 


changes that make it seem so. Times wasn’t 
then as they be now. You'd think ’twas rather 
funny, wouldn’t you, to go back to where there 
wasn’t any railroads, or steamboats, or tally- 
grafts? I don’t remember as we ever used to 
see a newspaper very often them days. And 
as for chaises, and buggys, and such things, I 
don’t believe there was over a dozen or so in all 
Connecticut. At least I never see one in our 
village—only Deacon Lankfort had a kind of a 
one-hoss wagin he used to drive to meetin’, and 
thought drea’ful smart ! 

“The Deacon was one of the richest men 
there was in town; he had a noble farm, and 
kept store besides—sold sugar, calico, brooms, 
Boston crackers, and no end of rum. “Iwa’n’t 
considered any disgrace them days to sell rum. 
‘Temperance—I never heard of temperance when 
I was a girl. 

“*Tt’s the Deacon's darter, Lyddy Lankfort, I 
was goin’ to tell ye about. She liked Enos Foote. 
Enos was a clerk in her father’s store, and as 
likely a young man as any there was in town. 
I don’t know ’t they was exactly engaged; but 
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*twas understood well enough by every body 
that he was to marry Lyddy, and go into bus- 
iness with her father, who was to take him into 
partnership; and every thing went on smooth 
enough, till up comes that everlastin’ gentleman 
from Boston. 

“T never shall forgit the fust time I see him. 
*Twas to meetin’; he had some business with 
the Deacon, and he sot in the Deacon's pew. 
He was dressed up mighty smart, with his hair 
all queued down behind, and pomatumed up 
straight before, and powdered all over, as if it 
had jest come out of a flour-bag. ‘That was the 
fashion them days. But I couldn’t help laugh- 
in’ to see him lookin’ so uncommon stiff and 
f’erce! He staid in town three or four days, 
and the Deacon introduced him around, and had 
so much to say about the gentleman from Bos- 
ton that it got to be a by-word; for the Deacon 
thought there never was any body like him. We 
used to joke Lyddy about him, and asked Enos 
if he knew there was a sock knittin’ for him ? 
and it worked ’em both up so, I began to mis- 
trust how the land lay. The Deacon had his 
weaknesses—he was human, and desperit world- 
ly—and he'd thought it all over, how nice ’twould 
be to have the gentleman from Boston a mem- 
ber of his family. 

‘* Lyddy warn’t a girl to be slighted neither, 
by the best of ’em. She was amazin’ perty— 
clear red and white—with eyes bright as di’- 
monds. She wa’n’t none too good for Enos, 
though. But while every girl in the neighbor- 


hood was after him, and he was after Lyddy, 
she changed her mind all at once, and began 
to receive attentions from the gentleman from 


Boston. “Iwas her father’s doin’s mostly; but 
she was young, and a little giddy, and I s'pose 
she thought it would be a fine thing to marry 
a stranger that dressed so smart, and talked so 
large, and walked so like a prince of the ’arth, 
and had so much money as folks told about— 
and that, arter all, was the main thing, I imagine. 

‘*They managed perty shrewd to keep Enos 
quict, and at last he was sent off to Hartford 
on some pretense of business, but for no ’arthly 
reason under the sun, only to have him out of 
the way when the weddin’ come off. The gen- 
tleman from Boston was f’erce enough for the 
match—and no wonder ; for whoever got Lyddy 
got a perty wife, and a fortin’ with her. 

‘** Your gran’ther Slade was courtin’ me along 
*bout that time; he was a kind of half-cousin 
of Lyddy’s—her father was old granny Slade’s 
half-brother—and since we’d been engaged, 
Lyddy and I had got to be tolerable intimate. 
So one day, arter she was published—the min- 
ister used to read off in meetin’ them that con- 
templated matrimony, always, in those days— 
Lyddy sent for me to come over and see her. 
I took my knittin’, and went over—girls never 
thought of goin’ a visitin’ then ’thout some kind 
o’ work. I remember I went cross-lots, and 
picked some ros’berries by the way, and strung 
some on a stalk of grass to take to Lyddy. She 
run out by the well to meet me, and hugged me 





in her arms, and bust out a cryin’ right there on 
my neck. 

‘**My, Lyddy!’ says I. ‘What on ’arth is 
the matter?’ saysI. ‘Now don’t cry!’ says I. 
But all the time I was a cryin’ myself; for I 
knowed what the trouble was—and many a sad 
and lonesome time I'd had thinkin’ of her and 
poor Enos Foote, though ’twa’n’t no business of 
mine. 

“*T an’t cryin’! or if I be, it’s cause I’m so 
glad to see ye!’ says Lyddy, says she. ‘Come 
in, do!’ So I went in, and she began to look 
a little chirk, showin’ me her weddin’-dress and 
fixin’s. But I couldn’t feel happy somehow; I 
kep’ thinkin’, thinkin’, and e’ena’most chokin’, 
when I tried to talk; and at last I couldn’t help 
speakin’ right out : 

‘¢ “What ’u’d Enos say, Lyddy?’ 

“She turned white as a sheet, and dropped 
her dress, and stood a minute the most distress- 
ed object ever I set eyes on; then she began to 
cry agin! 

***Qh, don’t mention Enos!’ says she. 
‘There never was any body so miserable as I 
be!’ 

**She took on terrible for much as ten or 
fifteen minutes; and I let her, for I thought 
*twould do her good to have her cry out. But 
I felt awfui while I sot by and looked on. I 
was in love a little myself then, and I could 
jest enter into her feelin’s, and feel for Enos, 
too, exactly as if’t had been my own case. 
At last she wiped up, and tried to put a good 
face on the matter. 

**¢Tt’s no use now,’ says she; ‘le’s talk 
about somethin’ else.” 

“ But I was determined to dive into the mat- 
ter a little deeper. So says I: 

***Tf you don’t like him, what makes ye 
marry him?’ says I. 

“Tf I don’t like who?’ Lyddy spoke up, real 
spunky for a second or two. 

*** Your gentleman from Boston!’ says I. 

***Who says I don’t like him? Of course I 
like him, or I shouldn’t marry him,’ says she ; 
but her voice was beginnin’ to tremble. 

** «But there’s somebody you like better,’ says 
I. ‘No use your denyin’ that. And there’s 
somebody likes you a good deal better than ever 
you desarved he should. And you're willfully 
and wickedly breakin’ his heart, as if ’twa‘n’t of 
no more vally than a stun under a cart-wheel! 
Excuse me for bein’ so plain with ye, Lyddy; 
but that’s jest what I think, and I couldn’t help 
sayin’ it.’ 

‘*Instid of bein’ mad, as I s’posed she’d be, 
what did she do but run up to me, and git right 
down on her knees by my side, and look up in 
my face, with her hands a holdin’ both of mine 
tight, and the tears a running out of her eyes 
jest like two springs of water! 

**¢Qh! will it break his heart?’ says she. 
‘Do you think he loves me so—do you?” And 
she laughed and sobbed, both at the same time, 
as if it made her happy, even then, to think how 
Enos loved her. 
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*‘Then she told me the hull story; and it 
did really seem as though she wa’n’t so much 
to blame, arter all. “Iwas all her father’s and 
relations’ doin’s—for they was bent on havin’ 
her marry the gentleman from Boston, and 
they’d fairly talked it into her, and made her 
think she must. She owned right up that she 
didn’t like him a bit, and never could; and de- 
clared she had never for a minute thought Enos 
would feel half so bad about it as she did. 

**«*Tan’t too late yit,’ says I. 

*“‘She brightened up at that; but when I 
told her what she ought to do, her countenance 
fell, and she gasped out that she never could do 
it in the world! 

*‘¢Turn right about,’ says I, ‘and undo jest 
all you've done wrong—that’s the only way. 
Tell your father you never understood your 
feelin’s till now; that you never can love any 
body but Enos; and that, as for marryin’ the 
gentleman from Boston, you can’t and won’t!’ 
That’s what I told her; and I was so worked 
up about it I guess I laid it down to her perty 
strong. 

“* What "Il every body say?’ says she. 

*¢ ‘Never mind what every body ‘Il say,’ says 
I. ‘Think of Enos. Think of bein’ married 
to a man you don’t like, and the man you do 
like breakin’ his heart about ye! What ’ll you 
care for a little property more or less, or ’pearin’ 
smart, or what folks ’ll say or think, when there 
ain’t no more love for you in the world? Think 
on’t,’ says I. ‘Then be brave as a lion, and 
It’s your right 


have your own way for once. 
and duty, and it’s Enos’s right, above all.’ 
** Wa’al, I made her almost promise. 
*twa’n’t much use talkin’ to her about bein’ 
brave as a lion, for she was nothin’ but a lamb. 
If I had only been in her place a little while I 


But 


guess there’d have been a stir! She wanted to 
think on’t one night, she said. So I went and 
left her. But it seemed as though I’d took all 
her trouble with me. I was so distressed I 
didn’t sleep a wink all night, thinkin’ of her 
and Enos. Toward mornin’ an idee come into 
my head : I'd write a letter; I'd write to Enos, 
and tell him jest how matters stood. Soon as 
the birds began to twitter I was out of my bed; 
and ’fore noon that letter was on its way to 
Hartford. If Enos should come back, I felt 
perty sure he and I together could have influ- 
ence enough with Lyddy to break off the match. 
But mails didn’t go so quick then as they do 
now; ‘twas only five days ’fore the weddin’, and 
I was drea’ful ’fraid Enos wouldn’t git the letter 
and come on in season. 

*¢ Wa’al, I’m makin’ a long story on’t, as ’tis ; 
and if I should begin to tell ye all that was said 
and done in them five days, ’twould keep ye 
here till this time to-morrow, sartin. Lyddy 
was in a terrible state o’ mind—dreadin’ the 
weddin’, wishin’ to break off with the gentle- 
man from Boston, but afraid to do any thing. 
I didn’t let her know a word about my writin’ 
to Enos till the very last. As he didn’t come, 
I thought I'd tell her, and maybe that would 

w 





put a little sperit into her. ‘Twas the day of 
the weddin’—the bridegroom was expected, 
and they was to be married that evenin’, and I 
was over to the Deacon’s, a dressin’ on her, 
and helpin’ git ready for the ceremony. She'd 
had a talk with her father, and he'd fairly 
frightened her out of the idee of breakin’ off; 
and I found her so helpless and meek over it, 
that I lost all patience, and told her I’d done 
all I could, and now if I was to deck her off, 
Td do it, jest as I would for her funeral; for I 
felt for all the world as if she was goin’ to be 
buried insted of married. 

** ¢ But,’ says I, ‘ there ‘ll be somebody here 
you don’t expect, and somebody you won’t care 
to see.’ 

*¢¢ Who do ye mean?’ says she, lookin’ white 
and scar’t, ‘not Enos?’ 

** Yes,’ says I, ‘Enos; for I wrote to him 
five days ago, and he'll have jest time to git 
here.” 

*‘ She sunk right down ‘on the floor where 
she stood, and dropped her face between my 
feet, and lay as still as if *twas really goin’ to 
be a funeral ’stid of a weddin’; till bime-by 
she began to moan and take on desprit, and 
twist herself out o’ my arms when I tried to 
raise her up. Jest then I heard the gate slam, 
and looked, and see the Deacon a comin’ toward 
the house. Now I was always afraid of the 
Deacon, he was such a stern, hard man ; but I 
knew he loved his darter, and meant her good ; 
and when I see him comin’, an idee struck me, 
so sudden, it fairly took my breath away for 
the time bein’. Thinks I to myself, he ha’n’t 
no notion how bad she feels; and if he should 
see her now! So up I jumped, and ran down 
stairs, and spoke to him— 

*** Deacon Lankfort!’ says I. 

“But my heart was in my throat; and he 
looked at me with such a scowl, I couldn’t say 
another word, only ‘Lyddy!’ He see some- 
thin’ was the matter; and up stairs we went 
together; and there we found Lyddy on the 
floor, jest as T'd left her, only she was sobbin’ 
now as if her heart was broke. 

‘¢ ¢Lyddy!’ says he, ‘ what’s this?’ 

‘* He spoke stern, and took hold of her, and 
made her sit up; and she was so ’fraid of him, 
she hushed up right away, and I see that then 
was the time for me to say my word, if ever. 

** *Tt’s jest this, Mr. Lankfort,’saysI. ‘She’s 
afraid to tell ye; but you ought to know, and 
if she won’t speak, I will. She’s a cryin’ her- 
self to death, ’cause she don’t want to marry 
that man. She don’t like him—she says she 
don’t. She likes Enos; and Enos expects to 
marry her ; and it’s like throwin’ away all her 
happiness to give him up; and, for my part, I 
declare it’s a sin and a shame!’ 

***You hush up your nonsense!’ says the 
Deacon to me, lookin’ black as a thunder-cloud. 
‘ Lyddy has got school-girl notions enough of 
her own without you puttin’ more into her 
bead. It’s too late to draw back now, if she 
wanted to. But she don’t want to. She an’t 
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so unreason’ble. She'll like one husband as 
well as another arter she’s married to him. 
What do you girls know about such matters? 
Now don’t le’me hear any more of this non- 
sense, or I’ll give ye both a good whippin’, and 
shet ye up!’ 

“ Wa’al, he had shet me up—I couldn’t say 
another word ! 

‘¢ ©You see it’s no use,’ says Lyddy, says she, 
arter he was gone. ‘So don’t say another word 
about Enos. I shall try not to think of him any 
more. If he comes—but I don’t think he'll 
come. If you wrote five days ago, he ought 
to be here, if he’s coming. He never loved me, 
or he would have come!’ And from that she 
began to take on agin, layin’ all the blame on 
to Enos, ’cause if he had cared for her, he 
never would have kep’ so long away. 

“For my part, I see the only thing left was 
to go through with it like a bad job, the quiet- 
est way possible. I didn’t speak of Enos agin, 
and Id given up his coming, or, at least, his 
doing any good if he did come. Every thing 
was ready ‘fore night. But now the Deacon 
began to grow the least mite uneasy. The 
bridegroom hadn’t made his appearance. The 
Boston stage that usually got along by five 
o'clock, had been delayed somewhere on the 
road; but that didn’t give me any hope, I 
knowed ’twould come soon or late, and that 
delayin’ the ceremony half an hour, more or 
less, wouldn’t make any difference. The Dea- 
con sent over to the tavern, and got word that 
one stage had come, but ’twas the Hartford, not 
the Boston stage ; and Enos wasn’t in it. 

‘**You’d a thought Lyddy wouldn’t care much 
how she looked, standin’ up to be married, under 
such sarcumstances. But a woman’s a woman, 
arter all. I was provoked to see her forgit all 
about Enos, to think of her dress, and look in 
the glass, and prink, and ask about this thing 
and that, what would become her, and what 
wouldn’t; and put on smiles aforehand, jest as 
if she was the happiest bride on ’arth! But 
then I thought, it’s the natur’ of a woman’s 
vanity to want to look perty, even in the coffin ; 
so I couldn’t feel to blame Lyddy so much arter 
all. 

“*¢Twasn’t dark yit, when the invited guests 
began to come: your gran’ther Slade rode up, 
hossback, bringin’ Thankful Slade behind him, 
ona pillion. Finally, the minister and his wife 
come, afoot; she wore a trail to her dress a 
yard long, which was the fashion, and she had 
it pinned up onto her waist, to keep it out of 
the dust of the road. The waist of her dress 
was made to come jest under her arms. The 
minister was a pompous, struttin’ little man, 
not more’n five feet tall; and he wore short 
breeches, with knee-buckles, a cocked hat, and 
an immense wool wig, white as bleachin’ would 
make it, and frizzled all over his head. I guess 
you'd laugh to see your minister and his wife 
comin’ to a weddin’, or any where, now-days, 
dressed in that style!” 

The girls laughed at the picture; and the 





old lady, having refreshed herself with a pinch 
of snuff, proceeded : 

*«Bime-by Steve Warner, a boy that lived to 
the Deacon’s, come back from the tavern, where 
he'd been sent with the one-hoss wagin, to wait 
for the stage, and bring the bridegroom over with 
histrunk. Hewas alone, and a crackin’ his whip. 
Me and Lyddy looked out from her winder ; and 
when we see that the gentleman from Boston 
wa'n't with him, our hearts jumped for joy! 
The Deacon ran out ina terrible state of excite- 
ment, and the guests all rushed to the door to 
hear what was said. 

**¢ Didn't I tell ye to wait till the stage come 
in ?’ says the Deacon, to young Steve. 

*¢*Woa’al, didn’t I?’ says Steve. ‘Of course 
I did; then I druv’ home.’ 

‘*Lyddy gasped and squeezed my arm, till 
*twas near black an’ blue, she was so excited. 
And I must say I was excited myself—but I 
kep’ still to listen. The Deacon wiked Steve 
why he didn’t bring the bridegroom over ? 

*** Cause,’ says Steve, says he, ‘I «do’no’ why. 
*Twas so late, and he was all dust; so I guess 
he didn’t like to show himself. He’s going to 
walk over, arter he gits his weddin’ clo’s on.’ 

“Then Lyddy sunk right back, a tremblin’ 
jest like an aspin leaf. It seemed as though 


*twas all over with her then—the bridegroom 
had come to town, and Enos hadn’t—and all 
she had to do was to chirk up again, and look 
as sweet and perty as might be, and so be mar- 


ried. 
‘*We had to wait so long I got tired, and 
wanted to see an end on’t. 

**<Pm goin’ down stairs, any way,’ says I. 

*¢¢QOh, don’t! you mustn’t!’ says Lyddy. 
Says she, ‘I want you to be with me, or I 
can’t go through with it.’ 

*¢ «So much the better,’ saysI. Jest then I 
heard a horse gallop, and I ran to the winder. 
‘Oh, Lyddy!’ says I. 

‘¢¢ What is’t? what is’t?’ says she. 
oh! it’s him! it’s him!’ 

‘““°'Twas him, sure enough—not the bride- 
groom, but Enos—and he was ridin’ like mad; 
and up he turned to the gate, and over it he 
tumbled, I never knew how, leavin’ his horse 
standin’ right there without hitchin’ nor nothin’, 
and the next minute he bu’st into the house like 
a lion. I was down stairs in a minute. My 
stars! I never see such a hubbub in my life! 

“¢Where is she? Is she married?’ says 
Enos, tearin’ away the Deacon, who had got 
hold of him, and rushin’ up to me the minute 
I come into the room. 

‘¢ ‘No,’ says I, ‘she an’t; she’s up stairs wait- 
in’ to be, though,’ saysI. I hoped he’d go right 
up to her, and take her, and hold her, spite of 
all of em; fur ’twas hisright. But the Deacon 
took him agin, and talked to him in his palav- 
erin’ way, and so led him into the bedroom; and 
I went back to Lyddy, who was e’ena’most dead 
with fright, and told her what had happened. 

‘¢¢What do ye think he’ll do?’ says she, 
wild as a loon. 


‘Oh! 
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*¢ ‘He can’t do nothin’ with your father alone,’ 
says I; ‘but if you're there, ‘twill make all the 
difference. Now's your time; go right down ; 
throw yourself into Enos’s arms, and declare 
you never will be sep'’rated from him agin; 
that'll give him strength and courage, and you'll 
have your way, sure as fate!’ 

*¢¢Oh, I never could do it in this world!’ 
says Lyddy. ‘I’msorry he has come! why did 
you write tohim? Oh dear! oh dear!’ 

‘That made me so provoked with her I didn’t 
know what to say or do. I went down stairs. 
Every body was on tiptoe to know what was go- 
in’on inthe bedroom. Finally, the door opened 
and Enos come out. His head was down, and 
his hat over his eyes, and he staggered like a 
drunken man. The Deacon was behind him, 
lookin’ whiter'n I ever see him look in his life, 
and solemn asdeath. He kinder stiddied Enos 
by the arm, and seemed to be tryin’ to say some- 
thin’ comfortin’ to him, but his lips hardly 
moved, and I couldn’t hear a sound come out 
of ‘em, though the room was jest then so still 
you could aheard a pindrop. He took him to 
the door, and then I see ’t Enos was goin’ away 
agin ‘thout a word with Lyddy. I felt as if 
*twas my own case, for all the world, and I could 
hardly keep from shriekin’ right out; but I held 
in, and sprung arter him, determined to have 
jest one word in his ear if I died for’t! Jest 
then the door was opened. , 

*¢¢Good Heavens!’ says the Deacon, ‘ what 
on ‘arth!’ 

** He fell back, as if he'd been struck. It 
hit me jest about the same time, and e’ena’most 
knocked me down. The next. minute such a 
cry as every body set up! and the minister 
clapped his fingers to his nose, and screamed 
out, ‘Shet the door!’ ’Fore that could be 
done, though, in stalked the gentleman from 
Boston! He was dressed, and powdered, and 
pomatumed in grand style, but that made him 
look only the more ridiculous. He didn’t seem 
to know whether he stood on his head or his 
heels. He was a coughin’, and a holdin’ his 
nose, and a stammerin’, and a spittin’; while 
every body ran away from him, as if he’d been 
the arch fiend himself, just come up a smokin’ 
from the lower regions. The door was shet, 
but that didn’t make no difference—the fra- 
grance was awful! 

**¢The gentleman from Boston has brought 
a powerful perfume with him!’ says the little 
minister, struttin’ around in his white wool wig. 

‘For Heaven’s sake!’ saysthe Deacon, ‘how 
did it happen? Phew! phew” 

***T don’t know—I can’t tell what!’ says 
the poor bridegroom, dodgin’ around, as if he 
was tryin’ to git away from himself, and puttin’ 
‘every body to flight, like so many sheep, with 
awolfamong’em. ‘ As Iwas coming along— 
I got almost to the gate—when I see,’ says he, 
*a little spotted kitten a runnin’ on jest before 
me, in the dark. It stopped right in my path, 
and I come up to it, and jest put out my foot 
toward it—when—’ 





***Lordy massy!’ says the Deacon, ‘ don’t 
you know a spotted kitten from a ——? Heav- 
ens and ’arth! I wouldn’t have had it happen 
for— Bless me, Sir! You'll have to step out 
doors! a saint couldn’t stand this! Phew!’ 

“*How—am I—have I—’ says the poor 
bridegroom. 

*** Yes, you have!’ says the Deacon; ‘and 
the sooner you change them clo’s o’ your’n 
the better!’ 

‘**My weddin’ clo’s!’ says the poor fellow, 
and out he went, to the great relief of every 
body. But he'd scented up the house for a 
month to come. I must say I pitied him, 
though I was glad enough for any accident 
that only put off the weddin’. I had took ad- 
vantage of the confusion to pull Enos back, 
whisper my word in his ear, and send him up 
stairs to Lyddy, where he was all this time, 
unbeknown to the Deacon, who was so dead 
beat when he found it out, he took his oath 
that she should be married that night to the 
gentleman from Boston if the knot had to be 
tied in the open air! But half the guests had 
gone already, and the rest was goin’; and the 
little minister had strutted off in his cocked 
hat, with his hand to his nose, and his tall 
wife, with her trail pinned up, a holdin’ on to 
his arm ; and now another difficulty appeared— 
the gentleman from Boston couldn't be got back 
into the house agin for any considera:ion, and 
*twas his own wish the weddin’ should be put 
off till some futur’ occasion. 

‘* Wa’al, to cut a long story short,” continued 
the old lady, ‘‘the gentleman from Boston went 
back to Boston, and that was the last we ever 
see of him, though I never knowed exac’ly how 
the affair was managed. As for Lyddy, she 
and Enos was married the same day me and 
your gran’ther Slade was, six months arter that 
eventful night; and I guess they was happy 
enough ; but all that is past and gone, and I 
don’t know as it makes much difference now 
who was happy and who wasn’t; for I can’t 
think of a single one out of the number that 
was mixed up in the matters I’ve been tellin’ 
about but the grass grows over em now—Enos, 
and Lyddy, and the Deacon, and all on ‘em; 
only I’m spared, to set here and laugh and cry 
over the story, once more, for your amuse- 
ment.” 

The old lady wiped her eyes, and put on her 
glasses. I thanked her cordially for the enter- 
tainment of her story; and the girls declared 
that she had never told it better. 

“*T’ve no doubt but the gentleman from Boston 
will take it and print it,” laughed Susie. 

‘* Tf he does, I hope he'll dress it up in a lit- 
tle better shape,” rejoined the old lady; ‘‘ and 
leave out some of my bad grammar.” 

‘¢ That would destroy its flavor,” I replied ; 
‘* the story should be given as you have related 
it, or not at all.” 

The old lady thought the idea absurd. The 
girls laughed atit. I appealtothe reader. If 
his decision is against me, I submit; protesting, 
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however, that the fault lies in the reporter's 
inability to do justice to the original narrator's 
racy idioms and quaint dialect. 





IN THE AUTUMN. 
H! here and there I see the glints, 
Half kindled, of autumnal tints, 
Light tongues of flame, that through the wood 
The universal fire prelude. 


The fields have caught the spreading fire, 
The lychnis lifts its torrid spire, 

And the drear edges of the swamp 

Are lit by the lobelia’s lamp. 


And as I walk with Alice Rowe 

My heart too shares the general glow, 
And, fed with fire from wood and field, 
Bursts forth with flames no more concealed. 


Close by the sumach clumps, that blaze 
Like beacons through the autumn haze, 
With one long kiss my vows I seal, 

And that sweet answering pressure feel. 


Ah me! behind that crimson glow 

Cold winter creeps with frost and snow, 
And those red leaves that drape the trees 
Will quench in dank December’s breeze. 


And so behind the dreams of gold, 

That Alice and myself infold, 

Perhaps there creeps some spectre hithef, 
The fires to quench, the leaves to wither! 





OUR HUSBANDS. 

HY is it that nobody has ever written a 

Natural History of Husbands? Every 
creature in nature, whether fish, reptile, insect, 
beast, or bird, has had its historian; and almost 
every relation in human life, from kings and 
priests down to snobs and quacks, has had its 
annalist, and even its philosopher; but we know 
of no work that has been especially given to the 
great subject now before our pen. The wife 
has not been so neglected in our literature; 
and while volumes of eulogy have been printed 
expressly as biographies of good wives, and 
almost every good woman’s life is written, as 
if it were the chief end of her being to be a 
good wife, the husband does not often figure 
very conspicuously in history in his conjugal 
relation ; and the fact that his conjugal fidelity 
is recorded chiefly on tombstones, may prove, 
not so much the admiration of the world for his 
virtue, as the affection of his widow for his 
memory at the time when his follies are over, 
and her love has distance as well as intensity 
to lend enchantment to the view. We suppose 
that the reason of the comparative silence of 
history and philosophy upon the subject comes 
from the supposition that to be a husband is 
only one of the incidents of a man’s life, while 
it is the main thing in the destiny of woman to 
be a wife. It would certainly be somewhat | 
strange to see a man’s name recorded on a. 





tombstone as relict of his before-deceased wife ; 
and Lucy Stone is not illogical toward her wo- 
man’s rights doctrine in declaring that she will 
never have her name recorded as any man’s 
relict, although the world may not follow her 
logic, and she is quite as likely as any wife and 
mother to have her name coupled with her hus- 
band’s on the monumental tablet in the old- 
fashioned way. 

It would certainly be interesting and instruct- 
ive to have an able treatise, both historical and 
philosophical, on husbands. The work ought 
to start with a just idea of the elements of hu- 
man nature that fit man for married life ; then 
to give sketches of the characteristics of hus- 
bands under the various forms of nationality, 
race, government, society, and religion; and it 
might end with the exhibition of the true type 
of marital character under our present Chris- 
tian civilization. The treatise might be copi- 
ously illustrated by portraits of the men and 
manners of the leading ages of history; and 
would not be any the less interesting if many 
of the illustrations were taken from photographs 
of our own time. In fact, hardly any volume 
would be more popular in most parlors than an 
ample portfolio or cyclopedia of the various types 
of actual husbands and hopeful candidates for 
that honor. We can think at once of fifty speci- 
mens that could be introduced with profit, each 
face giving some especial features of the import- 
ant character in question. It would be curious 
to hear what men would say of the gallery as 
they turned over the leaves; but to hear what 
women would say, whether married or single, 
could not fail to be most instructive, if not as- 
tounding—for if you would find out a woman’s 
real heart, you must know what is her ideal 
standard of a husband. The portraits pught to 
have a fair share of letter-press, describing the 
family, fortune, talents, and tastes of the men 
delineated, that the more prudential lady read- 
ers might be able to consult those aspirations of 
their hearts that do not rest contented with such 
a doubtful title-page to a man’s story as his mere 
face, however handsome or homely. It might 
amuse a cynic to learn how far the impression 
made by the face alone would be modified by the 
figures in the margin; how much lovelier the 
chuckle-headed young Stubbs would look be- 
cause booked as the son of a millionaire in feeble 
health, and how sadly young Fitzjames’s ambro- 
sial locks droop the moment his penniless condi- 
tion is known. But we are not cynics, and we 
like any kind of dogs better than human curs. 
We do not mean to bark at our poor humanity 
in any form in this article, but to write a good- 
natured, and, if we can, a somewhat practical, 
paper upon one of the most important aspects 
of home life. 

Looking upon our masculine nature, either 
according to its historical development or its 
constitutional tendencies, we see ample proofs 
that we men, in the main, are predestined to be 
husbands. Poor Adam was but half of the true 
humanity before fair Eve came, and Paradise 
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itself must have been a torment to him, if he 
were like other men, so long as there was no 
charming and sympathizing woman to talk with 
upon the beauties of the place ; for sure we are 
that we never knew a man, of any sensibili- 
ty, who could take a moment’s comfort in any 
blessing of God or nature until he could make 
a confidante of some gentle heart—whether 
of mother, daughter, sister, sweet-heart, wife, 
or particularly agreeable cousin. Adam’s wife 
came from his side—proof positive that before 
she came to him the idea of her, or the feeling 
for her, was within him, and very near the 
seat of vitality too. She was his helpmeet, and 
very likely helped him out of a world of bor- 
rowed troubles, as wives generally do, by giving 
him some solid troubles to think about, in order 
to provide for the household and look after the 
children. Adam fell after his marriage; but, 
if he had remained a bachelor, he might have 
fallen into a deeper and far less salvable degra- 
dation. His experience illustrates the begin- 
ning of connubial trials, and the Providential 
escape from them. Eve, like most women, 
was fond of new things; and not having any 
such tempting finery before her eyes as now en- 
tices feminine infirmity, she was caught by the 
one provoking novelty that was beyond her law- 
fal reach, and the insinuating serpent behind 
the apple-tree played the game, in our day so 
common on the part of the bland exhibitors of 
silks, velvets, and jewels behind the counters in 
Broadway. Eve must have the charming fruit, 
and her ready sensibility got round that blind 
side of Adam from which she came. His dis- 
obedience followed hers; and he, naughty man! 
so like most husbands, in too great readiness to 
be tempted to folly by his wife, was also, like too 
many husbands, in the disposition to throw the 
blame of the folly upon her shoulders. Still 
they kept together, and most probably their 
deeper experience deepened their love ; and by 
error and contrition, sorrow and joy, labor and 
rest, mutual parental disappointments and de- 
lights, they attained a state of peace that made 
up for the loss of early romance in that first 
tearless Eden. God surely never left them 
without hope; and from them, according to the 
fiesh, sprang the Beloved of God. Tears came, 
but God’s sunshine threw rainbow lines upon 
the shower and celestialized the cloud. 

Man, who has his type in Adam, is predes- 
tined to be the husband by his mental constitu- 
tion as well as by his physical organization. He 
is strong, and his very strength is unblessed and 
unappreciated until set off and harmonized by 
the companionship of his gentler and more 
graceful mate. He is marked mainly by hard 
intellect and stout will, and he tends to merely 
utilitarian calculation and coarse self-reliance, 
apart from the feminine intuition and faith that 
make him more a man by integrating his frag- 
mentary nature by union with womanly sensi- 
bility. Woman is his chosen educator. This 


fact he proves from the cradle, or in his mo- 
ther’s arms; and he can never forget it so long 








as his ear is open to any gentle word from sis- 
ter or daughter. But of all women who-edu- 
cate him the wife is chief, and it is she who 
ought to bring out all the better influences of 
his mother by her fidelity and his devotion. 
We really believe that men are, in the main, 
educated by their wives in the leading practical 
aims and affections of daily life, and we believe 
it none the less for being well aware that, on 
the whole, the husband has the more determined 
will. This very fact fixes the wife’s influence, 
since a determined will does not yield to one of 
its kind, but is rather hardened by opposition ; 
while it surrenders with comparative ease to 
gentle influences, that make up, by importunity 
and softness, what they lack in hardihood. Pet- 
ticoat government is an established institution, 
and the husbands who boast most of their liber- 
ty may be all the more snugly tied to the apron- 
string because they do not feel the strain by 
venturing beyond the inexorable limits of the 
tether. We are not of the ascetic school of 
philosophers, nor are we dainty sentimental- 
ists, and we see no reason, either before God 
or man, to be ashamed of any of the natural 
instincts that draw husband and wife to each 
other; yet we are quite as little inclined to the 
abominable materialism that regards the at- 
traction as mainly a sensual one. The best 
love ripens long after the bloom of beauty and 
the lust of strength have languished; and the 
essential fitness of the masculine and feminine 
character for happy union is never so obvious as 
in the declining years of a couple whom God 
has really joined together in a marriage of the 
mind and heart. We know that the common 
facts of human experience are hardest of all to 
define, and we may be mistaken in deciding 
upon the cause of any strong emotion or attach- 
ment, so great is the force of collateral circum- 
stances and unconscious associations in modify- 
ing our thoughts and feelings; and so easy is it, 
for example, for a man to call himself a patriot 
who is willing to fight in defense of his own 
property, or to regard himself as a model hus- 
band or father because he is proud of a son’s 
talents or a wife’s or daughter’s beauty. But 
we are quite confident that the element of mas- 
culine character that makes a man by eminence 
a husband is his natural need of feminine pro- 
tection. He needs a woman to protect him in- 
doors just as much as the woman needs a man to 
protect her out of doors. The woman is born 
with the instinctive conviction that she can look 
after a man, and secure his happiness. It ig 
really quite affecting to see how soon a precious 
little daughter feels this instinct; and, in her 
mother’s absence, she sits at the head of the 
table, and in a thousand ways comforts the fa- 
ther as only the womanly heart can do. Every 
true man needs this feminine comfort in the 
nearest form; and even if wealth can surroand 
him with luxuries, he is ill at ease until a gentle 
presence smiles upon his dwelling and makes it 
home. Men, by themselves, are never at home, 
no matter how well housed or fed. The cares 
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and passions of the world are still driving at 
them, until the new element of womanly grace 
and tenderness comes to soften down, by mild 
and magnetic violet tone, the ruddy glare 


of the masculine horizon. With the woman 
whom he loves and respects, man is with his 
best protector; and this woman must be his 
wife, for none other can he at once love and re- 
spect so deeply and tenderly. She to him is 
sacred as mother and daughter, while near to 
him as they can not be, in a nearness as hal- 
lowed as it is affectionate. Her mind is the 
natural counterpart of his own, and when with 
her he has a sense of being protected from the 
cares and temptations of the world as nowhere 
else. Said a strong man to us once, ‘‘ When I 
am near my wife and children all the hells seem 
shut, and the devils are out of sight; but when 
they are out of town, a whole legion of devils 
seem barking at me.” We are aware that all 
wives are not habitually sweet-tempered, and 
not all are comforters; but we are nevertheless 
confident that any true woman is her husband’s 
defender from masculine annoyances, and many 
a somewhat vehement wife, who is often quite 
free in dealing with her husband’s weak points, 
claims the monopoly of the domestic censorship, 
and is determined that nobody else shall scold 
him or annoy him; so that, on the whole, she 
is a capital protector, by having his faults 
brought to judgment only before her tribunal, 
which is never wholly merciless. So confident 
are we of the wife’s power as her husband’s in- 
door protector, and of his essential need of her 
loving care, that we consider all unmarried men 
as in imminent personal danger. We hear, in- 
deed, of unprotected females, who can not go 
out after dark, because lacking the attendance 
of some brawny masculine arm. What shall we 
say of the unprotected men who so abound in 
our streets, and who fall into all manner of mis- 
chiefand ruin? Who ever knew of a man falling 
into evil ways in his wife’s presence ; and what 
police system would be so effectual as intrusting 
the whole stray masculine population to the care 
of good wives of even mediocre feminine pro- 
priety? Surely before such a galaxy of beacon- 
lights the stars of our regular police would pale, 
and Matsell’s and Tallmadge’s occupation would 
soon be gone. The establishment might be 
somewhat expensive; but we would undertake 
to pay the whole cost of it out of the savings of 
money from the closing of bar-rooms, gambling 
hells, and dens of scarlet infamy, and to have 
money enough left to establish a grand semina- 
ry for the education of all girls who are candi- 
dates for such police duty. But we would not 
treat the subject lightly, much less coarsely; and 
we reaffirm our position, that the true man is 
called to be a husband, not only by his ability 
to protect a wife, but by his need of her protec- 
tion, alike from the cares and the vices of the 
world, in the charmed atmosphere of a true 
home. We do not forget that, in humble life, 
he needs her to make his clothes and cook his 
food; but we equally remember that in every 





sphere of life, no matter how favored, he needs 
her love to comfort and strengthen him. He 
may, indeed, by gold or genius, win brilliant 
beauty to his side, and give to flirts or to sear- 
let women the place that belongs to a true and 
constant friend; but he is no true man so long 
as not loyal to a true woman, and only the wife 
can win from him the mingled respect and af- 
fection that enrich and strengthen him as much 
as they comfort her. We know that we are tak- 
ing pretty high ground on this subject, and lay- 
ing the foundation of the husband’s character 
upon his essential need of feminine companion- 
ship in its consecrated form, and so committing 
him to marriage, not for self-indulgence, or even 
for solicitude for woman’s welfare alone, but for 
the sanity of his being, or the welfare of his own 
soul. 

We can not, of course, undertake to charac- 
terize the various embodiments of our idea of 
the husband in different ages and countries; 
but must be content with a few words upon our 
American type of the character in question. 
We Americans have some qualities peculiar to 
ourselves, although we must not forget that we 
belong to the old tribe of Adam, and, moreover, 
that our blood and creed, and most of our civil 
and social institutions, came essentially from the 
old world. The American husband must have 
many of the characteristics of his European an- 
cestors or contemporaries; yet it would be very 
strange if he did not, in some way, justify his 
boast of being independent, and innovate upon 
the ancient standards of connubial rule. Our 
tone of health, manners, business, and religion, 
in some respects so peculiar, can not but tell in 
@ measure upon our domestic temper and hab- 
its. We have, indeed, no fear that our repub- 
lican freedom is likely to do away with the vest- 
ed rights of petticoat government, and are often 
disposed to think that the laxity of our political 
system is to be made up by the increased strin- 
gency of conjugal rule; so that, perhaps with a 
shrewd eye to policy, our fathers put a woman’s 
head on our national coinage in order to present 
the idea of national allegiance in the least ob- 
jectionable form, and under the feminine figure 
of Liberty set up a standard of authority which 
every well-trained husband had already learned 
to acknowledge under a salutary petticoat juris- 
diction. Yet there are some points that call 
out our solicitude for the future of our Amer- 
ican homes in connection with present tenden- 
cies among our boys and men. 

The tone of American health has important 
bearings upon the subject, and too many of our 
men, not only by neglect of physical culture, 
but the use of the stimulants and narcotics so 
fatal to the American constitution, and by the 
political and business excitement so character- 
istic of us as a people, impair their usefulness 
and dignity by enfeebling their strength, shat- 
tering their nerves, and fevering their blood. 
The decided precocity in the development of 
the masculine passions among us comes quite as 
much from false views of health as from follies 
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in the modes of society; and it is very sad that 
so many boys, with puny frames and excitable 
nerves, even if they escape the terrible vices to 
which bad companionship exposes them, ex- 
haust the freshness of their affections before 
their beards are grown, and not seldom pre- 
sume to talk of marriage, and perhaps go 
through one or two regular engagements, as 
well as numberless flirtations, before they are 
out of their teens. Harm is done by the kind 
of freedom allowed, and encouraged too often, 
among us between youth and maidens, from 
whom little if any positive scandal is to be fear- 
ed, by the obvious tendency to quicken preco- 
cious sensibilities, and to leave the affections 
hackneyed and dissipated just at the time when 
they should have their best freshness and bloom. 
It is well, indeed, for boys and girls to associate 
together in a reasonable way, since the boys 
learn gentleness and the girls learn self-reliance 
by this sociality; but nothing is worse than pre- 
cocious passions, such as are developed by the 
silly love-making of school children and the silly 
engagements that so often befool them, at the 
very time when they should be minding their 
books and their mammas. It is for the boy’s 


good that he should be brought up in that sacred 
reserve toward the other sex which enables him 
to keep all the romance of masculine sensibility 
for her who in due time wins his affections; 
and although we may expect him to dream once 
in a while of some pretty face of the school-room 
or the parlor, we ought not to expect him to be 


the privileged lover or attendant suitor until he 
has years enough to know his own mind as well 
as his idol’s character. Few causes tend more 
to lower the views of our youth regarding wo- 
men than the free manners of girls toward them. 
They put a wrong construction upon the free- 
dom, and so form the false and degrading opin- 
ion that the feminine pulse is quite like their 
own, and that woman is like man in inclination, 
and only restrained by conventional prudence. 
We sincerely believe that the majority of hus- 
bands hold very reverential views of the purity 
of the feminine character and its superiority to 
coarse passions; while they who judge of it only 
from toying with female folly, and mistaking 
vanity or sentimentalism for passion, fall into 
the most degrading notions of the feelings of the 
whole sex, and are spoiled for marriage because 
hackneyed by flirts. For our own part, we 
think better of any youth for being sensible of 
the charms of a fair girl, and are pleased to 
note all proper conversation and courtesy be- 
tween such young people; yet sacred reserve 
should watch with finger on the lip over the in- 
terview, and the charm vanishes and evil threat- 
ens the very moment the least liberty is taken 
that might pain a mother’s or a sister’s eye. 
This may be somewhat old-fashioned talk, and 
may yet be none the less true. 

We do not think our countrymen lacking in 
courtesy to woman; but we fear that, with all 
our chivalry, we have too inadequate ideas of 
the sacredness of marriage. We are sometimes 





so very polite to her as to treat her as a being 
so much aside from our substantial humanity 
as to claim incense rather than bread, and to be 
content with sweet adulation instead of solid 
justice. It is one of the worst traits of our so- 
cial manners that marriage, and whatever leads 
to it, are made light of, and the wedding itself 
is too often more a shallow frolic than a solemn 
sacrament. The good old custom of marriages 
in churches has yielded to bridal balls, where 
the dancers almost tread on the heels of the 
minister, and the call of the quadrilles is more 
emphatic than the good man’s nuptial blessing. 
A better spirit, we are aware, is rising in high 
quarters, and among all denominations of Chris- 
tians there is a growing disposition, we believe, 
to restore the ceremony to its hallowed place 
among church ordinances. Onur fair friends in- 
cline to the more devout view of the subject; 
and the woman who prefers to be made over to 
her husband in a gay frolic, or to be consigned 
to him by a justice of peace, with a formality 
of a merely civic character, like the transfer of 
a bale of goods at the custom-house, is no truce 
type of hersex. Her sex, however, are respons- 
ible for much of the levity connected with mat- 
rimonial engagements, and the ease with which 
these are made and unmade tends much to dis- 
qualify men to be husbands by letting down the 
sacredness of the whole relation. Marriage 
surely sinks in the social scale the moment that 
the intimacy that should precede it is made 
light of, and engagements of marriage are made 
and unmade as readily as promises to dance. 
The frequency of divorces may be connected 
somewhat with this miserable view of such en- 
gagements, since parties who begin to look upon 
each other as having only a casual relation to 
each other may end by translating their caprices 
into action, and breaking God’s ordinance as if 
it were a mere whim. We go stoutly for the 
good old way of our fathers, and believe that our 
whole civilization rests upon the inviolableness 
of the marriage covenant—giving ample time 
for every man to make up his mind as to the 
union before it takes place; but after it takes 
place, commending him to the grace of patience 
and forbearance under any trials that may arise, 
instead of breaking his promises, whether with 
or without the aid of law, so long as his feelings 
are spared that last outrage which Holy Writ 
itself names as due cause of separation. 

We have heard it said that most marriages 
are unhappy, but we do not believe a word of 
it. If we were to regulate our ideas of our 
choicest blessings by the petulant language of 
our gloomier moods, we might readily vote the 
sunshine itself an intruder and life itself a con- 
tinuous bore; so true is it that at certain times 
most men are weary of the garish sunlight, and 
are ready to declare life to be a burden. That 
husbands are generally so hard-hearted as to be 
intolerable to their wives, or wives so fretful or 
capricious as to vex their husbands out of all 
patience, can not be proved by casual expres- 
sions that may chance to fall from either party 
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in irritable humors or in strong fits of egotistic 
moralizing. It is quite certain that very few 
married people can bear to be long separated, 
and the testy husband or pettish wife generally 
turns homeward to the wedded partner with re- 
newed conviction that the home, although not 
quite a heaven, is as near to it as any other 
place on earth. Yet while we are in the seat 
of judgment, and hold our judicial quill in hand 
over the heads of American husbands, we may 
as well give them a stroke or two of wholesome 
discipline. We will not stoop to notice the 
shabby fellows, those inglorious husbands, who 
look upon a wife as a domestic drudge, or a 
convenient toy, whether to be treated as a beast 
of burden in poverty, or to be insulted by the 
rivalry of harlots in prosperity. We speak now 
of men who mean to do right, and keep their 
wedded obligations. Such men sometimes fail 
of being just and kind to their wives on account 
of the essential difference of their natures and 
pursuits. It is hard for a man to understand a 
woman, even in matters where they may prac- 
tically agree, as in devotedness to their children. 
The father and mother may, on the whole, love 
their children equally, and be ready to make 
any amount of sacrifice for their welfare ; yet 
how different is a father’s love from a mother’s! 
how much more of a cool conviction than a 
passionate emotion! how much more marked 
by manly justice than by feminine sensibility! 
Said a bright German girl once to a friend, 


‘“*You men are so strange to us women, you 
are perfectly unaccountable.” The friend might 
have returned the compliment, and told the fair 
lady that the Sphinx was a woman, and of all 
unaccountable riddles woman is the greatest 


poser. Certain it is that men and women may 
pursue the same end from quite different mo- 
tives, and perhaps husband and wife, after their 
golden wedding, may say that fifty years have 
not so wholly assimilated their minds as to 
make them wholly understand each other. We 
once heard of an excellent woman’s saying that 
she had lived twenty years with her husband, 
and never got really acquainted with him. The 
wonder of such mutual ignorance comes not so 
much from the nature of the masculine and 
feminine temperaments as from modes of life 
that give to the two parties wholly different ob- 
jects. We Americans are in such a hurry to 
do our business as too often to slight our homes, 
and the husband neither enters into his wife’s 
domestic and maternal solicitude nor shares 
with her his public cares. The consequence is, 
that they not only have different sensibilities, 
but also look out upon different horizons, and 
the man’s business and the woman’s housekeep- 
ing hardly know enough of each other to catch 
the light of each other’s eyes or to play into 
each other’s hands. The husband does not 
know what burdens he puts upon his wife, nor 
even see the sacrifice she makes for his comfort ; 
and the wife does not know how severe are her 
husband’s tasks, and that sometimes his very 
reserve, that seems coldness, is but absorbing 
Vor. XVII.—No. 100.—I 1 





anxiety for continuing to her the means of en- 
joyment and, perhaps, of unwarrantable ex- 
travagance. Let the two parties be more con- 
fiding, and a brighter day will come to them. 
We believe that one of the best features of the 
last year’s fearful financial experience has been 
the rise of a true confidence between husband and 
wife ; and that many a man, who had thought 
his wife a reckless spendthrift, has found her 
a pattern of frugality and an angel of consola- 
tion, now that she has learned from him the 
real state of his affairs, and walks no longer in 
the dark as to the fortunes of the family. 

Let husbands think more of this mutual can- 
dor, and they will educate their wives in practi- 
cal sagacity, and be educated by them in do- 
mestic tenderness. Let them remember, too, 
that their own aggressive and passionate nature 
can not claim unbridled indulgence under the 
plea of the marriage bond, and that beastly 
lust does not change its character by changing 
its name and claiming the protection of relig- 
ion. If a man sinks into the sensuality of a 
Turk or Mormon under all the sacred and re- 
straining influences of marriage, so far as his 
own spirit is concerned, he might as well follow 
the career of Mohammed or Brigham Young as 
desecrate a sacred name by brutal lusts. The 
theme is delicate, and a word is enough to sug- 
gest what we mean, and to show our conviction 
that a true man will respect his wife none the 
less while he loves her, and will find in mar- 
riage the true sphere and the controlling law of 
his passional emotions. God has settled this 
for us; and they who live under his firm and 
gentle rule will find in this point, as in all others, 
that subjection which is perfect freedom. 

Our whole subject is so inviting that we are 
in danger of forgetting the reasonable limit of 
our article. We might with profit treat of the 
importance of looking more carefully to the raw 
material of which our future husbands are to be 
made, and give hints to all educators of boys, 
whether teachers, parents, or pastors, to remem- 
ber that those striplings are to be so trained as 
to be shaped into the right kind of helpmeets 
for the young womanhood of the nation. Per- 
haps the most powerful of all educators is this 
young womanhood itself, for the youthful chiv- 
alry of the land is always pretty sure to covet 
the characteristics that are most prized by their 
gentle companions. What our young ladies 
say that they most prize in a lover is one thing, 
and what they really prize is another thing. 
Fair Julia may describe in her album or her 
diary a character that could be put into her 
catechism as the model man, and yet be com- 
pletely bewitched by some harum-scarum fellow 
who has much more of the spice of the devil 
than of the saint in his composition. If she 
were wiser, she would distinguish between the 
show and substance of manliness, and see no 
manhood where there is not a brave purpose, 
stout principle, and tender affections. Let her 
and her host of maidens of America have and 
prove a truer sense of the manly character in 
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its union of grit and grace, and, under the mighty 
power of a true feminine opinion, we are quite 
sure of a vast increase and improvement in the 
future crop of our husbands. The men who 
have any genuine pluck may, indeed, take care 
of themselves, and win and wear the true wife 
whom Heaven has chosen for them ; but there 
is an immense number of worthy, but less reso- 
lute, aspirants to such nuptial honors, who are 
daunted by feminine caprice and extravagance, 
and who might be put upon the right domestic 
footing if it were made a little more clear to 
them that substantial character more than un- 
certain circumstance is reckoned by women as 
the great essential in a husband. 





THE LOST ROOM. 

was oppressively warm. The sun had long 
disappeared, but seemed to have left its vi- 
tal spirit of heat behind it. ‘The air rested; 
the leaves of the acacia-trees that have shroud- 
ed my windows, hung plumb-like on their deli- 
eate stalks. The smoke of my cigar scarce rose 
above my head, but hung about me in a pale 
blue cloud, which I had to dissipate with lan- 
guid waves of my hand. My shirt was open at 
the throat, and my chest heaved laboriously in 
the effort to catch some breaths of fresher air. 
The very noises of the city seemed to be wrapped 
in slumber, and the shrilling of the mosquitoes 

were the only sounds that broke the stillness. 

As I lay with my feet elevated on the back 
of a chair, wrapped in that peculiar frame of 
mind in which thought assumes a species of life- 
less motion, the strange fancy seized me of mak- 
ing a languid inventory of the principal articles 
of furniture in my room. It was a task well 
suited to the mood in which I found myself. 
Their forms were duskily defined in the dim 
twilight that floated shadowily through the 
chamber; it was no labor to note and particu- 
larize each, and from the place where I sat I 
could command a view of all my possessions 
without even turning my head. 

There was, imprimus, that ghostly lithograph 
by Calame. It was a mere black spot on the 
white wall, but my inner vision scrutinized ev- 
ery detail of the picture. A wild, desolate, mid- 
night heath, with a spectral oak-tree in the cen- 
tre of the foreground. The wind blows fierce- 
ly, and the jagged branches, clothed scantily 
with ill-grown leaves, are swept to the left con- 
tinually by its giant force. A formless wrack 
of clouds streams across the awful sky, and the 
rain sweeps almost parallel with the horizon. 
Beyond, the heath stretches off into endless 
blackness, in the extreme of which either fancy 
or art has conjured up some undefinable shapes 
that seem riding into space. At the base of the 


huge oak stands a shrouded figure. His man- 
tle is wound by the blast in tight folds around 
his form, and the long cock’s feather in his hat 
is blown upright, till it seems as if it stood on 
end with fear. His features are not visible, for 
he has grasped his cloak with both hands, and 
drawn it from either side across his face. The 





picture is seemingly objectless. It tells no tale, 
but there is a weird power about it that haunts 
one, and it was for that I bought it. 

Next to the picture comes the round blot that 
hangs below it, which I know to be a smoking- 
cap. It has my coat of arms embroidered on 
the front, and for that reason I never wear it; 
though, when properly arranged on my head with 
its long blue silken tassel hanging down by my 
cheek, I believe it becomes me well. I remerfi- 
ber the time when it was in the course of man- 
ufacture. I remember the tiny little hands that 
pushed the colored silks so nimbly through the 
cloth that was stretched on the embroidery- 
frame—the vast trouble I was put to to get a 
colored copy of my armorial bearings for the her- 
aldic work which was to decorate the front of 
the band—the pursings up of the little mouth, 
and the contractions of the young forehead, as 
their possessor plunged into a profound sea of 
cogitation touching the way in which the cloud 
should be represented from which the armed 
hand, that is my crest, issues—the heavenly 
moment when the tiny hands placed it on my 
head, in a position that I could not bear for 
more than a few seconds, and I, king-like, im- 
mediately assumed my royal prerogative after the 
coronation, and instantly levied a tax on my only 
subject, which was, however, not paid unwill- 
ingly. Ah! the cap is there, but the embroid- 
erer has fled; for Atropos was severing the web 
of ‘life above her head while she was weaving 
that silken shelter for mine! 

How uncouthly the huge piano that occupies 
the corner at the left of the door looms out in 
the uncertain twilight! I neither play nor sing, 
yet I own a piano. It is a comfort to me to 
look at it, and to feel that the music is there, 
although I am not able to break the spell that 
binds it. Itis pleasant to know that Bellini and 
Mozart, Cimarosa, Porpora, Gliick, and all such 
—or at least their souls—sleep in that unwieldy 
ease. There lie embalmed, as it were, all ope- 
ras, sonatas, oratorios, notturnos, marches, songs, 
and dances, that ever climbed into existence 
through the four bars that wall in melody. 
Once I was entirely repaid for the investment of 
my funds in that instrument which I never use. 
Blokeeta, the composer, came to see me. Of 
course his instincts urged him as irresistibly to 
my piano as if some magnetic power lay within 
it compelling him to approach. He tuned it, 
he played on it. All night long, until the gray 
and spectral dawn rose out of the depths of 
the midnight, he sat and played, and I lay smok- 
ing by the window listening. Wild, unearthly, 
and sometimes insufferably painful, were the 
improvisations of Blokeeta. The chords of the 
instrument seemed breaking with anguish. Lost 
souls shrieked in his dismal preludes; the half- 
heard utterances of spirits in pain, that groped 
at inconceivable distances from any thing love- 
ly or harmonious, seemed to rise dimly up out 
of the waves of sound that gathered under his 
hands. Melancholy human love wandered out 
on distant heaths, or beneath dank and gloomy 
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cypresses, murmuring its unanswered sorrow, 
or hateful gnomes sported and sang in the stag- 
nant swamps, triumphing in unearthly tones 
over the knight whom they had lured to his 
death. Such was Blokeeta’s night’s entertain- 
ment; and when he at length closed the piano, 
and hurried away through the cold morning, he 
left a memory about the instrument from which 
I could never escape. 

Those snow-shoes, that hang in the space be- 
tween the mirror and the door, recall Canadian 
wanderings. A long race through the dense for- 
ests over the frozen snow, through whose brit- 
tle crust the slender hoofs of the cariboo that we 
were pursuing sank at every step, until the 
poor creature despairingly turned at bay in a 
small juniper coppice, and we heartlessly shot 
him down. And I remember how Gabriel, the 
habitant, and Francois, the half-breed, cut his 
throat, and how the hot blood rushed out in a 
torrent over the snowy soil; and I recall the 
snow cabane that Gabriel built, where we all three 
slept so warmly, and the great fire that glowed 
at our feet painting all kinds of demoniac shapes 
on the black screen of forest that lay without, 
and the deer-steaks that we roasted for our 
breakfast, and the savage drunkenness of Ga- 
briel in the morning, he having been privately 
drinking out of my brandy-flask all the night 
long. 

That long haftless dagger that dangles over 
the mantle-piece makes my heart swell. I 
found it when a boy, in a hoary old castle in 
which one of my maternal ancestors once lived. 
That same ancestor—who, by-the-way, yet lives 
in history—was a strange old sea-king, who 
dwelt on the extremest point of the southwest- 
ern coast of Ireland. He owned the whole of 
that fertile island called Inniskeiran, which di- 
rectly faces Cape Clear, where between them 
the Atlantic rolls furiously, forming what the 
fishermen of the place call “the Sound.” An 
awful place in winter is that same Sound. On 
certain days no boat can live there for a mo- 
ment, and Cape Clear is frequently cut off for 
days from any communication with the main 
land. 

This old sea-king—Sir Florence O'Driscoll by 
name—passed a stormy life. From the summit 
of his castle he watched the ocean, and when 
any richly laden vessels, bound from the south 
to the industrious Galway merchants, hove in 
sight, Sir Florence hoisted the sails of his gal- 
ley, and it went hard with him if he did not 
tow into harbor ship and crew. In this way 
he lived ; not a very honest mode of livelihood 
certainly, according to our modern ideas, but 
quite reconcilable with the morals of the time. 
As may be supposed, Sir Florence got into 
trouble. Complaints were laid against him at 
the English Court by the plundered merchants, 
and the Irish viking set out for London to plead 
his own cause before good Queen Bess, as she 
was called. He had one powerful recommend- 
ation; he was a marvelously handsome man. 
Not Celtic by descent, but half Spanish, half 





Danish in blood, he had the great northera 
stature with the regular features, flashing eyes, 
and dark hair of the Iberian race. This may 
account for the fact that his stay at the English 
Court was much longer than was necessary, as 
also for the tradition, which a local historian 
mentions, that the English Queen evinced a 
preference for the Irish chieftain of other nature 
than that usually shown from monarch to sub- 
ject. 

Previous to his departure Sir Florence had 
intrusted the care of his property to an English- 
man named Hull. During the long absence of 
the knight this person managed to ingratiate 
himself with the local authorities, and gain their 
favor so far that they were willing to support 
him in almost any scheme. After a protracted 
stay Sir Florence, pardoned of all his misdeeds, 
returned tohishome. Homenolonger. Hull 
was in possession, and refused to yield an acre 
of the lands he had so nefariously acquired. It 
was no use appealing to the law, for its officers 
were in the opposite interest. It was no use ap- 
pealing to the Queen, for she had another lover, 
and had forgotten the poor Irish knight by this 
time ; and so the viking passed the best portion 
of his life in unsuccessful attempts to reclaim 
his vast estates, and was eventually, in his old 
age, obliged to content himself with his castle 
by the sea, and the island of Inniskeiran, the 
only spot of which the usurper was unable to 
deprive him. So this old story of my kinsman’s 
fate looms up out of the darkness that enshrouds 
that haftless dagger hanging on the wall. 

It was somewhat after the foregoing fashion 
that I dreamily made the inventory of my per- 
sonal property. As I turned my eyes on each 
object, one after the other, or the places where 
they lay—for the room was now so dark that it 
was almost impossible to see with any distinct- 
ness—a crowd of memories connected with each 
rose up before me, and, perforce, I had to in- 
dulge them. So I proceeded but slowly, and 
at last my cigar shortened to a hot and bitter 
morsel that I could barely hold between my 
lips, while it seemed to me that the night 
grew each moment more insufferably oppress- 
ive. While I was revolving some impossible 
means of cooling my wretched body, the cigar 
stump began to burn my lips. I flung it an- 
grily through the open window, and stooped 
out to watch it falling. It first lighted on the 
leaves of the acacia, sending out a spray of red 
sparkles, then rolling off, it fell plump on the 
dark walk in the garden, faintly illuminating 
for a moment the dusky trees and breathless 
flowers. Whether it was the contrast between 
the red flash of the cigar stump and the silent 
darkness of the garden, or whether it was that 
I detected by the sudden light a faint waving 
of the leaves, I know not, but something sug- 
gested to me that the garden was cool. I will 
take a turn there, thought I, just as I am; it 
can not be warmer than this room, and however 
still the atmosphere, there is always a feeling 
of liberty and spaciousness in the open air that 
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partially supplies one’s wants. With this idea 
running’ through my head I arose, lit another 
cigar, and passed out into the long, intricate 
eorridors that led to the main stair-case. As I 
crossed the threshold of my room, with what a 
different feeling I should have passed it had I 
known that I was never to set foot in it again! 
I lived in a very large house, in which I oc- 
cupied two rooms on the second floor. The 
house was old-fashioned, and all the floors com- 
municated by a huge circular stair-case that 
wound up through the centre of the building, 
while at every landing long rambling corridors 
stretched off into mysterious nooks and corners. 
This palace of mine was very high, and its 
resources, in the way of crannies and windings, 
seemed to be interminable. Nothing seemed 
to stop any where. Cul de sacs were unknown 
on the premises. The corridors and passages, 
like mathematical lines, seemed capable of in- 
definite extension, and the object of the arch- 
itect must have been to erect an edifice in 
which people might go ahead forever. The 
whole place was gloomy, not so much because 
it was large, but because an unearthly naked- 
ness seemed to pervade the structure. The 
stair-cases, corridors, halls, and vestibules all 
partook of a desert-like desolation. There was 
nothing on the walls to break the sombre mo- 
notony of those long vistas of shade. No carv- 
ings on the wainscoting, no moulded masks 
peering down from the simply severe cornices, 
no marble vases on the landings. There was 
an eminent dreariness and want of life—so rare 
in an American establishment— all over the 
abode. It was Hood’s haunted house put in 
order, and newly painted. The servants, too, 


I was out walking or riding, and my pecuniary 
was intrusted to the attendant afreet. 
On the whole, when the bustling, wide-awake 
spirit of New York is taken into consideration, 
the sombre, half-vivified character of the house 
in which I lived was an anomaly that no one 
appreciated better than I who lived there. 

I felt my way down the wide, dark stair-case 
in my pursuit of zephyrs. The garden, as I en- 
tered it, did feel somewhat cooler than my own 
room, and I puffed my cigar along the dim, cy- 
press-shrouded walks with a sensation of com- 
parative relief. It was very dark. The tall- 
growing flowers that bordered the path were so 
wrapped in gloom as to present the aspect of 
solid pyramidal masses, all the details of leaves 
and blossoms being buried in an embracing 
darkness, while the trees had lost all form, and 
seemed like masses of overhanging cloud. It 
was a place and time to excite the imagination; 
for in the impenetrable cavities of endless gloom 
there was room for the most riotous fancies to 
play at will. I walked and walked, and the 
echoes of my footsteps on the ungraveled and 
mossy path suggested a double feeling. I felt 
alone and yet in company at the same time. 
The solitariness of the place made itself distinct 
enough in the stillness, broken alone by the hol- 
low reverberations of my step, while those very 
reverberations seemed to imbue me with an un- 
defined feeling that I was not alone. I was not, 
therefore, much startled when I was suddenly 
accosted from beneath the solid darkness of an 
immense cypress by a voice saying, 

‘** Will you give me a light, Sir?” 

** Certainly,” I replied, trying in vain to dis- 
tinguish the speaker amidst the impenetrable 


were shadowy and chary of their visits. Bells | dark. 


rang three times before the gloomy chamber- 
maid could be induced to present herself, and 
the negro waiter, a ghoul-like looking creature 
from Congo, obeyed the summons only when 
one’s patience was exhausted, or one’s want 
satisfied in some other way. When he did 
come, one felt sorry that he had not staid 
away altogether, so sullen and savage did he 
appear. He moved along the echoless floors 
with a slow, noiseless shamble, until his dusky 
figure, advancing from the gloom, seemed like 
some reluctant afreet, compelled, by the supe- 
rior power of his master, to disclose himself. 
When the doors of all the chambers were closed, 
and no light illuminated the long corridor, save 
the red, unwholesome glare of a small oil lamp 
on a table at the end, where late lodgers lit 
their candles, one could not by any possibility 
conjure up a sadder or more desolate prospect. 
Yet the house suited me. Of meditative and 
sedentary habits, I rather enjoyed the extreme 
quiet. There were but few lodgers, from which 
I infer that the landlord did not drive a very 
thriving trade; and these, probably oppressed 
by the sombre spirit of the place, were quiet and 
ghost-like in theirmovements. The proprietor 
I scarcely ever saw. My bills were deposited 
by unseen hands every month on my table while 





Somebody advanced, and I held out my cigar. 
All I could gather definitively about the indi- 
vidual that thus accosted me was, that he must 
have been of extremely small stature; for I, 
who am by no means an overgrown man, had 
to stoop considerably in handing him my cigar. 
The vigorous puff that he gave his own lighted 
up my Havana for a moment, and I fancied that 
I caught a glimpse of a pale, weird countenance, 
immersed in a background of long, wild hair. 
The flash was, however, so momentary that I 
could not even say certainly whether this was 
an actual impression or the mere effort of imag- 
ination to. embody that which the senses had 
failed to distinguish. 

‘* Sir, you are out late,” said this unknown 
to me, as he, with a half-uttered thanks, handed 
me back my cigar, for which I had to grope in 
the gloom. 

‘* Not later than usual,” I replied, dryly. 

‘‘Hum! you are fond of late wanderings, 
then?” 

‘** That is just as the fancy seizes me.” 

**Do you live here?” 

“Tea 

*¢ Queer house, isn’t it?” 

‘*T have only found it quiet.” 

‘*Hum! But you will find it queer, take 
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my word for it.” This was earnestly uttered ; 
and I felt, at the same time, a bony finger laid 
on my arm that cut it sharply, like a blunted 
knife. 

“¢T can not take your word for any such as- 
sertion,” I replied, rudely, shaking off the bony 
finger with an irrepressible motion of disgust. 

‘No offense, no offense,” muttered my un- 
seen companion rapidly, in a strange, subdued 
voice, that would have been shrill had it been 
louder; ‘‘your being angry does not alter the 
matter. You will find it a queer house. Every 
body finds it a queer house. Do you know who 
live there ?” 

**T never busy myself, Sir, about other peo- 
ple’s affairs,” I answered, sharply, for the indi- 
vidual’s manner, combined with my utter un- 
certainty as to his appearance, oppressed me 
with an irksome longing to be rid of him. 

“Oh! you don’t? Well, I do. I know 
what they are—well, well, well;” and as he 
pronounced the three last words his voice rose 
with each, until, with the last, it reached a shrill 
shriek that echoed horribly among the lonely 
walks. ‘‘Do you know what they eat?” he 
continued. 

‘*No, Sir—nor care.” 

“Oh! but you will care. You must care. 
You shall care. I'll tell you what they are. 
They are enchanters. They are ghouls. They 
are cannibals. Did you never remark their 
eyes, and how they gloated on you when you 
passed? Did you never remark the food that 
they served up at your table? Did you nev- 
er, in the dead of night, hear muffled and un- 
earthly fzotsteps gliding along the corridors, 
and stealthy hands turning the handle of your 
door? Does not some magnetic influence fold 
itself continually around you when they pass, 
and send a thrill through spirit and body, and 
a cold shiver that no sunshine will chase away? 
Oh, you have! You have felt all these things! 
I know it!” 

Tue earnest rapidity, the subdued tones, the 
eagerness of accent with which all this was ut- 
tered, impressed me most uncomfortably. I re- 
ally seemed as if I could recall all those weird 
occurrences and influences of which he spoke ; 
and I shuddered in spite of myself in the midst 
of that impenetrable darkness that surrounded 
me. 

“Hum!” said I, assuming, without knowing 
it, a confidential tone, ‘‘may I ask how you 
know of these things?” 

‘‘How I know them? Because I am their 
enemy. Because they tremble at my whisper. 
Because I hang upon their track with the perse- 
verance of a blood-hound and the stealthiness 
of a tiger—because—because—I was of them 
once !” 

“‘Wretch!” I cried, excitedly, for involunta- 
rily his eager tones had wrought me up to a 
high pitch of spasmodic nervousness, “then you 
mean to say that you—” 

As I uttered this word, obeying an uncon- 
trollable impulse, I stretched forth my hand in 





the direction of the speaker and made a blind 
clutch. The tips of my fingers seemed to touch 
a surface as smooth as glass, that glided sud- 
denly from under them. A sharp, angry hiss 
sounded through the gloom, followed by a whir- 
ring noise, as if some projectile passed rapidly 
by, and the next moment I felt instinctively 
that I was alone. 

A most disagreeable sensation instantly as- 
sailed me. A prophetic instinct that some ter- 
rible misfortune menaced me; an eager and 
overpowering anxiety to get back to my own 
room without loss of time. I turned and ran 
blindly along the dark cypress alley, every dusky 
clump of flowers that rose blackly in the borders 
making my heart each moment cease to beat. 
The echoes of my own footsteps seemed to re- 
double and assume the sounds of unknown 
pursuers following fast upon my track. The 
boughs of lilac-bushes and syringas that here 
and there stretched partly across the: walk, 
seemed to have been furnished suddenly with 
hooked hands that sought to grasp me as I flew 
by, and each moment I expected to behold some 
awful and impassable barrier fall right across 
my track, and wall me up forever. 

At length I reached the wide entrance. With 
a single leap I sprang up the four or five steps 
that formed the stoop, and dashing along the 
hall, up the wide, echoing stairs, and again 
along the dim funereal corridors until I paused, 
breathless and panting, at the door of my room. 
Once so far, 1 stopped for an instant and leaned 
heavily against one of the panels, panting lustily 
after my late run. I had, however, scarcely 
rested my whole weight against the door, when 
it suddenly gave way, and I staggered in head- 
foremost. ‘To my utter astonishment the room 
that I had left in profound darkness was now a 
blaze of light. So intense was the illumination 
that, for a few seconds while the pupils of my 
eyes were contracting under the sudden change, 
I saw absolutely nothing save the dazzling glare. 
This fact in itself coming on me with such utter 
suddenness, was sufficient to prolong my con- 
fusion, and it was not until after several mo- 
ments had elapsed that I perceived the room 
was not alone illuminated but occupied. And 
such occupants! Amazement at the scene took 
such possession of me that I was incapable of 
either moving or uttering a word. All that I 
could do was to lean against the wall, and stare 
blankly at the whole business. 

It might have been a scene out of Faublas, 
or Grammont’s Memoirs, or happened in some 
palace of Minister Fouque. 

Round a large table in the centre of the room, 
where I had left a student-like litter of books 
and papers, were seated half a dozen persons. 
Three were men, and three were women. The 
table was heaped with a prodigality of luxuries. 
Luscious Eastern fruits were piled up in silver 
filagree vases, through whose meshes their glow- 
ing rinds shone in the contrasts of a thousand 
hues. Small silver dishes that Benvenuto might 
have designed, filled with succulent and aro- 
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matic meats, were distributed upon a cloth of 
snowy damask. Bottles of every shape, slender 
ones from the Rhine, stout fellows from Holland, 
sturdy ones from Spain, and quaint basket- 
woven flasks from Italy, absolutely littered the 
board. Drinking glasses of every size and hue 
filled up the interstices, and the thirsty German 
flagon stood side by side with the aerial bubbles 
of Venetian glass that rested so lightly on their 
thread-like stems. An odor of luxury and sens- 
uality floated through the apartment. The 
lamps that burned in every vacant spot where 
room for one could be found, seemed to diffuse 
a subtle incense on the air, and in a large vase 
that stood on the floor I saw a mass of mag- 
nolias, tuberoses, and jasmines grouped to- 
gether, stifling each other with their honeyed 
and heavy fragrance. 

The inhabitants of my room seemed beings 
well suited to so sensual an atmosphere. The 
women were strangely beautiful, and all were 
attired in dresses of the most fantastic devices 
and brilliant hues. Their figures were round, 
supple, and elastic; their eyes dark and lan- 
guishing; their lips full, ripe, and of the richest 
bloom. The three men wore half-masks, so 
that all I could distinguish were heavy jaws, 
pointed beards, and brawny throats that rose 
like massive pillars out of their doublets. All 
six lay reclining on Roman couches about the 
table, drinking down the purple wines in large 
draughts, and tossing back their heads and 
laughing wildly. 

I stood, I suppose, for some three minutes, 
with my back against the wall staring vacantly 
at the bacchanal vision, before any of the revel- 
ers appeared to notice my presence. At length, 
without any expression to indicate whether I 
had been observed from the beginning or not, 
two of the women arose from their couches, and, 
approaching, took each a hand and led me to 
the table. I obeyed their motions mechanic- 
ally. Isat on a couch between them as they 
indicated. I unresistingly permitted them to 
wind their arms about my neck. 

‘*You must drink,” said one, pouring out a 
large glass of red wine, ‘‘ here is Clos Vougeot 
of a rare vintage; and here,” pushing a flask 
of amber-hued wine before me, ‘is Lachrima 
Christi.” 

‘You must eat,” said the other, drawing the 
silver dishes toward her. ‘‘Here are cutlets 
stewed with olives, and here are slices of a jilet 
stuffed with bruised sweet chestnuts ;” and as 
she spoke, she, without waiting for a reply, 
proceeded to help me. 

The sight of the food recalled to me the warn- 
ings I had received in the garden. This sudden 
effort of memory restored to me my other facul- 
ties at the same instant. I sprang to my feet, 
thrusting the women from me with each hand. 

‘“*Demons!” I almost shouted, ‘‘I will have 
none of your accursed food. Iknow you. You 
are cannibals, you are ghouls, you are enchant- 
ers. Begone, I tell you! Leave my room in 
peace !” 





A shout of laughter from all six was the only 
effect that my passionate speech produced. The 
men rolled on their couches, and their half- 
masks quivered with the convulsions of their 
mirth. The women shrieked, and tossed the 
slender wine-glasses wildly aloft, and turned to 
me and flung themselves on my bosom, fairly 
sobbing with laughter. 

**Yes,” I continued, as soon as the noisy 
mirth had subsided, ‘‘ yes, I say, leave my room 
instantly! I will have none of your unnatural 
orgies here!” 

‘*His room!” shrieked the woman on my 
right. 

‘*His room!” echoed she on my left. 

‘*His room! He calls it his room!” shouted 
the whole party, as they rolled once more into 
jocular convulsions. 

** How know you that it is your room?” said 
one of the men who sat opposite to me, at 
length, after the laughter had once more some- 
what subsided. 

‘*How do I know ?” I replied, indignantly. 
‘¢ How do I know my own room? How could 
I mistake it, pray? There’s my furniture—my 
piano—” 

‘* He calls that a piano!” shouted my neigh- 
bors, again in convulsions as I pointed to the 
corner where my huge piano, sacred to the 
memory of Blokeeta, used to stand. ‘Oh, 
yes! It is his room. There—there is his 
piano!” 

The peculiar emphasis they laid on the word 
‘*piano” caused me to scrutinize the article I 
was indicating more thoroughly. Up to this 
time, though utterly amazed at the entrance of 
these people into my chamber, and connecting 
them somewhat with the wild stories I had 
heard in the garden, I still had a sort of indef- 
inite idea that the whole thing was a masquer- 
ading freak got up in my absence, and that the 
bacchanalian orgy I was witnessing was nothing 
more than a portion of some elaborate hoax of 
which I was to be the victim. But when my 
eyes turned to the corner where I had left a 
huge and cumbrous piano, and beheld a vast 
and sombre organ lifting its fluted front to the 
very ceiling, and convinced myself, by a hur- 
ried process of memory, that it occupied the 
very spot in which I had left my own instru- 
ment, the little self-possession that I had left 
forsook me. I gazed around me bewildered. 

In like manner every thing was changed. In 
the place of that old haftless dagger, connected 
with so many historic associations personal to 
myself, I beheld a Turkish yataghan dangling 
by its belt of crimson silk, while the jewels in 
the hilt blazed as the lamplight played upon 
them. In the spot where hung my cherished 
smoking-cap, memorial of a buried love, a 


knightly casque was suspended, on the crest 





of which a golden dragon stood in the act of 
springing. That strange lithograph by Calame 
was no longer a lithograph, but it seemed to me 
that the portion of the wall which it had covered, 
of the exact shape and size, had been cut out, 
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and, in place of the picture, a real scene on the 
same scale, and with real actors, was distinctly 
visible. The old oak was there, and the stormy 
sky was there; but I saw the branches of the 
oak sway with the tempest, and the clouds drive 
before the wind. The wanderer in his cloak 
was gone; but in his place I beheld a circle of 
wild figures, men and women, dancing with 
linked hands around the bole of the great tree, 
chanting some wild fragment of a song, to which 
the winds roared an unearthly chorus. The 
snow-shoes, too, on whose sinewy woof I had 
sped for many days amidst Canadian wastes, 
had vanished, and in their place lay a pair of 
strange up-curled papooshes, that had, perhaps, 
been many a time shuffled off at the doors of 
mosques, beneath the steady blaze of an Orient 
sun. 

All was changed. Wherever my eyes turned 
they missed familiar objects, yet encountered 
strange representatives. Still in all the substi- 
tutes there seemed to me a reminiscence of 
what they replaced. They seemed only for a 
time transmuted into other shapes, and there 
lingered around them the atmosphere of what 
they once had been. Thus I could have sworn 
the room to have been mine, yet there was no- 
thing in it that I could rightly claim. Every 
thing reminded me of some former possession 
that it was not. I looked for the acacia at the 
window, and lo! long, silken palm-leaves sway- 
ed in through the open lattice; yet they had 
the same motion and the same air of my favor- 
ite tree, and seemed to murmur to me, ‘‘ Though 
we seem to be palm-leaves, yet are we acacia~- 
leaves; yea, those very ones on which you used 
to watch the butterflies alight and the rain pat- 
ter while you smoked and dreamed!” So in 
all things. The room was, yet was not mine; 
and a sickening consciousness of my utter ina- 
bility to reconcile its identity with its appear- 
ance overwhelmed me, and choked my reason. 

*¢ Well, have you determined whether or not 
this is your room?” asked the girl on my left, 
proffering me a huge tumbler creaming over 
with Champagne, and laughing wickedly as she 
spoke. 

‘It is mine,” I answered, doggedly, striking 
the glass rudely with my hand, and dashing 
the aromatic wine over the white cloth. ‘I 
know that it is mine; and ye are jugglers and 
enchanters that want to drive me mad.” 

‘*Hush! hush!” she said, gently, not in the 
least angered at my rough treatment. ‘You 
are excited. Alf shall play something to soothe 
you.” 

At her signal one of the men arose and sat 
down at the organ. After a short, wild, spas- 
modic prelude, he began what seemed to me 
to be a symphony of recollections. Dark and 
sombre, and all through full of quivering and 
intense agony, it appeared to recall a dark and 


dismal night, on a cold reef, around which an | 
unseen but terribly audible ocean broke with | 


eternal fury. It seemed as if a lonely pair were 





clasping his arm around the tender neck and 
naked bosom of the other, striving to warm her 
into life, when his own vitality was being each 
moment sucked from him by the icy breath of 
the storm. Here and there a terrible wailing 
minor key would tremble through the chords 
like the shriek of sea-birds, or the warning of 
advancing death. While the man played I 
could scarce restrain myself. It seemed to be 
Blokeeta whom I listened to, and on whom I 
gazed. That wondrous night of pleasure and 
pain that I had once passed listening to him 
seemed to have been taken up again at the spot 
where it had broken off, and the same hand was 
continuing it. I stared at the man calied Alf. 
There he sat with his cloak and doublet, and 
long rapier and mask of black velvet. But 
there was something in the air of the peaked 
beard, a familiar mystery in the wild mass of 
raven hair that fell as if wind-blown orer his 
shoulders, which riveted my memory. 

**Blokeeta! Blokeeta!”—I shouted, starting 
up furiously from the couch on which I was 
lying, and bursting the fair arms that were 
linked around my neck as if they had been hate- 
ful chains— ‘‘ Blokeeta! my friend, speak to 
me bentreat you! ‘Tell these horrid enchanters 
to leave me. Say that I hate them. Say that 
I command them to leave my room!” 

The man at the organ stirred not in answer 
to my appeal. He ceased playing, and the 
dying sound of the last note he had touched 
faded off into a melancholy moan. The other 
men and the women burst once more into peals 
of mocking laughter. 

** Why will you persist in calling this your 
room ?” said the woman next me, with a smile 
meant to be kind, but to me inexpressibly loath- 
some. ‘Have we not shown you by the far- 
niture, by the general appearance of the place, 
that you are mistaken, and that this can not be 
your apartment? Rest content, then, with us. 
You are welcome here, and need no longer 
trouble yourself about your room.” 

‘* Rest content!” I answered, madly ; “‘ live 
with ghosts! eat of awful meats, and see awful 
sights! Never, never! Ycu have cast some 
enchantment over the place that has disguised 
it; but for all that I know it to be my room. 
You shall leave it!” 

** Softly, softly!” said another of the sirens. 
‘¢Let us settle this amicably. This poor gen- 
tleman seems obstinate and inclined to make 
an uproar. Now we do not want an uproar. 
We love the night and its quiet; and there 
is no night that we love so well as that on which 
the moon is coffined in clouds. Is it not so, my 
brothers ?” 

An awful and sinister smile gleamed on the 
countenances of her unearthly audience, and 
seemed to glide visibly from underneath their 
masks. 

‘**Now,” she continued, “I have a proposi- 
tion to make. It would be ridiculous for us te 
surrender this room simply because this gentle- 


on the reef, one living, the other dead; one/ man states that it is his; and yet I feel anx- 
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ious to gratify, as far as may be fair, his wild 
assertion of ownership. A room, after all, is 
not much to us; we can get one easily enough, 
but still we would be loth to give this apart- 
ment up to so imperious a demand. We are 
willing, however, to risk its loss. That is to 
say”—turning to me—‘‘I propose that we play 
for the room. If you win, we will immediately 
surrender it to you just as it stands; if, on the 
contrary, you lose, you shall bind yourself to 
depart and never molest us again.” 

Agonized at the ever-darkening mysteries 
that seemed to thicken around me, and despair- 
ing of being able to dissipate them by the mere 
exercise of my own will, I caught almost glad- 
ly at the chance thus presented to me. The 
idea of my loss or my gain scarce entered into 
my calculations. All I felt was an indefinite 
knowledge that I might, in the way proposed, 
regain, in an instant, that quiet chamber and 
that peace of mind which I had so strangely 
been deprived of. 

**T agree!” I cried, eagerly; ‘“‘Iagree. Any 
thing to rid myself of such unearthly company !” 

The woman touched a small golden bell that 
stood near her on the table, and it had scarce 
ceased to tinkle when a negro dwarf entered 
with a silver tray on which were dice-boxes and 
dice. A shudder passed over me as I thought 
in this stunted African I could trace a resem- 
blance to the ghoul-like black servant to whose 
attendance I had been accustomed. 

“Now,” said my neighbor, seizing one of the 
dice-boxes and giving me the other, ‘‘ the high- 
est wins. Shall I throw first ?” 

I nodded assent.’ She raitled the dice, and 
I felt an inexpressible load lifted from my heart 
as she threw fifteen. 

‘Tt is your turn,” she said, with a mocking 
smile; ‘‘ but before you throw, I repeat the of- 
fer I made you before. Live with us. Be one 
of us. We will initiate you into our mysteries 
and enjoyments—enjoyments of which you can 
form no idea unless you experience them. 
Come; it is not too late yet to change your 
mind. Be with us!” 

My reply was a fierce oath as I rattled the 
dice with spasmodic nervousness and flung them 
on the board. They rolled over and over again, 
and during that brief instant I felt a suspense, 
the intensity of which I have never known be- 
fore or since. At last they lay before me. A 
shout of the same horrible, maddening laughter 
rang in my ears. I peered in vain at the dice, 
but my sight was so confused that I could not 
distinguish the amount of the cast. This lasted 
for afew moments. ‘Then my sight grew clear, 
and I sank back almost lifeless with despair as 
I saw that I had thrown but twelve! 

** Lost! lost!” screamed my neighbor, with 
awildlaugh. ‘Lost! lost!” shouted the deep 
voices of the masked men. ‘Leave us, cow- 
ard!” they all cried; “you are not fit to be one 
of us. Remember your promise; leave us!” 

Then it seemed as if some unseen power 
caught me by the shoulders and thrust me to- 





ward the door. In vain I resisted. 
screamed and shouted for help. In vain I im- 
plored them for pity. All the reply I had were 
those mocking peals of merriment, while, un- 
der the invisible influence, I staggered like a 
drunken man toward the door. As I reached 
the threshold the organ pealed out a wild tri- 
umphal strain. The power that impelled me 
concentrated itself into one vigorous impulse 
that sent me blindly staggering out into the 
echoing corridor, and, as the door closed swiftly 
behind me, I caught one glimpse of the apart- 
ment I had left forever. A change passed like 
a shadow over it. The lamps died out, the si- 
ren women and masked men vanished, the flow- 
ers, the fruits, the bright silver and bizarre fur- 
niture faded swiftly, and I saw again, for the 
tenth of a second, my own old chamber restored. 
There was the acacia waving darkly; there was 
the table littered with books; there was the 
ghostly lithograph, the dearly-beloved smoking 
cap, the Canadian snow-shoes, the ancestral 
dagger. And there, at the piano, organ no 
longer, sate Blokeecta playing. 

The next instant the door closed violently, 
and I was left standing in the corridor stunned 
and despairing. 

As soon as I had partially recovered my com- 
prehension I rushed madly to the door with 
the dim idea of beating it in. My fingers beat 
against a cold and solid wall. There was no 
door! I felt all along the corridor for many 
yards on both sides. There was not even a 
crevice to give me hope. I rushed down stairs 
shouting madly. No one answered. In the 
vestibule I met the negro; I seized him by the 
collar, and demanded my room. The demon 
showed his white and awful teeth, which were 
filed into a saw-like shape, and extricating him- 
self from my grasp with a sudden jerk, fled down 
the passage with a gibbering laugh. Nothing 
but echo answered to my despairing shrieks. 
The lonely garden resounded with my cries as 
I strode madly through the dark walks, and the 
tall funereal cypresses seemed to bury me be- 
neath their heavy shadows. I met no one. 
Could find no one. I had to bear my sorrow 
and despair alone. 

Since that awful hour I have never found my 
room. Every where I look for it, yet never see 
it. Shall I ever find it? 


In vain I 





MEMOIRS OF GENERALS LEE, GATES, 
STEPHEN, AND DARKE. 


HE valley of the Shenandoah, in Virginia, 
has become a noted region, from its con- 
nection with the early days of Washington. 
Here the great chief who was to lead the Amer- 
ican host—the ‘‘ foremost man of all this world” 
—passed many hours of his youth—as yet un- 
known, and only a rosy-cheeked, adventurous 
boy, holding in his hand a surveyor’s compass. 
Here lived and died the eccentric nobleman of 
Greenway Court—the owner of one-fourth of 
the present Virginia—exiled by disappointed 
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love from the English Court, and bringing the 
elegance of St. James’s to the backwoods of 
America, where he was to breathe his last upon 
hearing of the accident at Yorktown. Here 
also, within half an hour’s ride of Lord Fair- 
fax’s chateau, lived General Daniel Morgan, 
the “ brave of braves,” whose life was one long 
battle, and who holds his niche now high up 
among the noble forms of the Revolutionary 
era. 

The land in which these men of history lived 
so much of their vigorous existences has never 
received adequate attention; but Mr. Irving, in 
his noble biography, has lately spoken of a few 
localities, and the lovers of the region acknowl- 
edge the fine coloring of the sketch. 

‘«They entered the great valley of Virginia,” 
writes the historian of Washington, ‘‘ where it 
is about twenty-five miles wide —a lovely and 
temperate region, diversified by gentle swells 
and slopes, admirably adapted to cultivation. 
The Blue Ridge bounds it on one side; the 
North Mountain, a ridge of the Alleghanies, 
on the other; while through it flows that bright 
and abounding river which, on account of its 
surpassing beauty, was named by the Indians 
the Shenandoah ; that is to say, ‘the Daughter 
of the Stars.’” 

And speaking of the old residence of the no- 
ble Thomas Lord Fairfax, Baron of Cameron, 
the writer says, in another place : 

**Such was Greenway Court in these its 
palmy days. We visited it recently, and found 
it tottering to its fall—mouldering in the midst 
of a magnificent country, where nature still 
flourishes in full luxuriance and beauty.” 

This is the passing sketch of one who endear- 
ed himself to all whom he approached in Vir- 
ginia. To his welcome visit are the readers 
of his gdmirable history indebted for many of 
those touches which have made it already the 
biography of biographies—the best of all at- 
tempts at interpreting the genius of its sub- 
ject. 

But Greenway Court, and the localities in 


of his organization. Thus in Washington— 
the great calm figure towering above the im- 
mense struggle of the Revolution — the world 
recognized unfaltering courage, pure devotion, 
and a patriotism which never changed, because 
it was based upon an abiding faith in Provi- 
dence. In Napoleon it was indomitable will, 
a genius for the command of armies and for 
conquest. So with other great names which 
we might refer to; it is always some predom- 
inant trait which makes the event bend, and 
produces the grand result. History relates the 
battle or the siege, follows the triumphant steps 
of the army which the breath of the great lead- 
er informs and guides, and in the results which 
are achieved the brilliant and conspicuous gen- 
ius of the head shines out. 

But the world wants something more ; it is 
the whole portrait which the popular voice de- 
mands — at least, the more thoughtful student 
of humanity. The great public act presents 
but the profile ; it is the private life, the ‘‘ daily 
walk,” the mémoire, which is wanted. The cu- 
rious investigator, plunging beneath protocols 
and articles of treaties to find the living man, 
asks something like a picture of the general or 
the statesman as he appears in his home, talk- 
ing with his neighbors, riding over his grounds, 
taking his part in those local scenes which, aft- 
er all is said, serve to develop and reveal the 
| true character far more clearly than the grand 
| public tableaux which the historic muse is so 
|fond of depicting. In the case of our Wash- 
| ington, for example, see what an ever-abiding 
| curiosity there is to know all about his private 
| life—his manner of talking, his entertainments 
| at Mount Vernon, his demeanor toward his 
| neighbors and his friends. The world likes to 
| be told how fond of the chase he was; how, 
|mounted upon his hunters, Ajax, or Valiant, 
|or Magnolia, and followed by his fox-hounds, 


Sweetlips, Forester, Ringwood, etc., he scoured 


| the broad fields stretching along the breezy Po- 
| tomac, and was the first ‘‘in at the death” of 


|Reynard. All read with interest how, at six- 








its vicinity, are not the only places notable for | teen, he went—a mere boy—into the Shenan- 
their connection with the Revolutionary drama | dvah valley, with a surveyor’s compass in his 
and its actors to be found in the valley of the | hand, to lay off the domain of Lord Fairfax; 
Shenandoah. On the banks of the “bright | how he had left behind him a little ‘‘ lowland 
and abounding river” —in this ‘* magnificent | beauty,” in whose praise, by the flickering camp- 
country”—are other spots which no curious | fire in the great wilderness, he wrote verses— 
historian has ever visited; and the intention sonnets in honor of his ‘‘ mistress’s eyebrows ;” 
of the present writer is to speak of some of j it is pleasant to hear how, long afterward, he 
these. | tarried for half a day in the ‘“‘ White House,” 
The characters of distinguished personages | talking with the lovely Mrs. Custis—ere long 
who have vividly impressed the times in which | Mrs. Washington — while his old servant held 
they lived, and shaped the mould of great | his horse at the door, wondering at the unusual 
events, are perhaps revealed by minute details delay; in a word, all these details are mat- 
and personal sketches far more clearly than by | ter of interest, and every new fact is a new 
the dignified historic narrative. Doubtless the | pleasure to the countless admirers of the great 
explanation of this lies in the fact that a man’s | leader. 
entire individuality is rarely brought out in the| What is true of our greatest and most hon- 
‘* conduct of affairs,” as Mr. Everett says. It | ored name is also true of his associates, though, 
is his public side only which is turned to the | doubtless, in a less degree. No one can rival 
world ; and what he accomplishes is most often ‘our Washington in public regard; but there 


| . . 
the effect of some one or more peculiar traits | were those grouped around him, in the stormy 
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hours of the Revolution, whose names the world 
will not ‘ willingly let die.” Some are remem- 
bered for honor, some for shame. Upon the 
page relating the story of Arnold rests a shadow 
which can never rise, as over the names of 
Lafayette, and Harry Lee, and Warren, and a 
hundred others, hovers the incense of a world’s 
praise and salutation. 

All that concerns the characters of these men 
is legitimate food for thought, and the very lo- 
calities which still speak of them are full of the 
deepest interest. Much more is this the case 
with the houses which they inhabited—the places 
in which they spent any considerable portion 
of their existence. The pageantry of the Past 
sweeps by over battle-fields and through council- 
chambers, with its great figures half concealed 
in the robes of state; but in these old homes 
the pageantry is forgotten, the robes are thrown 
aside, and the man, in all his strength or weak- 
ness, is clearly revealed. 

To proceed to the subject of our sketch with- 
out further preface. In a recent tour through 
the region here spoken of we came to the 
neighborhood of Leetown, in Jefferson County, 
not far beyond the Blue Ridge and the Shenan- 
doah, but nearer still to the Opequan, another 
stream which has had the good fortune to re- 
tain its musical Indian name. 

Near this little village—which is scarcely 
large enough to be called such—are the ancient 
and dilapidated residences of three distinguish- 
ed generals of the Revolution; and a fourth, 
who did not appear so conspicuously in the 
great struggle, but did his duty manfully against 
the savages and English, had his dwelling in the 
immediate neighborhood. Here, within a ra- 
dius of a mile or two, lived, long and weary 
years, Charles Lee, the sinister hero of Mon- 
mouth; Horatio Gates, loser of the battle of 
Camden, and the Southern campaign; Adam 
Stephen, the early friend of Washington; and 
William Darke, a hero of the frontier, and the 
victor in a hundred personal combats with the 
savages. In this little valley, whose beautiful 
fields and woodlands were covered with the 
dazzling tints of autumn as we gazed upon 
them, here—beneath the shadow of the great 
forests—remote from camps and the flashing 
world, whose light and noise never penetrated 
the remote depths of their retirement—these 
first-named warriors rusted out long years of 
vigorous manhood in inglorious repose, their 
swords in moth-caten scabbards, their hearts in 
the great struggle which approached its termin- 
ation, but their bodies far away from it. Here 
they lived, and here two of the men of whom 
we have spoken died. Soon all that they were 
in private will die too; those lingering memo- 
rials which remain of them will crumble and 
disappear, and something of the great figures— 
a portion of the coloring for the future histo- 
rian—will be lost forever. 

We shall offer no apology for the few words 
which follow upon the subject of these men— 
their homes, and personal peculiarities. 





I.—GENERAL CHARLES LEE. 

Lee’s house still stands, at the distance of 
two or three hundred paces from the little as- 
semblage of houses called by his name, and is 
an oblong building of stone, with chimneys at 
each end and midway; low, with a rude porti- 
co—depending, as it were, above the rongh 
door, and suggestive, in many of its details, of 
the old frontier days to which the edifice dates 
back. A small lawn stretches in front of the 
low mansion, dotted with fruit trees, and from 
the front door a pleasing view of the surround- 
ing country is obtaincd—fields gently sloping ; 
clumps of forest trees embowering gentlemen’s 
residences; and, in the distance, the Blue 
Ridge, extending like a billow of the ocean 
along the eastern horizon. Let us stand here, 
in the pleasant sunshine of autumn, and, look- 
ing upon the scene which so often greeted his 
own eyes, try briefly to recall some events in 
the life of the singular character who dragged 
out here the last years of a brilliant life, full of 
strange incident and adventure, upon two con- 
tinents. 

Charles Lee was the son of Colonel, after- 
ward General, John Lee, of the British army ; 
was born in 1731—the year before Washington 
—and at the age of eleven, when a mere child, 
received a commission, being thus cradled, as it 
were, inarms. At twenty-four he commanded 
a company of grenadiers in the old French war ; 
and this portion of his life never disappeared 
from his memory. Long afterward—as will be 
seen—when the shadows of approaching disso- 
lution closed around the weary and despairing 
heart, he remembered these days and his good 
comrades. Even in the moment of death they 
still lived in his thought, and his last words 
were: ‘‘ Stand by me, my brave grenadiers !” 

Shot through the body at Ticonderoga—and 
yet present, sound and well, at the surrender of 
Montreal, which terminated the war—Lee went 
thereafter to Portugal, serving under the cele- 
brated Burgoyne. Here he displayed that dar- 
ing courage, amounting almost to recklessness, 
which had before characterized him ; and, final- 
ly, returned to England, bearing warm testimo- 
nials of bravery from his General and the King 
of Portugal. But his combative disposition ru- 
ined his fortunes. Attacking the ministry with 
his trenchant pen—which, long afterward, as- 
saulted even Washington—he found all chance 
of promotion closed to him ; and, finally, set out 
for Poland, where he became the friend and 
counselor of King Stanislaus Augustus, having 
made on his route the acquaintance of Frederick 
the Great, with whom he held many conversa- 
tions. Lee did not remain long in Poland, but 
passed on to Constantinople, where he nearly 
perished in an earthquake. Then he returned 
to England—thence to Poland—always an ad- 
venturer. He aimed at a campaign against the 
Russians, under Stanislaus, ‘‘ who treated him 
rather like a brother than a patron,” he said. It 
would do to “talk of over his kitchen fire in his 
old age.” He did not know that this “kitchen 
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fire” would be beyond the Blue Ridge, in Amer- 
ica, deep in the wilderness. 

Lee fought bravely in Poland; but soon his 
adventurous disposition led him to “ fields and 
pastures new.” He traveled over Europe— 
through Italy, Sicily, Malta, and the south of 
Spain—irascible, failing in health, and send- 
ing to England bitter attacks on the ministry. 
These papers gained him brilliant reputation ; 
and it is still a problem whether the authorship 
of the letters of Junius was not properly attrib- 
utable to Lee. 

A recollection of his early campaigns finally 
brought him, in 1773, to America, and he took 
an active part in the agitations of the day. His 
presence in Boston was especially noted by the 
British officers and officials. Lord Dartmouth 
wrote to Gage: ‘‘ Have an attention to his con- 
duct, and take every legal method to. prevent 
his effecting any of those dangerous purposes he 
is said to have in view.” Lee wrote to his friend, 
Edmund Burke, in relation to these fears of the 
ministry, deriding them; but the propriety of 
the caution was abundantly established subse- 
quently. Lee made the acquaintance of Wash- 
ington soon after his return to America; and 
was often, with Gates, at Mount Vernon. Here, 
surrounded by his dogs, of which he was always 
passionately fond, he talked over his adventures, 
debated military questions with Washington, 
and told of his association with the Great Fred- 
erick and King Stanislaus of Poland. 

Then came the outburst of the Revolution, 
and Lee entered into the cause of the colonists 
with ardor. His long experience, and known 
ability in affairs of arms, rendered him at one 
time the most prominent candidate for the com- 
mand of the American forces; and it is proba- 
ble that, in spite of disavowals which he made, 
this splendid object of ambition possessed him. 
So high was the general opinion of his courage, 
patriotism, and ability, that the choice between 
himself and Washington was a matter of great 
difficulty, many prominent patriots giving their 
voices for Lee. But Washington was chosen. 
Lee took the commission of Major-General, and 
the Revolution commenced in all its fury. 

It is not necessary to speak of Lee’s conduct 
throughout the war—it is familiar to every one. 
But at last came the battle of Monmouth, where 
occurred the woeful quarrel, if it may be called | 
such, between the former good companions. | 
This, too, is familiar to every school-boy: Lee’s | 
order to his forces to beat a retreat; his meet- 
ing Washington coming furiously to meet him ; 





their hot words and rage; and the subsequent | 
court-martial and suspension. It is all known | 
too well to demand repetition here. But Lee | 
has been too much blamed. It is probable that | 
he was not so greatly an offender as the world 

has supposed. That he made a strange blun- | 
der in ordering the troops to fall back, and that 
his retreat nearly ruined all the plans of Wash- | 
ington and lost us the battle—that is well estab- | 


certain that the movement originated in an er- 
ror of judgment, not a want of courage. Heé 
who had swum the Tagus amidst the darkness, 
and taken Villa Velha at the point of the Lay- 
onet, who had fought with the most reckless 
bravery upon the battle-fields of two continents 
—this soldier of fortune, who had all to lose, 
and nothing but life, which he despised, to gain, 
could never have felt his heart fail him in a 
position like that which he occupied at Mon- 
mouth. It is probable that his great rage against 
Washington was caused by those very doubts 
of his courage which the partisans of the chief 
expressed. Washington’s own conduct, after 
the first irrepressible outburst, was calm and 
dignified—utterly free from hostility in word, or 
look, or hint. True, he could not at first re- 
strain his wrath. As in the great picture of the 
scene by Leutze, Lee sat his horse, sullen before 
the chief, whose hot anger flamed out; and 
this anger he never forgave; his sullenness was 
hardened into rage and life-longenmity. High 
words, indignant correspondence; Washington 
cold, calm, collected; Lee raging and full of 
fury; then a court-martial, suspension for a 
year, and Lee, in utter disgust, abandoned a 
cause which he regarded as having outraged 
him. He bought his estate here, purchased by 
the recommendation of Gates, some years be- 
fore; and refusing to take further part in the 
war, busied himself in hoeing tobacco, ‘that 
being the best school for a general,” he said, 
with a bitter sneer at his foe. 

Such is a brief reference to the prominent 
facts in the life of the singular man who occu- 
pied the old house in front of which we stand. 
To this poor and obscure dwelling, amidst the 
great forests of America, came to rust away and 
slowly crumble from inaction, the sharp and 
haughty spirit of the friend and companion of 
Frederick the Great, the almost brother of King 
Stanislaus! What a commentary upon human 
things and the current of that life which sweeps 
us onward, like the yellow and frail leaves of 
autumn! 

In this remote abode Lee lived many years, 
with few acquaintances and fewer friends. His 
eccentric habits and ungenial manners doubt- 
less prevented him from forming those intima- 
cies which add so much to the happiness of life. 


His old roughness, which had surprised and an- 


noyed Mrs. Washington at Mount Vernon, when, 
before the war, Lee came thither to see the chief, 
now developed itself far more strongly and ob- 
jectionably. All the camp habits which the 
soldier of fortune had contracted in many lands 
combined to make his daily existence a strange 
one, and to impress upon his neighbors the opin- 
ion that his eccentricity amounted almost to lu- 
nacy—in which belief, however, they very greatly 
erred. It is true, the simple folk of the region 
had some reason to be astonished at the mode 
of life adopted by the great General Lee, whose 
fame was rumored throughout the world, and 


lished, and can not be denied. But the whole | who was said to number kings and princes among 
tenor of Lee’s life and character makes it almost | his familiar friends. ‘The ground-floor of his 
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mansion had no partitions; it was divided by 
chalk-lines merely, and these lines marked out 
four compartments. In the first he kept his 
books—for Lee had acquired a tolerable knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek, was doubtless fond 
of military works, and read much in his soli- 
tude. In the second compartment was his bed 
—a rough camp couch, with rude covering. In 
the third division were his saddles and hunting 
gear; and the fourth, embracing the fire-place, 
he used as his kitchen. He could thus overlook 
his establishment, he said, with grim humor, 
without opening doors or even rising. When 
he left home—said an aged lady, whose father 
was one of Lee’s few intimates, and who gave 
the present writer many interesting details—he 
was generally followed by a pack of hounds, and 
behind him rode his Italian body-servant, Jo- 
sippi Mingini. This Italian, we hear from an- 
other source, “forgot his own language without 
learning English, and ended by speaking no- 
thing.” In this guise the silent soldier, with 
his thin face, iron gray hair, and sneering smile, 
would visit the good lady’s father, towering above 
his dogs, and sometimes would remain for days. 
“On these occasions he never spoke ill of Wash- 
ington,” said the aged lady, our informant, ‘‘as 
Mrs. Washington and Betty Lewis were often 
at my father’s, and he would not have liked 
General Washington to be evil spoken of.” 
The times, indeed, were gone by when the 
great chief could be injured, though Lee retain- 
ed all his bitterness. That Washington did not, 
a tradition of the neighborhood leads us to con- 
clude. One day, long after their-quarrel, says 
this tradition, Washington sent his old adver- 
sary a note, saying he would call on him on a 
certain morning—that he hoped all past conten- 
tion and bitterness had been forgotten: he was 
coming to see him as an old comrade in arms 
—as a friend. But Lee’s magnanimity was 
overtaxed ; he could not eradicate the old bit- 
terness, rivalry, jealousy, and quarrel—nor could 
he dissemble. He could not receive Washing- 
ton, therefore; and an ordinary man would have 
made some commonplace or cold excuse. Not 
so with Lee. It was necessary to do as no oth- 
er person would do. On the day, therefore, 
which was fixed for the visit, Lee sent away 
Mingini and all his negroes, and then mounting 
his horse rode away himself; having, however, 
first affixed to the front door of his dwelling a 
paper containing the words, ‘‘No meat cook’d 
here to-day.” The account adds, that Wash- 
ington came and knocked in vain, but catching 
sight of the paper, no longer appealed for en- 
trance. Recognizing the bitterness and eccen- 
tricity of his former companion in greater force 
than ever, he went away, 2nd never returned. 
With the passing years the eccentric soldier 
grew more morose and repelling. The blade 
was eating deeper and deeper into the worn 
scabbard ; the soul was fretting out the body. 
Tired of his dogs and his silent misanthropy at 
last, he penned his “Queries Political and Mil- 
itary”—an attack upon Washington—and had 





them published in Philadelphia. They were 
received with an indignant outcry: and the 
printer had to apologize and leave Lee to breast 
the tempest. This was just what his fierce and 
weary spirit craved, and he rejoiced to find again 
an antagonist. But a!-s! even this bitter com- 
fort was denied him: the indignation yielded 
to indifference; the outcry was drowned in 
hisses, to which succeeded a pitiless contempt. 
Lee disappeared from the popular eye and mind 
—no longer even thought of. It was the last 
arena upon which the adventurous soldier stood. 
There were no more conflicts, no more strug- 
gles, and nothing remaining to him worth liv- 
ing for. Tired of an existence of which he had 
exhausted the delights and the excitements, the 
cynical spirit of Charles Lee fled to other realms. 
He died in the house in Philadelphia at the 
corner of Second Street and Norris Alley—once 
occupied by William Penn—obscure, friendless, 
and in poverty. His death was like his life— 
a dream of war. As the last sands trembled 
and vibrated in the hour-glass, the heart and 
spirit, so long dulled and weary, felt something 
of the old fiush and glory of the battle-field. 
Standing again upon the heights of Ticondero- 
ga, or charging on the banks of the Tagus be- 
neath the brilliant sun of Spain, he returned to 
the old scenes, and lived again in memory the 
fresh and vigorous life which had made his 
youthful pulses dance with delight. His dying 
words were: ‘‘Stand by me my brave grena- 
diers!” So he ended. 

A strange and adventurous life! Almost 
like a romance it seems in some of its details 
—for the contrasts, the singular experiences, 
the woeful ending. As we stand here in the 
autumn sunshine, gentle reader, and by the 
light of the new century survey the ancient ed- 
ifice of rude and uncouth stones in which so 
many years of this man’s life lagged drearily in 
silence, weariness, and rest that was not repose, 
we have an excellent text for a sermon on the 
singular complexion and the marvelous muta- 
tions of our human life. ‘‘I flatter myself,” 
he had written, on his way to Poland, ‘‘ that a 
little more practice will make me a good sol- 
dier. If not, it will serve to talk of over my 
kitchen fire, in my old age, which will soon 
come upon us all.” Here, in the wilds of 
America, he found the ‘‘ kitchen fire,” and with 
a bitter heart did ‘‘ talk over” his adventures. 
It was woeful talk! The listeners are gone, 
like the speaker; the words have all died into 
silence ; even the house is disappearing, as the 
memory of him who lived in it crumbles; only 
a strange, sun-burned face, and a broken narra- 
tive of wild incidents left to the world. What 
a subject, we repeat, for the moralist, the phi- 
losopher! What a singular career, and what a 
sorrowful death! ‘That this man, who had 
been the friend of kings, and the observed of 
all observers at the brilliant courts of Europe ; 
who had fought in Canada, in Portugal, in Po- 
land, in Russia, and given, lastly, under Amer- 
ican skies, his brain and blood to the noblest 
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cause of history—that this man should have 
lived a youth and manhood so adventurous and 
splendid, and died so lonely and weary ! —that 
such a beginning should have such an ending! 
—a dawn and noon so brilliant terminate in 
such a wrack of gloomy thunder-clouds, across 
which no ray of the early splendor darted to 
light up the darkness ! 

So had inscrutable Providence decreed, how- 
ever. Let us now turn to those other names 
which have been mentioned, though we shall 
scarcely find such contrasts or such interest. 


IL—GENERAL HORATIO GATES. 


Somewhat removed from the county road, 
and between the little villages of Kerneysville 
and Leetown, stood, and still stands, the house 
of “Traveler's Rest,” to which Gates retired 
after the disastrous day of Camden. The edi- 
fice is not sufficiently peculiar to demand par- 
ticular description at our hands, and would not 
attract attention had not history connected the 
name of a celebrated man with the domain in 
the midst of which it stands. 

One peculiarity, and the only one perhaps 
worth noting in the house of Gates, is the ap- 
pearance of one of the apartments. It is a 
large room in one wing of the house, with three 
windows, singularly arranged. The origin of 
so eccentric an arrangement was, that some of 
General Gates’s family in England sent him, 
while the mansion was in process of construc- 
tion, three large damask curtains, of resplen- 
dent color—then a great luxury. The windows 
of the great dining-room were made to fit these 
curtains; and they duly took their place. 

The house is going to ruin. This banquet- 
ing-room was lately used as a corn-crib by the 
owner of the estate. Alas! for human pride, 
and the glory of the world which passes away ! 

Who was the man who has thus made it 
known to the world—investing with historic in- 
terest what would otherwise be but a provincial 
manor-house ? 

Horatio Gates was an Englishman by birth, 
the son of a captain in the British army. Hor- 
ace Walpole, whose name he bore, speaks of 
him in one of his letters as ‘“‘ my godson,” and 
curious investigators have conjectured that he 
bore a relationship to the subsequent General 
more intimate still—with what reason we have, 
however, not been able to determine. At twen- 
ty-one years of age he served under General 
Edward Cornwallis, Governor of Halifax; and 
appointed to the captaincy of a New York Com- 
pany of Independents, as they were then term- 
ed, marched with General Braddock on his cel- 
ebrated expedition against Fort Duquesne, re- 
ceiving, as his share of the day’s disaster, a se- 
vere wound. 

Subsequently, with the rank of Brigade-Ma- 
jor, he accompanied General Monckton to the 
West Indies, fought bravely at the capture of 
Martinico, and, being sent to London with dis- 
patches, received the enviable appointment of 
major in the ‘‘ Royal Americans.” With vari- 





ous mutations of fortune, and spending much 
of his time as a hanger-on at Court and an ap- 
plicant for civil office, Gates passed the next 
few years. Finally, selling his commission, and 
giving up all hopes of promotion, he emigrated 
to Virginia in 1772, at about forty-six, and pur- 
chased the estate of ‘“‘ Traveler’s Rest” here — 
then situated in Berkeley County, as was the 
estate of Lee. 

At the time of Braddock’s expedition he had 
doubtless made the acquaintance of Washing- 
ton, whose part in that transaction is well 
known ; and it is probable that Washington in- 
duced both him and Lee to purchase lands in 
the valley—his early expeditions as surveyor 
having made him acquainted with the desirable 
qualities of the soil. 

It is certain that Gates went to Mount Ver- 
non to see Washington immediately upon his 
arrival ; and here he met with Lee, an old friend 
and companion in arms. _ They were strongly 
contrasted, though they agreed in one particu- 
lar—both being adventurers out of service, pro- 
foundly skilled in military affairs, and asking 
nothing better than an opportunity of disposing 
of their talents to the leaders of the American 
struggle. Otherwise, as we have said, there 
was a strong contrast between the two men. 
Lee was tall, thin, rude in his manners, and 
slovenly in his apparel — surrounded, at all 
times, by a pack of dogs, who fawned on him, 
and of whom he was far more fond, he said, 
than of his fellow-men. He was cynical, full 
of satiric jest and bitter comment—railing at 
fortune, and scoffing at those in authority—a 
true Diogenes, in « single word; and only wel- 
come in the abode of Washington for his great 
military information and his acute views of the 
probable complexion of the coming struggle. 

Gates, on the contrary, was essentially a 
courtier—preserving always a bland and cour- 
teous carriage, with no little dignity of tone and 
address, as may be seen in his correspondence, 
even when laboring under the severest public 
odium. Personally, the contrast with Lee was 
also very striking. Gates was full-faced, with 
a florid complexion, and inclined to corpulency. 
His manners, as we have said, were those of a 
courtier—insinuating, mild, and specious, pro- 
ducing in all the impression that he was famil- 
iar with ‘‘ public offices and ante-chambers,” 
and that he would flatter and wheedle gentle- 
man or commoner to gain his ends. 

Thus were assembled at Mount Vernon, un- 
der one roof, and at the beginning of the great 
contest, the three men whose names were to be 
stamped so enduringly upon the lasting rolls of 
history. As yet they were all friends. Lee 
had not seen the august face of his host fire with 
rage, as it did at Monmouth when his plans 
were thwarted. Gates had not received the 
letter, after Camden, coldly announcing that the 
court-martial which he asked was granted. As 
yet they were brothers, consulting upon the 
safety of the Republic. 

At last came the months of 177475, and the 
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storm, long gathering, burst in all its fury. The 
Americans were in arms to drive the British, 
under Gage, from Boston; and the caution of 
Lord Dartmouth to Gage, that he had better 
have attention to the dangerous designs of Lee, 
was fully justified. The question arose imme- 
diately, what leader should be selected? and 
the choice lay almost wholly between the two 
celebrated soldiers who had espoused the Amer- 
ican cause, Generals Lee and Gates. As we 
know, Colonel Washington was selected; and 
Gates, like his comrade Lee, was forced to take 
the second rank of Major-General. 

What we have related of these two men is 
the private chronicle, so to speak, of their lives 
—that which is more or less unknown to, or 
unnoted by, the general reader, but none the 
less important in forming a past estimate of the 
relation which they bore to Washington and 
the American Revolution. The after events in 
which their names shine with such splendor are 
the common facts of history, which young and 
old are familiar with. We shall not notice the 
splendid career of Gates throughout the Amer- 
ican struggle, except to say that, after the cap- 
ture of Burgoyne, his popularity and fame near- 
ly eclipsed that of Washington for a time. His 
ambition, unfortunately, kept pace with his suc- 
cess. We lose sight, at the present day, of many 
facts connected with that stormy period; and it 
seems scarcely credible that any name should 
have tried to rear itself above WasHIneToN’s— 
that any crest should have shone even on a level 
with the Great Chief’s. But Lee and Gates 
had, both of them, their partisans, who advo- 
cated a change of leadership, the deposition of 
Washington, the substitution of one or other of 
the successful Englishmen. Gates was known 
to desire it, and to work for the result. His at- 
tempt to corrupt the inflexible Morgan is well 
known; and the great soldier’s noble reply, 
“*T have one favor to ask of you, which is never 
to mention that detestable subject to me again ; 
for under no other man than Washington, as 
C der-in-chief, will ever serve!” Thus 
the real iron of the army clustered still around 
the true magnet; it was only the disappointed 
and aspiring adventurers who wished a change. 
In the darkest hour, and when the great lead- 
er’s popularity was overshadowed by the severest 
misfortunes, the true souls never deserted him, 
and soon the day of retribution came for his ad- 
versaries. 

Gates was appointed to the command of the 
army in the South ; he delivered battle at Cam- 
den, was overthrown and ruined. The South- 
ern campaign, from which the patriotic cause 
expected so much, was lost, and Gates was put 
aside to make way for his successor, General 
Greene. Thus ended, too, the splendid career 
of the second great rival of Washington; his 
battles were all over. He had fought long and 
bravely; had aspired to the supreme command, 
though Wasuineton stood in his path; and 
many advocated his superior claims, turning 
their backs upon the true chief, as did the Is- 








raelites in the wilderness, clamoring for Gates 
to lead them by a short and pleasant route into 
the Promised Land. His fame had been im- 
mense—his popularity almost sufficient to over- 
shadow that of the man who holds now such a 
grand position in the history of the world, and 
whose very name is the watchword of liberty, 
and a signal for the expression of a nation’s 
gratitude as to a beneficent father. Up to the 
time when he assumed the command in the 
South, Gates had gone on, conquering, and, as 
he thought, to conquer ; all had bent before him, 
and he panted for the last stroke which should 
place him at the head of affairs. 

The baitie of Camden came, and Gates, the 
conqueror of Burgoyne, the rival of Washing- 
ton, came here to this house unattended and 
alone. Alas, how fallen from his high estate! 
The breath of an indignant public opinion had 
blasted him ; his laurels were all sere and with- 
ered. He had lost the decisive battle which 
the nation counted on his gaining ; was deposed 
from his high command; over his head lowered 
a deep cloud of public execration almost, and 
Congress, it was said, had prepared its thun- 
der-bolt to strike him, following up that stroke 
of the mailed hand of Fate which had hurled 
him at one blow from his great elevation, in the 
sunlight of the world, to darkness and oblivion. 
The bolt, however, did not fall. The sad sol- 
dier’s sorrow was respected. No additional bit- 
terness was infused into his cup; enough pun- 
ishment that his mounting aspirations were all 
chilled; that the magnificent drama of the Rev- 
olution, in whose earlier scenes he had played 
a part so splendid, now went onward to its glo- 
rious termination, without calling upon him to 
share its ‘‘ bright rewards,” or even to be pres- 
ent at its triumph. 

To the old edifice of “‘ Traveler’s Rest” here 
came the disappointed soldier, and here, like 
his old friend and companion, disgraced like 
himself, he lived long years of pain and weari- 
ness, and bitter regret. How could it be other- 
wise? Memory must have been a torture to 
him. Like Wolsey, he must have muttered, 

“Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness! 

This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 

And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root, 

And then he falls as I do!” 

Scarcely was the fall of the proud potentate 
of the Church more striking than that of the 
great General: his memories could scarcely have 
afflicted him more. How the Horatio Gates of 
1790 must have looked back upon the Gates 
who annihilated the power of Burgoyne, and 
heard around him the shouts of a whole nation 
greeting him! Then, his planet had reached 
its zenith, and the supreme star of Washington 
had well-nigh paled before the glories of his ri- 
val; all men followed him, as he went upon his 
career of glory and success, with plaudits and 
enthusiastic exhibitions of regard and admira- 
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tion. Fate seemed to yield to him, and history 
waited to inscribe upon her most enduring tab- 
lets the great name of the deliverer of a nation. 
Revolving all the splendid scenes of that past as 
he thus rusted out his days, how much profound- 
er must have seemed the darkness of the pres- 
ent! Here, in the remote country-house, pass- 
ed the days of the man who had shone as the 
king of the camp—the proud Potomac rolling 
not far from his lonely mansion, ran beneath 
Mount Vernon, from which his old rival had 
departed to assume the Chief Magistracy of the 
land—this man, whom he had endeavored to 
supplant, was now hailed by the title of ‘‘Fa- 
ther of his Country ;” while he, Horatio Gates, 
was as thoroughly forgotten as though he had 
died long years before, and slept the last sleep 
that knows no waking in this world. 

So ended, too, the conspicuous career of this 
man as the career of Lee had ended. He did 
not die as unhappily as his old companion, how- 
ever. He removed, finally, to New York—served 
in the Legislature there in 1800—and died in 
April, 1806, in his house on Rose Hill, which 
stood near what is now the corner of Twenty- 
third Street and Second Avenue. Washington 
had been dead for nearly seven years, but “still 
lived” a more enduring life than before. But 
Gates had died a generation nearly before, on 
the day of Camden. 

Linked with the great events of the Revolu- 
tion, however, his name can not be lost; per- 
haps his services and sufferings even now have 


pleaded successfully with the world—his evil 


deeds and his misfortunes been forgotten. At 
least, his is not a name which can be lost from 
memory; and our time has not been thrown 
away in noticing these events in his checkered 
life, and the spot in which he passed so many 
years. 

To proceed now to the remaining names of 
this sketch. 

IIL—GENERAL ADAM STEPHEN. 

Adam Stephen was the associate and friend 
of Washington at the time when the latter was 
a young man, scarcely twenty-four, but already 
intrusted by the authorities of Virginia with the 
command of her entire forces on the frontier. 

It was about the year 1756—a hundred years 
ago—and Washington, stationed at the town of 
Winchester, was going through that ordeal of 
personal hardship and mental anguish which 
hardened him for the iron contest of the Revo- 
lution. The whole frontier was but one long 
battle-ground for the savages; on every hand 
the young chief heard the groans of women and 
children, slaughtered by a merciless foe; and 
upon him alone were fixed the eyes of the for- 
lorn borderers, who knew not where else to look 
for aid in their terrible extremity. The valley 
of the Shenandoah, now smiling in peace and 
plenty, was the arena of as desperate a struggle 
as any, perhaps, which ever occurred in Amer- 
ica; and it is scarcely too much to say that this 
“‘abounding river,” with the streams its tribu- 
taries, and those to the westward, ran blood as 





well as water. The whole land was ravaged 
and laid waste by bands led on by experienced 
French officers, and more than once Fort Lou- 
doun, at Winchester, the head-quarters of young 
Major Washington, was threatened by the ene- 
my. To the youthful chief alone did the whole 
valley look for succor, leaning, as it were, upon 
that arm which was to sustain the gigantic bur- 
den of the Revolution. Washington’s letters 
to Governor Dinwiddie upon the subject of this 
public agony, are among the most affecting doc- 
uments to be found in his published writings. 
If he knew his own heart, he said, he would 
gladly expend the last drop of his heart’s blood 
to relieve these miserable victims of savage cru- 
elty; and we know that this man never uttered 
what he did not mean. 

Were it consistent with our design, we might 
refer at length to the little-known details of that 
period of young Washington’s command in the 
West. We might paint from authentic records 
the picture which historians have strangely neg- 
lected, containing, as it does, as splendid an ex- 
hibition of the strength and magnanimity of this 
great character as any unrolled by the grand 
after-struggle. It was this long agony at Win- 
chester, with the cries of despairing women and 
slaughtered children resounding in his ears, 
which moulded the mind of Washington for the 
gigantic contest—which made him, thus, in the 
bloom of early manhood, grave and silent and 
inflexible—hardening his genius into the heroic 
mould, and familiarizing him with suffering and 
misfortune. Throughout the Revolution other 
men would have found, in the intense gloom and 
pain of every face around them, that which 
would have made them “‘ despair of the Repub- 
lic,” and yield up the fortunes of the contest. 
That Washington never shrunk in the stormiest 
hour is attributable, beyond any doubt, to this 
fiery ordeal through which he passed at twenty- 
three in the valley of the Shenandoah. 

Other pens must speak of it; and when the 
time comes, the whole picture with its bloody 
tints will be depicted. The present sketch does 
not adinit of further reference to the period or 
its events, except as they concern the soldier of 
whom we write. 

In all the struggles upon the frontier at this 
time Adam Stephen bore his part, and filled 
worthily the station assigned to him. His 
name frequently occurs in Washington’s corre- 
spondence as in command of detached bodies 
sent against the Indians. He was comman- 
dant for some time at Fort Cumberland, then the 
farthest advanced post of the border, and imme- 
diately confronting Fort Duquesne, where Du- 
mas and other experienced officers were posted, 
with their combined French and Indian forces, 
and did good service in every movement under- 
taken. It will not be forgotten that Virginia 
was an English province then— Lieutenant 
Stephen was under Major Washington, Major 
Washington under Governor Dinwiddie, and 
Governor Dinwiddie under his Majesty, George 
II., King of England. 
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But times changed; other events occurred, 
and Major Washington of the English army be- 
came General Washington of the American 
Revolution. Stephen followed the fortunes of 
the “rebels” under his old commander. We 
next read of him as commanding a battalion 
sent to the aid of South Carolina by Virginia, 
of his return, and of his brave conduct on the 
subsequent battle-fields of the Revolution, es- 
pecially on the day of Brandywine. He disap- 
peared soon after from the service, and, return- 
ing to Virginia, spent the remainder of his days 
in the old house before us. 

General Stephen had held large possessions 
hereabouts, and no doubt resented the trespass 
of the Indians upon his large domain, stretch- 
ing from the banks of the Opequan toward the 
shaggy North Mountain in the west. He seems 
to have been a man eminently fitted for the pe- 
riod in which he lived; large of frame, of great 
personal strength, dauntless in combat, and pre- 
pared to oppose himself to any odds whatever. 
With that contempt for the appliances of pol- 
ished life which characterized nearly every prom- 
inent leader of that day, and has continued to 
be a trait with many celebrated personages even 
in our own times, the good General never as- 
pired to a better edifice than a cabin of rude 
timber, and to a bed softer than his hard camp 
couch. This rough piece of furniture was but 
the other day disinterred from its remote retreat 
in the old garret which it had long occupied, 
and curious was its appearance in contrast with 


the degenerate “ lounges” of soft hair and orna- 


mental covering which we see to-day. Yet on 
this uncouth cushion rested the form of one who 
did his part in that trying hour; of whose hard- 
ships, struggles, and shed blood, the generation 
of to-day are reaping the benefit. To the pres- 
ent writer, at least, this ancient piece of furni- 
ture is more interesting than many canopied 
beds of state! 

The house in which General Stephen lived 
was quite as rude, built, probably, by some ear- 
ly pioneer of the region, and intended far more 
for actual everyday utility than for show. It 
still stands, a rough log-hut of two stories, with 
timbers nailed in an upright position against it, 
and scarcely differing from the “‘negro-quarters” 
which are built up to it upon both sides. 

Rough and homely as the surroundings of 
this unpretending edifice are now, its site, and 
the view from the door-way, must have been, 
at the time when General Stephen occupied it, 
singularly lovely. It stands upon a gentle slope, 
which extends to the waters of the stream be- 
neath; and the noble trees which are scattered 
over the grounds of the more modern mansion 
near at hand were, even at the period of which 
we speak, growing in lusty vigor. The stream 
was the Opequan, and it here glides dreamily 
beneath the drooping boughs of immense syca- 
mores, with which are mingled every variety of 
other Virginia trees, of the freshest and rarest 
beauty. In the autumn these forest-trees put 
on the most magnificent liveries of orange, gold, 





and deep azure, amidst which shine the crimson 
leaves of the maple and the dogwood, running 
along the edge of the current like a fringe of 
fire. To the southwest, lofty hills, crowned with 
the richest woodland, stretch as far as the eye 
can see; and over this enchanting panorama of 
hill and valley and river droops, in the days of 
autumn, a diaphaneus haze which melts every 
tint and outline into forms and colors of the 
roundest and most delicate beauty. It was not 
without reason that the soldier selected this spot 
for his abode, with its giant oaks, its magnificent 
foliage extending up and down the stream—a 
stream which the Indians loved and gave its mu- 
sical name to, and which seems to murmur still 
of the far past, when so many wild adventures 
took place on its banks. 

But to return to the old dwelling as it appears 
to-day. 

Every thing about it is rough and unprom- 
ising; all is confined, contracted, and small— 
but the fire-place. That is neither small nor 
constructed with a view to economy. It is 
grand—enormous! One would think that it 
had been built with express reference to the 
great stature of the General—to radiate heat 
upon the whole of his great camp-couch at 
once ; or to afford warmth to a crowd of guests 
in the long hours of the winter nights. It is 
probable, at least, that this last capacity was 
filled by it. From all that we can gather con- 
cerning General Stephen, he seems to have 
been, like Morgan and other soldiers of the pe- 
riod, no little given to the wine-cup. This 
huge old fire-place doubtless poured its streams 
of ruddy light, from the blazing pine logs, upon 
many bearded faces. Around it, how many 
good companions must have gathered in the 
olden day, and what sounds of revelry must 
have shook the rafters overhead, or startled 
the wild forest and the waters of the Opequan 
flowing near! On this rude threshold it is more 
than probable that Washington stood—perhaps 
he slept in the little garret over us, approached 
by the steep rude steps commencing in the 
chimney corner. These great oaks of the old 
“chase” which stretches around the large and 
hospital manor-house to-day, waved, doubtless, 
above the heads of these two men, and others 
celebrated nowin history. That Stephen loved 
the wild woods in which he lived, and even in 
the hour of death looked back to them and re- 
gretted them, we know from a tradition of the 
neighborhood, preserved still as a proof of his 
dry humor. His will had been all written save 
the concluding clause; and he had devised his 
numerous farms to those whom he desired to 
possess them, with the exception of this one 
upon which his rude cabin stood, and where he 
had always lived. ‘‘ And the B—— estate, 
General,” said the lawyer, ‘‘ to whom shall that 
go?” ‘To nobody,” was the dying man’s re- 
ply ; ‘‘I shall take that with me!” 

Soon after uttering these words the brave 
General breathed his last. 

This man, like him with whom we shall con- 
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clude our sketch, was an exponent of the times 
in which he lived—one of those strong links in 
the great chain which bore, without breaking, 
the strain and stress of the breast to breast con- 
flict—a man of war, and rude jest, and wild 
revel, but with brave and patriotic impulses, 
honorable to the noblest. He worthily fought 
many fights for the land we live in, and ‘‘ sleeps 
well” now, on the banks of the Opequan, by the 
gliding waters which he so often looked upon 
from the door of his frontier dwelling. Care- 
less, rough, and brave as his sword, he took his 
part in the singular society around him, not 
sparing his best blood when there was fighting 
to be done. 

Let us leave him where he sleeps, after all his 
combats, and pass to the last name on our list of 
warriors. 

IV.—GENERAL WILLIAM DARKE. 

This brave soldier retired, after a long life 
spent, without interruption almost, in the stirring 
conflicts of the frontier, to his house in the 
neighborhood here—not far from the residences 
of Lee and Gates and Stephen, and near what 
are now the little villages of Duffields and 
Darkesville, the latter of which was so called 
in memory of him. 

The house of General Darke has no especial 
trait distinguishing it from other plain wooden 
farm-houses of the region, and does not merit 
further description. 

Of the soldier himself we regret our inability 
to present any biographical sketch containing 
those dates and landmarks so desirable to the 
historian. He was about the age of Washing- 
ton and Lee and Gates, his contemporaries, hay- 
ing died in a hale old age in the year 1801, a 
year or two after the death of the great chief. 
He was one of the few officers who served unin- 
terruptedly throughout the Revolutionary war 
and the subsequent struggle with the Indians 
in the Northwestern Territory—a fact which is 
shown by the large grant of land in this county 
made to him by the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, as one of these participators in ‘‘ a// the 
wars.” 

Having done his part throughout the great 
struggle, he continued in military life after the 
peace with England, engaged in combats still 
with the Indians in that vast region along the 
Ohio. In 1787, by the ordinance of that year, 
Virginia ceded, as all know, this magnificent 
portion of her domain to the General Govern- 
ment, and steps were jmmediately taken to 
drive from the ‘‘Dark and Bloody Ground” 
the merciless marauders who still infested it as 
in the times when Daniel Boone took up his 
abode in the great wilderness. General Darke 
fought in all these wars, and went through all 
the mutations of victory and defeat without 
murmuring. 

In the year 1790, as is well known, General 
Harmar was nearly cut to pieces, with all his 
forces, by the Indians near Chilicothe; and in 
November of the next year, General St. Clair 
sustained, upon the Miami, a rout still more 
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disastrous, losing six hundred men out of an 
army of fifteen hundred. 

In this action General Darke took a promi- 
nent part, and during the fight an incident oc- 
curred strongly indicating his stern courage. 
His son had charged by his side, but was sepa- 
rated from him in the melée ; and when the or- 
der for retreat was given, General Darke saw 
that the young man was not among the troops. 
Turning back like a lion, he plunged alone into 
the multitude of savages, and seeing his son ly- 
ing with a wound in his face, caught him in his 
arms and bore him safely out of the field. We 
have seen a letter written by General Darke 
soon afterward, in which he speaks of his poor 
son, and regret that we did not secure a copy 
of it. It is dated ‘Fort Washington,” 1791, 
and in it the General refers to the ‘‘ Hellcats” 
whom he had lately met; and the worthy sol- 
dier seems always to have regarded his enemies 
in this agreeable and favorable light. 

All that we have said of General Darke thus 
far is derived from tradition—that memory re- 
maining in the minds of men, which is the sole 
witness of the noble and heroic deeds of so 
many strong natures and great hearts of the 
past. We read of those who chanced to occupy 
conspicuous positions, and we fancy that they 
only were the actors. But there were thou- 
sands as patriotic and determined, whose bio- 
graphies have never been written—whose names 
are scarcely heard now out of the neighbor- 
hoods where their deeds were known—who, 
finally, will not be heard of at all, for even these 
memories are dying out. The present writer 
has long made it his duty and pleasure to col- 
lect every where these expiring voices, telling 
of the past and its great figures—to seek in ob- 
scure localities, and dust-covered piles of letters, 
the history of that period so filled with hero- 
ism; and he has found, at every step in this in- 
vestigation, something noble and self-sacrificing 
—some incident showing how devoted to the 
cause of liberty were thousands whom the world 
has never heard of, who deserve monuments 
from the hands of those for whom they fought, 
and in place of these receive oblivion. 

General Darke’s name has been little known, 
and we have found much difficulty in collecting 
even these small memorials. The most inter- 
esting remains of the soldier are perhaps three 
pictures which we recently saw in the house of 
one of his descendants. As two of these pic- 
tures are rare productions of art, and indicate, 
in no small degree, the idiosyncrasies of the 
worthy General, we shall notice them particu- 
larly. A word first of his portrait. 

It represents a man of fifty-five or sixty— 
hale, vigorous, and with that piercing glance 
indicating the leader of men—the inmate of 
camps. ‘The lips are thin and full of determin- 
ation and energy ; the nose aquiline and strong- 
ly defined; the forehead broad, and furrowed 
with the anxieties and cares of a long milita- 
ry career. Thin scattered locks of dark hair 
roof, as it were, this countenance filled with 
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vigor and resolution. The costume is that of a 
commissioned officer, of what grade we weie, 
however, unable to determine. The shoulders 
are decorated with epaulets; and one hand is 
thrust into the breast, as in many of the pic- 
tures at the period when this was painted. The 
entire face, and air, and figure is that of a cool 
and determined man, who is not apt to hesitate 
when a fight or a foray is on the carpet, and 
whose greatest delight is experienced in the act- 
ive and moving life of the frontier. 

The pictures which accompany this portrait 
are, however, the chief subjects of interest. The 
first represents General Darke in a splendid 
uniform, standing, with his sword elevated and 
nbout to strike, above two figures lying upon 
the ground athis feet. The first is a Virginian, 
wearing the provincial uniform, who has fallen, 
covered with blood, beneath the hatchet of a 
huge savage; and prone upon the body of the 
fallen man, with his legs wrapped, as it were, 
around those of his victim, the Indian has his 
hands upon the scalp already half torn off, and 
hanging simply by a bloody remnant. But just 
at the critical moment the worthy General 
Darke has come to the rescue, the fatal sword 
descends upon the savage, and with his skull 
shattered, his face one mass of bloody foam, 
the Redface falls upon his victim, whose scalp 
he tears at, vindictively, even in death. The 
picture is painted with blood-thirsty vigor, if we 
may so speak ; and there is no sort of doubt as 
to what it means. 

**Tt was painted,” said an old negro who 
had been a servant of the General’s, ‘‘ by Mr. 
Blinko when master was at home after the 
wars. I was a boy, and was bringing in wood 
for the fire. Master told him how to do it; 
he took his sword and raised it up, and looked 
mad like the picture—and Mr. Blinko painted 
him!” 

Now for the second picture. This is a his- 
torical piece in which Mr. Blinko, the border 
artist, aimed to perpetuate on one canvas the 
leading triumphs of his patron. It is divided 
into six or eight compartments, separated by 
straight lines; and each of these divisions con- 
tains the form of one of General Darke’s adver- 
saries falling before his brand. The first is a 
negro with a red coat, lying upon his back, 
with a bloody hole in his breast. ‘‘ A boy that 
went over to the Britishers,” said our cicerone, 
‘*and master killed him.” The other divisions, 
with the exception of one or two at the bottom 
of the canvas, display British officers in red 
jackets and buff short clothes, falling backward, 
forward, sidewise, but all agreeing in one par- 
ticular. From one and all rushes a small river 
of intensely crimson blood, gushing out like 
water from a pump, and dyeing the earth for 
yards. The last compartments contain Indians 
in the same condition, after coming in collision 
with General Darke—and the genius of the 
artist may be generally summed up in the 
words, Blood, and plenty of it! The expendi- 
ture of crimson upon these pictures would serve 





to color a thousand portraits. There is some- 
thing ferocious and barbaric in the gusto with 
which the work seems executed. The artist 
revels in slaughter, and his canvas breathes a 
spirit of blood and death. Perhaps no more 
curious relics of border times exist any where 
than these half terrible, half ludicrous scenes 
on the old cracked canvas, telling the horrible 
story of the past. 

And yet there is one thing stranger than the 
pictures themselves—one circumstance connect- 
ed with their production far more curious than 
the rude handling of the painter. It is the 
fact that General Darke thus amused his old 
age and leisure hours in having these “ his- 
toric pieces” painted. Was it that the days of 
peace hung heavy on the hands of the brave 
soldier, and this strange device was hit upon 
to while away the time, and bring back to his 
memory the adventurous deeds and scenes of 
the savage frontier? Or was it simply pride in 
his achievements which induced him to employ 
the artist, Mr. Blinko, to depict them upon can- 
vas; a desire to hand down to his descendants, 
in unmistakable figures, the story of his battles 
and his triumphs? Amore striking illustration 
of the character of the men who figured in that 
stormy period can scarcely be imagined. To 
comprehend in its full force the significance of 
this singular proceeding, we have only to fancy 
General Scott, or the Duke of Wellington, send- 
ing in their old age for an artist to depict the 
bleeding forms of Mexicans or Frenchmen who 
had fallen before them in personal combats. 

But let us not criticise too strongly the good 
General’s mode of amusing himself in his coun- 
try house in the long evenings by the fires of 
winter, or censure Mr. Blinko, painter of his- 
torical pieces, for his inclination toward blood. 
To hate a savage was considered at that period 
a commendable thing ; and the bloody massacres 
which had made the fathers and mothers and 
children of the valley wail in their great agony, 
had left but little pity in the hearts of the bor- 
derers for the lurking foe. If General Darke es- 
teemed it a high honor and pleasant memory 
this profuse shedding of human blood, we can 
scarcely wonder at the circumstance, however 
strange it may at first view appear. It was 
such men as himself who made the land we 
live in free, and the abode of peace and happi- 
ness. Their hearts were made of sterner stuff 
than those of the present generation, and it 
is well that it was so. They periled life for us 
upon a thousand battle-fields : let us respect even 
their strange peculiarities. 

We have thus attempted to speak briefly of 
some mansions, in which, by a singular chance, 
all these brave soldiers came to spend, within a 
few miles of each other, so many peaceful hours 
after years of toil and danger. These old di- 
lapidated houses are the memorials of four vig- 
orous lives: the shades of the great men who 
once occupied them seem to hover in the air, 
and whisper inarticulately in the murmur of 
the pines, the rustle of the great oaks, which 
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droop above, and the low undertone of the 
bright waves which glide not far from their old 
haunts. These men are no longer figures of 
bronze and marble set in the far horizon of the 
past, and scarcely recognized as men who act- 
ually lived; they descend from their pedestals, 
they touch your hand with a pressure warm like 
your own, and you can feel the beating of hearts 
human like your own. All this do these old 
localities enable us to see and understand. Lee 
wanders here as of old, surrounded by his dogs, 
and sneers at Washington while he speaks of 
his own prowess, which made Frederick and 
Stanislaus his friends ; Gates sits on his porch 
with drooping head, and dreams of Saratoga 
and of Camden; Stephen assembles his wild 
comrades round his great fire-place, and shakes 
the rafters with his revelry, or, stretched upon 
his old camp couch within hearing of the waves 
of the Opequan, thinks of all his battles; and 
Darke is telling of his wars in the wilderness, 
or starting up, with frowning brows and threat- 
ening sword, to show Mr. Blinko, painter of 
historical pieces, how he slew the Indian or the 
Englishman! 

It is scarcely time thrown away to visit these 
old haunts, and listen to the neighborhood tra- 
ditions ; for these men, and all that concerns 
them, belong to history. Invention has cer- 
tainly had nothing to do with any thing herein 
stated; and we leave the reader to form his 
own opinion upon the significance or insignifi- 
cance of the subject and the matter. 


[Since the above was written I have met with the fol- 
lowing brief notice of General Darke, from the pen of a 
local chronicler, in the Charlestown Free Press. It con- 
tains some additional facts, and a pleasing incident, very 
characteristic of the brave soldier: 

“Wriiiam Darke.—IHlis name belongs to the Biogra- 
phy of American Heroes; nor is it unknown in the early 
statesmanship of Virginia. General Darke was in the 
State Convention of 1788, and voted for the Federal Con- 
stitution. He was badly wounded at St. Clair’s defeat; 
and his son, Captain Joseph Darke, was slain. He 
served previously in the Revolution, and suffered long as 
aprisoner. There is a tradition that, on his return from 
confinement, he stopped at a tavern where a bird was en- 
caged. He bought it from the landlady for one‘dollar, 
and immediately threw it up, telling it to go free, as he 
knew the life of a prison. He was one of the Rangers 
of 1755 (then nineteen years old), serving under Wash- 
ington, in Braddock's ill-managed march toward Fort 
Duquesne. He was born in Pennsylvania, but came 
to this neighborhood when six years old, in 1741, with 
his father. The splendid estate where he was reared, 
and where he reared his family, was on Elk Branch, Duf- 
field's Dépot being included in it.’’] 





THE IDENTIFICATION: 
A NARRATIVE OF FACTS, BY A CONSTABULARY 
OFFICER. 

OVEMBER the 15th, 18—, I received a re- 
port from Constable Hanly, of Ballytoher 
station, to the effect, that the house of a respect- 
able widow, named Murphy, had been attacked 
on the previous night, and broken into by a 
party, two of whom were armed with pistols. 
The house had been robbed of a considerable 
sum of money, and the widow and her daughter 





severely beaten. The old woman had been 
treated in a barbarous manner. I lost not a mo- 
ment in hastening to ‘‘ visit the scene.” 

Mrs. Murphy was the widow of a man named 
Michael Murphy, who had been for several 
years a tenant to Colonel N——, of . He 
held by lease about twenty acres of land ata 
fair rent. When he died he left behind him 
the widow, a son about twenty years of age, and 
a daughter, not then eighteen, together with a 
small amount which he had hoarded. 

No person was within at the time when the 
outrage was committed, except the widow, her 
daughter, and a servant girl. Her son, James 
Murphy, had gone to a distant fair to sell calves, 
and had not returned. 

On my arrival at the house, about half past 
eight o’clock in the morning, I found the state 
of the poor widow to be very alarming. Icleared 
the house, and examined the daughter, who, aft- 
er hesitation and weeping, stated that she knew 
one of the men, and he the principal. This 
was a young man named Thomas Courtney, of 
Cloongoon, and she could not be mistaken, as 
she had known him for years. She had taxed 
him with it to his face when he was beating her 
mother, and told him she would hang him for 
the murder. The servant girl corroborated this 
as to Thomas Courtney; but neither of them 
knew the other persons who had attacked the 
house. Courtney happened to be a young man 
of the most unexceptionable character in the 
neighborhood. 


I proceeded to the house of Courtney’s father, 


accompanied by two policemen. It was a mile 
from the widow’s; and on going in we found 
Thomas Courtney at breakfast with his father 
and mother, and a younger brother. They all 
stood up, and although there was evident sur- 
prise in their manner, there was nothing to in- 
dicate guilt or even confusion in Tom’s appear- 
ance. ‘* Welcome, your honor, welcome!” said 
father and son, almost ina breath. ‘‘ Sit down, 
your honors, and take an air of the fire; you're 
out early, and the mornin’ is damp.” 

**No, thank you, Courtney,” said I. 
fact is, I have called upon business.” 

‘*Upon business, your honor; why, then, is 
there any thing the matter? Or is there any 
thing Tom or I can do for you?” 

There was a freedom from any alarm in all 
this which it was painful to be obliged to dissi- 
pate. I asked Thomas where he had been all 
night? He said, athome; and father and mo- 
ther, both getting uneasy, declared they could 
swear he had. His brother Billy, who slept in 
the bed with him, said the same. I then told 
Courtney that he was my prisoner, charged with 
a serious offense, and I requested him not to 
say any thing. He would be brought before 
the magistrate, and it was better for the present 
that he should be silent. 

‘*Silent!” he cried, dashing the chair upon 
which he had been sitting against the ground ; 
‘silent! I care not who hears whatI say. I 
stand at the world’s defiance; there’s no person 
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so black as can injure me: and even if I had 
not my father and my mother, and my brother 
Billy there to clear me, I have enough within 
my breast to tell me that I can defy the world. 
I shall be ready in one minute, Sir,” he added, 
in a calmer tone; and, going to an inner room, 
he returned almost immediately, with his great 
coat and hat on. 

It were needless to pursue the scene which 
took place when the actual fact of his being 
about to be marched off forced itself upon his 
father and mother. There was all that clapping 
of hands and screaming upon the part of the 
mother, with silent and sullen preparation by 
the father to accompany him, interrupted with 
exclamations of “ Whist, I tell you—will you 
hold your tongue, you fool!” addressed to his 
wife, which are usual on such occasions. 

Before leaving the house, I made search for 
young Courtney’s clothes and shoes, for the 
night had been very wet; but I found them dry 
and unsoiled. 

I then brought Tom Courtney away with me. 
He made light of any thing which could be 
brought against him; said he was certain, when 
he was brought face to face with his accusers, 
he could defy them, and seemed confident of 
being permitted to return with his father; told 
his mother not to fret, that he’d be back in a 
couple of hours, and to keep up her heart; but 
as we started she threw herself, in a state of 
distraction, upon the stone bench in front of the 
house, rocking to and fro, with a short of shiv- 
ering moan, which it was piteous to hear, dying 
away in the wind as we got farther from the 
door. 

On my arrival at the -police-barrack with 
Courtney, I learned that the Widow Murphy 
was in a poor state. The doctor feared there 
was a fracture of the skull. She was also se- 
riously injured by burning. Within the last 
half hour she had in some degree revived, and 
recognized her daughter. I then sent Catherine 
Morphy and Winefred Cox (the servant girl 
who had been in the house at the time of the 
attack) to my own head station, where I soon 
after brought the prisoner. I had sent a police- 
man across the fields to the magistrate, with a 
few lines in pencil, to request that he would 
come over as soon as possible, as I feared there 
had been murder done during the night ; and I 
had not long to wait his arrival. He received 
the informations of the daughter and the serv- 
ant girl, both of whom swore in the most dis- 
tinct manner against Thomas Courtney as the 
principal, and he was fully committed for trial. 

The same day James Murphy, having re- 
turned from a fair, came to me, and detailed a 
conversation he had with Tom Courtney two 
days before the fair; of which more anon. 

The third day the doctor told me the widow 
could not long survive. I lost no time, there- 
fore, in sending for the magistrate. In less 
than an hour we met at her bedside. 

On being interrogated, she said: ‘‘I know 
that I'm going to die, and it’s not of him I’m 





thinking, although he left my poor Jemmy an 
orphan, and my little girl without a mother; 
I'd rather say nothing at all about it; I forgive 
him; oh! let me die with the comfort of for- 
giveness upon my heart. He must have been 
mad, for he wasn’t drunk; but I'll not swear 
against him. I’m on my death-bed, and I'll 
take no oath at all. Oh, Tom, Tom, I forgive 
you! and may the Lord forgive you as I do this 
day!” The magistrate told her she would be 
required merely to tell the truth before God. 
He considered she was bound in conscience to 
do so. 

**Oh, I know that, Sir,” she replied; ‘‘ and 
sure you can have the truth from enough with- 
out asking it from a dyin’ woman; there is 
Kitty herself, and there’s Winny Cox, didn’t 
they both see him better than I did, and didn’t 
they both tax him to his face? And sure he 
never spoke a word, for he couldn’t deny it. 
Oh, Tom, Tom—Thomas Courtney, may the 
Lord forgive you this day! ’twas surely you and 
your party that murdered me. Oh, Tom, Tom, 
avic machree! wouldn’t I give her to you an’ 
welcome before any boy in the parish, if she 
was for you? and didn’t I often tell you, as- 
thore, to wait, and that maybe she’d come 
round! Oh, Tom, Tom, if I wanted help isn’t 
it to yourself I'd send? and to think that it was 
you, Tom, that came and murdered me and 
robbed me, and that it’s on you I must lay my 
death at last! Oh, Tom, I wonder will the 
Lord forgive you, if I do this day.” Here she 
lay back, exhausted. 

The magistrate, who had written all that was 
necessary of what she had said, and put it into 
proper form (I had written down every word 
precisely as she had uttered it: all through this 
narrative of actual occurrences I copy from my 
note-book), then read it over to her, and she 
continued steadfastly to affirm that Courtney 
had been the leader in the attack. 

November 19th, Constable Hanly arrived at 
my station early, with an account that the 
Widow Murphy died during the night. 

‘Well, Hanly,” said I, “‘ what is this you 
have to tell me now?” 

‘*Why, then, Sir, I'll tell you that. The 
very night the Widow Murphy’s house was at- 
tacked the party called at the house of Phil 
Moran, who keeps a public-house at the cross- 
roads of Shroneen, and asked for whisky. Mo- 
ran, I hear, refused to open the door, and they 
smashed it in, and made him give them the 
whisky. Now, Sir, Phil Moran is an uncle of 
Tom Courtney’s; and, I believe, recognized 
him and spoke to him. I think, Sir, this 
clenches the business, if it be true. And what 
makes me believe it the more, he left home ere 
yesterday mornin’, after the widow died, and 
has not returned; but he let it slip the morning 
after it happened as a good joke, and before he 
heard of the attack, and then he drew in his 
horns, and now he’s gone off.” 

Old Ned Courtney, Tom’s father, was one of 





the higher class of farmers. He was 2 most re- 
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spectable man in every sense. He had realized 
a few hundred pounds, which lay to his credit 
in the Branch Bank of Ireland. He was a fa- 
vorite with the gentry, who used to shake hands 
with him at the fairs, and ask his opinion about 
stock. Thomas was his eldest son. ‘Tom was 
sent when a mere lad to a neighboring school, 
where he soon exhibited great parts; and ere 
three years had been accomplished, was fit to 
‘¢blind the master” in the classics. He would 
argue with him, and discoorse him for a whole 
hour with an ingenuity that baffled, and an elo- 
quence that astonished poor M‘Sweeny—such 
was the master’s name—while the younger 
scholars sat, with their mouths open and their 
“* Universles” on their knees, whispering and 
nudging in wonder and delight, to see the mas- 
ter scratching his head with his left hand, while 
every moment he drew the thumb of his right 
across the tip of his tongue, and with a rapidity 
that almost eluded the quickest eye (and Tom’s 
eye was quick) turned the leaves over and over, 
backward and forward, quoting a line here and 
there, as much as to say, “ Why, thin, you 
young jackanapes you, there isn’t a line of it, 
from cover to cover (the book had none), that I 
hadn’t at my fingers’ ends before you were born. 
‘Tityre tu patuls recubans’—och, bother (an- 
other turn or two)—‘ O, Formose puer nimium 
ne crede colori—bah! can you translate that, 
Misther Courtney, eh?” 

**You’re out there, at all events, Mr. Mac, 
for I never had a bit.” 

**Well, you’re as consated as if you had. 
Stan’ up there, three syllables, will you?” and 
thus would half an hour’s sparring take place 
between M‘Sweeny and his pupil. 

About this time, too—for Tommy was now 
past sixteen (and it is extraordinary how early 
the Irish youngsters take a notion) —Tom Court- 
ney fell in love with Catherine Murphy, the 
daughter of the Widow Murphy, of Cortheen; 
she was a beautiful girl, somewhat about his 
own age. But if my remark about the young- 
sters falling in love thus early be applicable to 
the boys, believe me, it is no less true as regards 
the girls in Ireland—and, early as Tommy was 
in the field, he was not in time, for there was 
one before him; and Catherine refused to hear 
a word from him, point-blank, though without 
telling him why. But he soon found out; and 
as he shortly afterward changed the scene and 
manner of his life, and perhaps many of the 
feelings with which his boyish days were asso- 
ciated, he thought but seldom of Catherine 
Murphy. Tom continued, however, to go to 
M‘Sweeny’s school for another year, at the end 
of which he had learned more than M ‘Sweeny 
could teach, and ‘‘ was quite all out and entire- 
ly’—to use the pedagogue’s own words—‘‘ be- 
yant his ingenuity or comprehinsion to resolve.” 
Mr. M‘Sweeny, therefore, called one morning 
on old Courtney, and told him ‘that he’d have 
to send Masther Courtney to some other school, 
for that he could get no good of him—that in 
place of larnin’ his lessons and houldin’ his 





tongue, as a clever boy ought, and takin’ the 
larnin’ from thim that was able to give it, it’s 
what he was always intherruptin’ him, startin’ 
him questions, and meanderin’ about books that 
he wasn’t within a year and a half of.” 

It was decided that Tom should enter the 
Church, and he spent three years at Maynooth. 

It was before the end of the third year that 
Courtney unexpectedly appeared at home, hav- 
ing nothing whatever of a clerical appearance 
about him, and unhesitatingly declared ‘‘ that 
he never would go back to Maynooth, as he had 
given up all idea of ever going into the ministry 
—at least into—;” and here he stopped short, 
and would give no reason for any thing he either 
had done or intended to do. 

After this interview it began to be pretty gen- 
erally reported through the parish that young 
Courtney had turned Protestant—a circumstance 
which, as he had not been at mass since his re- 
turn, was also pretty generally believed. On 
the other hand, however, he had not been at 
church; but this was an extreme step, which, 
perhaps, he was not prepared to brave, if his 
views were even so decided or confirmed as to 
have prompted it. 

Tom Courtney was tall. His glossy, dark 
hair grew in rich curls backward from a broad 
and manly forehead, and contrasted with the 
marble whiteness of a long neck, which Byron 
might have envied. His eyes shone with a dark 
but soft brilliancy, which prevented you from be- 
ing able to ascertain their precise color. His 
nose was straight and perfectly formed. His 
cheeks were pale—very pale—except at times 
when exercise or the excitement of debate or 
argument tinged them with a bloom which, for 
a moment, you thought rendered him handsomer 
than usual; but, when it was gone, you thought 
you were wrong, and that the pale cheek became 
him most. In disposition Tom Courtney had 
hitherto been considered a most amiable and 
benevolent young man, and his character for 
every thing that was correct and good had been 
proverbial. 

Matters lay in abeyance for three months. 
It was now the middle of February ; the assizes 
drew near, nothing new had turned up, and 
Philip Moran had not been heard of—a very 
damaging fact for poor Tom Courtney’s case. 

March 2d.—Hanly had found Philip Moran 
at Carrickfergus, where he had fled to a friend’s 
house. I brought him before the magistrate 
with the view of having his informations taken. 
He refused, however, to be sworn, maintaining 
an unbroken silence. The magistrate explain- 
ed to him the position in which he was placed if 
his evidence was against his nephew ; but that, 
at the same time, he had a duty to perform from 
which he should not shrink: but Moran only 
compressed his lips the more closely, as if de- 
termined not to speak. The magistrate then 
told him if he continued to refuse he had no 
course left but to commit him to jail. His only 
reply was, ‘‘God’s will be done, I do refuse.” 
A committal was then made out, and Philip 
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Moran lay that night not four cells distant from 
his nephew in the county jail. 

March 7th.—It was now the evening before 
the assizes, at least the evening before the tri- 
als. The Crown Judge, Sir William Smith, 
had arrived, opened the commission, given his 
charge to the grand jury, and retired to his 
lodgings; the town was in a bustle; two sen- 
tries were measuring about dueling distance be- 
fore the Judge’s door. The sheriff’s carriage 
was rolling up the street; police, with their 
packs, were arriving in small parties from the 
distant stations ; and lodging-houses and eating- 
houses were on the alert. Two of these police 
parties met from different directions at the head 
of the main street, when the following incident 

: Constable Collert, with two men, 
plumped up against Constable Ferriss, with one 
man, at the corner of the street. 

“ Halloa! boys,” said Ferriss, ‘‘ where do you 
put up? let us stop together; Martin Kavanagh 
recommended us to stop at Frank Hinnegan’s 
—a quiet, decent house, and no resort of any 
one but respectable people; come along with 
us, you'll not get cheaper or better lodgings in 
the town; come along.” 

* Ay,”’ replied Collert, ‘‘so it is, but it’s very 
far from the court and the parades ; we’re three 
to two against you, and come with us to Jemmy 
M‘Coy’s—it’s just as cheap and respectable a 
house as Hinnegan’s, and not half so far from 
the parades. Hinnegan’s, I know, is a clean, 
comfortable house, but it’s an out-of-the-way 
place.” 

** Did you ever stop in it?” said Ferriss. 

**T did, one quarter sessions,” said Collert ; 
‘and, indeed, a cheap, nice house it is ;- but I 
tell you, ’tis out of the way; so come away with 
us to M‘Coy’s; the County Inspector is very 
sharp as to time—he’s always on parade him- 
self: I vote for M‘Coy’s, ’tis quite close to our 
work, boys.” 

**Toss up for choice,” said a young sub who 
had not yet spoken, ‘‘and let us all abide by 
the winner.” 

**Done!” said Ferriss, ‘‘though I am very 
unlucky.” 

** Agreed,” said they all in a voice, and out 
came a half-penny from Ferriss’s pocket. 

“I'll cry,” said Collert. 

“With all my heart,” said Ferriss. 
went. 

** Head !” cried Collert. 

“You lost,” said Ferriss, “it’s legs; I won, 
for once in my life, boys; maybe there’s luck in 
that Manx half-penny.” 

They all then adjourned to Hinnegan’s lodg- 
ing-house. 

March 9th.—Tom Courtney stood erect in the 
front of the dock, and never took his eyes off the 
clerk of the Crown while he was reading the in- 
dictment. When he had ended with the usual 
question of “ How say you, are you guilty or 
not?” Courtney threw his eyes, as it would ap- 
pear, through the vaulted roof up into the very 
heaven, and replied, in a voice which was not 


Up it 





loud, but which, in its beauty and distinctness, 
was heard by the farthest individual in the court, 
**Not guilty, so help me God, in this my great 
extremity ;” and he leaned forward, faintingly. 

Mr. B——,, the famous counsel, was assigned 
to the prisoner. 

The trial commenced with an able statement 
from the Counsel for the Crown. Catherine 
Murphy was the first witness. She stated, that 
on the 14th of November she was in her mother's 
house. Her brother, James, was absent at a. 
fair; some time after midnight there was a loud 
knocking at the door; witness got up, and put 
on her clothes; was greatly frightened; her 
mother told her not to speak. Winny Cox slept 
on a loft over a small room that was off the far 
side of the kitchen; Winefred Cox got up also, 
while the knocking was going on, and just as 
she was coming down from the loft the door 
was smashed in upon the floor, and two men en- 
tered. They lit a candle at the fire; knew the 
man that blew the coal; knew him when the 
light of the coal was flaring on his face, as well 
as after the candle was lit; could not be mis- 
taken, as she knew the prisoner from the time 
they were children, and her heart jumped up 
when she saw it was Tom Courtney. The men 
were armed with pistols; they came to the bed- 
side where her mother lay ; one of them seized 
her by the arm and made her sit up; on her 
oath, it was the prisoner, and ‘‘ it’s at his door 
I lay my mother’s death.” 

There was here a sensation and murmur 
through the court; but after a few moments 
the examination was continued. 

‘* Witness knew the prisoner for many years ; 
he was son to a neighbor; is positive that he is 
the man; the prisoner demanded where the 
money was; her mother denied that she had 
any money in the house; the prisoner then 
struck her with the end of the pistol; knew that 
her mother had a small box with some money 
in it; thinks about fourteen or fifteen pounds 
besides some silver, but did not know where she 
kept it; if she knew she would have told the 
prisoner at once to save her mother; told her 
mother, for God’s sake, to tell him where it was, 
and let their bad luck go with it; her mother re- 
plied, ‘Never ; Tom, you're the last man breath- 
ing I thought would do me an ill turn, and only 
for you struck me, I'd think it was joking you 
are, or through liquor, what I never saw on you 
yet.’ They then dragged my mother out of the 
bed, and brought her into the kitchen, where 
they struck her again, but she would not tell ; 
they drew out the rakings of the fire upon the 
hearth, and threw her down upon them; the 
prisoner held her under the arms, and the other 
man pulled her legs from under her; witness 
then roared murder, and seized the prisoner by 
the throat; called the prisoner by his name, and 
said, ‘Tom Courtney, I'll hang you as high as 
the castle for this night’s work ;’ he gave wit- 
ness a blow which staggered her over against 
the wall, and said, ‘Give up the money before 
there’s mischief done ;’ her mother was scream- 
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ing very loud. When they first threw her mo- 
ther down upon the coals, Winny Cox jumped 
down off the loft and grappled with the second 
man; with Winny’s help, and what witness 
could do after she got the blow, her mother 
struggled into the middle of the kitchen floor, 
and said, ‘Give them the box, Kitty, it’s in the 
little press at the head of the bed,’ and she faint- 
ed off. They then departed, leaving her mo- 
ther, as she thought, dead; saw the notes in the 
box when the prisoner opened it; there was also 
a purse in the box with some silver in it, which 
belonged to witness herself; would know it 
again if she saw it among a thousand—a good 
right she’d have—'twas the prisoner himself gave 
it to her, about four years ago; it was a leather 
purse, lined with silk, and there were letters 
upon it; witness gave it to her mother to keep 
for safety; did not know the second man that 
came into the house.” 

This witness was cross-examined at much 
length by Mr. B . principally as to her for- 
mer intimacy with the prisoner, but nothing 
was elicited. 

Winefred Cox was next examined, and she 
corroborated every syllable that had been sworn 
to by the first witness in its most minute par- 
ticulars: heard Catherine Murphy say, ‘Tom 
Courtney, I'll hang you for this night’s work; 
it’s often my mother nursed you, to murder her 
at last !” knew the prisoner for many years, and 
could not be mistaken. 

Philip Moran was then sent for to the witness 


room, and put upon the table; and here there 
was a very painful scene indeed—not a being 
in court whose heart did not beat. 

Moran never raised his eyes, never opened 
his lips; he moved not; he did not appear to 


breathe. The Clerk of the Crown held forth the 
book and told him to take it, but his arms seem- 
ed as though they were dead by his side. The 
Counsel for the Crown rose, and addressing his 
lordship, said, 

‘*My lord, this is a most material witness, 
and however painful the position in which he 
stands toward the prisoner, and in which we 
stand in being obliged to bring him forward— 
for I understand he is his uncle—the case is 
one of such magnitude in itself, and so peculiar 
as regards the unfortunate man in the dock, 
that we feel it imperative upon us to establish 
it by the mouths of many witnesses. The pris- 
oner, I understand, has hitherto borne a most 
excellent character, and I am aware that such 
will be attested here this day by many most re- 
spectable persons; but this very fact, my lord, 
only makes it the more incumbent upon us to 
fortify our case by all the evidence we can fair- 
ly bring to bear upon it, in order to satisfy, 
not only the jury, but the public, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, as to the guilt of the pris- 
oner.” 

‘*T have no doubt he will give his evidence,” 
said the Judge. ‘‘ Witness, listen to me.” Not 
& move; not a stir. 

‘* Witness, pray direct your eyes toward me, 





while I address a very few words to you,” con- 
tinued the Judge. 

Had he been made of marble he could not 
have been more immovable; death could not 
have been more still. I think the Judge thought 
he must have been in a fit of some kind, for he 
seemed perplexed, and I heard him ask, in an 
undertone, if the medical gentleman who had 
charge of the jail was in court, and directed 
him to be sent for. In the mean time he again 
addressed him by saying, 

‘* Witness, I am quite certain you must hear 
what I say; at least I shall take it for granted 
that you do: your present course can not avail 
you; the law must be vindicated; and however 
painful it may be to you, you must give your 
evidence; or, should you persist in refusing to 
do so, I shall have no course left but to com- 
mit you to prison, and that, let me add, indefi- 
nitely.” 

Still not a word; not a move. Here the 
prisoner started up from the position he had all 
this time maintained, and called out, 

“Uncle Philip— Uncle Philip, won’t you 
speak to me? You will; you must!” 

This seemed to act like magic on the witness, 
for he turned quickly round and gazed his neph- 
ew in the face as he continued, 

**Uncle Philip, take the book and give your 
evidence like a man; what are you afraid of? 
Think you not that your unwillingness to tell 
the truth must be construed into an unwilling- 
ness to injure me? May it not, nay, must it 
not, impress the jury and the public as clearly 
against me as any evidence which you can give? 
Uncle Philip, there is but one consideration 
which should tempt you to hold out in this man- 
ner, and that is, a consciousness of having been 
induced, through any influence, to be about to 
state that which is not the fact: if that be the 
case, you do well to pause; but no, it is an un- 
worthy thought, and I ask your pardon; the 
love you have borne my mother and myself, and 
the whole course you have adopted in this mel- 
ancholy business forbid the supposition.” Here 
the prisoner was completely overcome, and again 
covering his face with his hands he writhed in 
the agony of distress—’twas the word mother 
that unmanned him. 

I have been for upward of thirty years in the 
habit of attending like places, and I never wit- 
nessed such a scene. 

Presently the prisoner regained his self-pos- 
session, and ‘‘ proudly he flung his clustering ~ 
ringlets back,” and continued, 

** Rouse yourself, Uncle Philip; take the book 
and give your evidence. I know you will swear 
nothing but what you believe to be the truth.” 

“Tis a difficult thing, Tom,” said his uncle, 
turning round, “and for all I have to say it isn’t 
much.” 

As he took the book I heard Tom Courtney 
say, ‘‘God help you, Uncle Philip! they might 
have spared you this, for they have enough.” 

Philip Moran was then sworn and examined : 
kept a public house at Raheen; on the night 
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the Widow Murphy’s house was attacked, very 
late, or toward morning, some persons called 
at his house and asked for whisky—refused to 
give it to them at that hour; they said they were 
travelers and were very wet, that they should 
get it; looked out through the window, saw 
three persons; it was a moonlight night, but 
very wet; thought he knew one of the men who 
stood a little to one side ; told them to go home, 
that they could be no strangers; one of them 
swore they would smash in the door if it was 
not opened, but that they had plenty of money, 
and would pay well for the whisky; thought 
the easiest way to get rid of them was to give 
them the whisky ;. lit a candle, and drew half 
a pint; did not wish them to come in, and 
brought it to the door, which he opened; two 
of them stood inside, and said it was a shame 
to keep them so long in the rain, because they 
were strangers. Witness turned the light of 
the candle upon the man who stood outside, 
looked sharp at him, and said, ‘‘ There’s one of 
you no stranger at all events. Tom, what's 
the matter? Won’t you come in and dry your- 
self?” He made no reply, and witness said, 
‘You had better go home, Tom, as fast as you 
can.” Knew Tom Courtney since he was born ; 
is his uncle by his mother; the prisoner came 
no nearer, at any time, than where he first stood 
—about four yards. 

This witness was then called upon by the 
Crown to state positively whether the prisoner 
was one of those three mer, or if he had any 
doubt. He was positive that the man who stood 
outside was the prisoner; he did not know ei- 
ther of the other men, they were strangers. 

This witness was cross-examined with great 
ingenuity, principally as to the dress which the 
prisoner had on; whether it was that usually 
wora by him, and the opportunity he had of 
distinctly seeing his face. Upon the whole, this 
cross-examination was not unsuccessful of a 
rather favorable impression toward the prisoner. 

As the old man turned to go down his eyes 
met those of his nephew. They were within 
four feet of each other, and Moran having gazed 
at him for a moment, threw his arms and shoul- 
ders across the rails of the dock, and clasping 
him round the neck, he cried, ‘‘ Oh, Tom, for- 
give me; but I could not wrong my soul.” 

** Stand back, Uncle Philip,” said Courtney ; 
‘¢you’ll drown me with your tears. I know 
you have sworn what you believe to be the 
truth, and I would disown you if you would do 
any thing else, even to save my life.” 

He then staggered down, or rather was helped 
down, and you could have heard his sobs dying 
away in the distance as he was supported out 
of the court. f 

James Murphy was examined, and stated 
that Courtney casually had met him on the 
road, some days before the attack, and advised 
him to go to the fair to sell his calves, as it was 
an excellent market. 

The Widow Murphy’s dying declaration was 








then read, when a murmur of surprise and in- 


dignation ran through the court. Persons who 
had hitherto felt inclined to sympathize with 
the prisoner began now to look upon him as a 
hardened and hypocritical ruffian. 

The case for the prosecution closed. 

The leading witness for the defense was 
Courtney’s brother, Billy, a handsome lad : 
‘*Recollected the night the Widow Murphy’s 
house was attacked; slept on that night in the 
bed with his brother. Witness and the prisoner 
went to bed about ten o’clock; locked the house- 
door, and hung the key behind the parlor-door; 
the prisoner got into bed first; he slept next 
the wall, and witness slept on the outside. Pris- 
oner and witness both said their prayers before 
they got into bed. The prisoner was in the bed 
in the morning when witness awoke. Turned 
two or three times in the night, and, on his sol- 
emn oath, the prisoner was in the bed on all 
these occasions. 

Cross-examined by Mr. F——. 

‘The prisoner had other clothes in a box in 
the same room; could have got them without 
touching those on the chair.” 

**Could he not have left the house, then, 
without your knowledge, Sir ?” 

‘*Tis just possible; but I am positive he 
never did.” 

**Do you mean to swear, Sir, that he did not 
do that which it was possible he could have done 
without your knowledge ?” 

“Til tell you—” 

‘No, Sir, you'll tell me nothing until you 
give me a direct answer. I ask you, Sir, again, 
and for the last time, will you take it upon your- 
self to swear that the prisoner did not leave 
the house that night after you and he went to 
bed ?” 

‘*T will not swear it positively.” 

*¢ You may go down, Sir.” 

‘“* You were going to say something just now,” 
said the Judge. 

“IT was going to say, my lord, that I would 
not swear positively to any thing which I did 
not actually know to be a fact of my own 
knowledge; and in this case, although I am 
quite satisfied in my own mind that the prison- 
er did not leave the house on that night, yet as 
the possibility does exist that he could have 
done so, however safe I might believe myself 
to be in swearing it, I think it would be wrong 
to do so.” 

‘*It is a very honest answer, my good boy,” 
broke in Mr. B——, “and stamps truth upon 
every tittle of your evidence.” 

The witness here became much affected ; his 
eyes filled with tears, and the corners of his 
mouth worked and twitched with emotion. He 
put a handkerchief to his eyes as he turned to 
go down—more, I think, to hide his brother as 
he passed than to check his tears ; but the pris- 
oner stretched out his arms, and grasped him 
by the shoulder as he passed, saying, 

‘* God bless you, Billy, you're all right, man 
—you’re all right! Forgive me if I was afraid 
of your love.” 
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Billy then rushed through the crowd, carry- 
ing the sympathy and belief of every one who 
heard his evidence with him. 

The only other evidence which was brought 
forward was as to character, and certainly, if it 
could have availed in opposition to the flood of 
evidence which was against the prisoner, he 
would have been turned from the dock a free 
man; the highest and most noble in the coun- 
ty, one and all, bore cheerful and distinct testi- 
mony to the amiability and uniformly good char- 
acter and conduct of Tom Courtney ; the priests 
(for they still claimed him) thronged forward to 
the table to bear witness to his benevolence and 
kind-heartedness, from a very child; and the 
case closed. 

The Judge slowly turned himself round to- 
ward the jury, and made a very long pause—so 
long that it became at last the subject of whis- 
pers from one to another, and I heard some one 
say that he was only waiting for the buzz (which 
always takes place at that moment in a crowd- 
ed court) to subside — but J did not think it 
was. 

He commenced, however, and it was the sig- 
nal for death-like silence. I shall not follow 
him through his charge; he left no point of 
view in which he did not put the case. I shall 
never forget his voice, his views, his periods. 
He closed, and during the whole of his charge 
he never once used the words, ‘‘ On the other 
hand, gentlemen” (alas! there was no other 
hand to turn to); nor did he close with that 
general and hackneyed finale to all charges, 
“‘If they had a doubt, a reasonable doubt” 
(and it was a termination of which his human- 
ity rendered that Judge particularly fond); but 
in this case he seemed to feel—the whole court 
felt—that it would have been out of place; and 
his closing words were: ‘‘I leave, then, the 
case with you, gentlemen; and I do so with a 
firm persuasion that, as upright, conscientious 
jurors, you will do your duty without respect 
to persons, and fearless of the result, founded 
on the evidence, and the evidence alone, which 
has been brought before you.” 

Oh! what a hum—what a buzz—what whis- 
pering and wiping of faces — what altering of 
elbows on the ledges of the seats — what slight 
shaking of heads and compressing of lips, as 
people looked in each other's faces, while the 
jury rose to retire ; and ‘‘ Poor young fellow!” 
‘*God help him!” “ Unfortunate mother!” and 
such like remarks, passed in an undertone from 
one to another. [I lifted up my heart in silent 
prayer to God that He would indeed help both 
him and his mother in that distracting, fright- 
ful hour. Not a man, not a woman, not a 
child—and there were children there—left the 
court, although there were numbers who had 
not tasted food for nearly twelve hours; such 
was the awful suspense, the dreadful anxiety to 
learn that which every person there knew to as 
great a certainty as that the sun, which had 
been some time set, would rise again in the 
morning. 





Contrary to all expectation, the jury remain- 
ed in for nearly half an hour—not that they 
doubted (as I learned afterward), but from a 
sheer reluctance to hand in the fatal word. 
Indeed, it was the good sense and humanity of 
one of the jurors which prevented them from 
giving further delay (such was their repug- 
nance), by representing that every moment 
they remained in beyond what was reasonable, 
in so plain a case, was only calculated to nour- 
ish a vain and delusive hope in the -prisoner’s 
breast, and lead him to the belief that it was 
possible to take a favorable view of the case. 
The justice, the humanity of this was at once 
acquiesced in ; and the jury room-door opened, 
and forth came a reluctant but conscientious 
jury. The issue-paper was handed down. The 
Clerk of the Crown read over the names of the 
jurors, and read aloud, though his voice trem- 
bled as he uttered it, the awful word, “ Guitty,” 
adding the useless but usual words, ‘‘ Have you 
any thing to say why sentence of death and ex- 
ecution should not be passed upon you ?” 

The prisoner, on hearing the word ‘ Guilty,” 
had brought his hands together, stretched his 
arms along the front rail of the dock, and laid 
his head down upon the backs of his hands. 
In this position he remained, evidently strug- 
gling with inward emotion. There was a death- 
like silence then, indeed, in the court, as there 
always is immediately previous to the sentence 
of death being passed. At length the Judge, 
who had been gazing at some imaginary object 
in the air, said, *‘ Prisoner!” 

At the word the convict — for such, indeed, 
he now was—started up into an erect position, 
and pushing back his long dark hair, which had 
fallen down over his forehead and eyes, showed 
a face of marble whiteness, but an unstirring 


| eye of surpassing beauty. 


‘** Prisoner!” said the Judge, again. 

** My lord,” said the prisoner, ‘‘ I have been 
asked if I have any thing to say why sentence 
of death and execution should not be passed 
upon me. If the question be not altogether an 
insult and a mockery, may I be permitted to 
say a few words to the court—not, I am aware, 
that they can have any influence upon my fate, 
but, my lord, that they may be remembered 
when I am no more ;” and his lips quivered. 

The Judge made no answer, rather permit- 
ting him to proceed than giving him permis- 
sion. 

“My lord, I have been found guilty of a 
crime of which I am as innocent before Heav- 
en as any person who now hears me or looks 
upon me, standing here, in the eyes of the law, 
a convicted murderer, and about to receive sen- 
tence of death and execution—oh! terrible, 
terrible words! There may be eyes now look- 
ing at me, there may be ears now listening to 
me, of those who know and who could prove 
my innocence, even at this moment. If such 
there be in the court [and the prisoner turned 
round and surveyed the crowd in rear of the 
dock], let them behold me—let them listen to 
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my words. Of course, my lord, I allude to the 
real perpetrators of this horrid crime, should 
any of them he here, and which is not impossi- 
ble. Do I expect, then, that if they be, they, 
or any of them, will stand forth and avow it? 
Alas, no! I have no such hope; ’tis not in 
human nature; and the hearts which would 
perpetrate such a cruel deed will be but too 
glad to chuckle in the security of my convic- 
tion.” [Here there was a great bustle in the 
centre of the crowd behind the dock, and a 
strong-looking man, who had fainted from the 
heat, was removed into the street, where the 
fresh air soon revived him; but I do not believe 
he returned into the court, and I heard some- 
body say that he was a stranger.] ‘‘ They may 
hear,” continued the prisoner, when silence was 
restored, ‘‘ from the lips of a dying man, that 
they are about to commit another murder, and 
that, sooner or later, justice will overtake them, 
and my character will be redeemed, and my 
memory rescued from disgrace and shame — 
perhaps ere I be rotten in the grave. 

**My lord, I can not, and I do not, while 
asserting my innocence, quarrel with either your 
lordship’s charge, or with the verdict of the 
jury ; I do not even know how to quarrel with 
the evidence. I never injured any one of the 


witnesses ; on the contrary, I had far other feel- 
ings at one time—perhaps far other objects than 
injury toward one of them. I can not, and I 
do not, believe that Catherine Murphy’s poor 
old mother— her murdered mother— and my 


heart still bleeds at the contemplation of her 
sufferings and death—I can not believe, I say, 
that she rushed for judgment to her God with a 
perjured lie upon her lips; I can not believe 
that either she or Catherine has sworn what 
they knew to be false. 
James has turned an innocent and casual con- 
versation against me for a wicked purpose, 
knowing me to be innocent. He, at least, my 
lord, has sworn the truth. I freely admit the 
accuracy of the conversation detailed in his 
evidence ; it was a casual matter, with no other 
object than to serve him, and founded upon the 
success of my own father upon similar occasions. 
Besides, were my object that which has been 
attributed to it, might I not as well have said to 
James Murphy, ‘James, I wish you would go 
away to the fair of G——- on Thursday next, for 
I want to murder your mother on that night,’ 
as have acted the subsequent part I did, had 
such been the object of the conversation which 
actually did take place. Who but a fool would 
have held such a conversation with him, had 
he not made arrangements to fly with his booty 
before he returned? Did I fly? You have 
heard where and how I was found. Intimately 
known, as I was, to the widow, to Catherine, 
and the servant girl, undisguised to have entered 
the house, and committed murder and robbery, 
and then returned to my own house, not more 
than a mile distant, sat down to my breakfast, 
and calmly waited the result; could I, I say, 
have courted an ignominious and shameful death 


more openly, more successfully, more promptly, 
than by such a course? What shall I say, 
then ?—that I am guilty? No, my lord; as I 
stand before the God of heaven, who knoweth 
my heart, I am not guilty. 

‘*T may hope there are some, at least—per- 
haps many—here, who will believe my words, 
when I again declare, in this awful moment, that 
Iam wholly innocent of act, part, or knowledge 
of this dreadful crime. I believe, my lord, that 
an inscrutable Providence, whose ways are past 
finding out, has permitted—for some mysterious 
purpose, which neither you, my lord, nor I can 
scan—a fatal delusion to fall upon the minds of 
all those who have this day witnessed against 
me. He has the power even still to dispel it ; 
and should He hasten His mercy in time to 
save me from a cruel and ignominious death, 
how shall I live to thank Him—to serve him ; 
but if not’— [Here the unhappy man exhib- 
ited great emotion ; his lips quivered, his voice 
trembled, and his whole frame shook.] ‘‘ But 





I can not believe that | 


if not,” he continued, recovering himself, ‘‘ and 
|that my doom in this world shall, indeed, be 
fixed, I trust I can say ‘ His will be done ;’ but, 
| for the sake of my memory and my character, 
| and for the sake of those who loved me here, I 
| hope and trust He will reveal it when I am 
gone.” 
The prisoner ceased, but not a word, not a 
whisper, not a stir in court. All eyes turned 
| from the unhappy man to the Judge, who, after 
}@n apparent consultation with his own mind, 
| assumed the black cap with a trepidation very 
foreign to his usual mode. All persons present 
| seemed to expect a long and, doubtless, a very 
| feeling address to the unhappy convict, ere the 
| final words of the sentence should close his 
earthly fate ; but I never saw Sir William Smith 
so completely, so perfectly overcome. He madc 
one effort to speak, in vain, and it was evident 
he would not make a second until he had mas- 
tered himself, and could command his voice. 
I had, too, a secret feeling that he believed in 
the innocence of the prisoner. After a pro- 
longed and painful silence, he merely said— 
‘** Thomas Courtney, I have listened, with all 
the attention which I considered your unhappy 
position demanded, to your statement. Every 
person in court, as well as the jury, has heard 
the evidence upon which you have been con- 
victed ; and in the justice and propriety of that 
verdict there is not one solitary person who must . 
not concur—nay, you yourself have done so. 
They have also heard your statement; and 
whether that statement be an aggravation of the 
crime or not, I shall leave to be settled by the 
final and eternal Judge before whom you soon 
must appear. I shall only add, that if your 
statement be false—and I can not reconcile its 
being otherwise with the evidence, if it be true 
—you will find, perhaps when too late, that it 
will be a dreadful aggravation indeed.” 
He then sentenced Tom Courtney, in the usual 
words, to be hanged by the neck till he was dead 





upon the next day but one following. The mis- 
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erable man was then removed from the dock to 
the jail, amidst all the customary clamor and 
screaming of relations and friends. 

The court was adjourned, and in one hour 
the town was as quiet as if nothing beyond the 
conviction of a petty sessions had taken place. 


PART IL 

Tue weather was very fine and dry for the 
time of year, and Sir William, to the surprise 
of every one who had witnessed all he had gone 
through that day, directed the sheriff to have 
an escort ready in one hour from the closing of 
the court; and having made arrangements with 
his brother Judge (who had nothing to do in the 
record court), he left for the next town on the 
circuit by a clear, fine moonlight. 

It was by this time very late, and, as I felt 
harassed and fatigued both in body and mind, 
I retired to my lodging alone and depressed. 
The evening wore on. In a state of distraction 
I retired to rest, and soon fell into a confused 
slumber. How long I slept, or half slept, I 
know not—at least I did not know until I was 
awakened by a thundering double-knock at the 
hall-door. I had an instinctive feeling that it 
was for me, and, jumping up, I put my head out 
of the window and asked, ‘‘ Who was there ?” 

**Qh, come down, Sir; come down as fast as 
you can,” said Ferriss, who, with another police- 
man, stood at the door. 

‘*Why, what is the matter now, Ferriss?” 
said I. 

**Oh, come down, Sir; dress yourself smart, 
and come down, Sir, and I'll tell you.” 

Of course I lost not another moment in dress- 
ing myself and going down. As I passed the 
clock on the landinz-place I saw that it was 
not far from two o’clock. Something serious, I 
was certain, had happened, and I felt a dreadful 
presentiment that Ferriss’s news was that Tom 
Courtney had put an end tohimself. Judge of 
_ Imy astonishment when I opened the hall-door 
and his first words were that Tom Courtney had 
made his escape from the jail, and that he had 
again arrested him in a public-house in the 
town. 

‘¢ Quite and entirely impossible, Ferriss,” said 
I.. “On every account impossible, out of the 
question.” 

** Quite true, nevertheless, Sir,” he replied. 
‘*T have him in the police-barrack, not forty 
perch from where you stand; and, what’s more, 
I have one of the fellows that was with him at 
the widow’s house, and who, I am sure, assist- 
ed him to make his escape. You remember the 
red-haired thief that Kitty swore she’d know 
again.” 

‘*You’re dreaming, Ferriss; ’tis, I say, quite 
impossible. I can’t, and I don’t believe it.” 

** And why not, Sir? Why wouldn’t he, if 
he could? And, faith, if it wasn’t for Edmond 
Ferriss, he was a free bird before morning. 
Come down to the barrack, Sir, yourself, and 
see him; maybe you'll believe your eyesight.” 

** Searcely,” said I. ‘* What did he say, Fer- 





riss, when you took him? How did you know 
he got out? Where did you find him? Does 
he now admit his guilt ?” 

‘He never opened his lips since I took him; 
but I heard him and his companion talking the 
whole business over of the attack, and how well 
they escaped. There can be no doubt of his 
guilt now, at all events. Oh then what a 
sweet tongue he had, Sir. Did you hear him 
to-day—faith, I believe I may say yesterday— 
why, he had me almost persuaded at one time, 
in spite of every thing, that he was innocent.” 

We hastened to the barrack. As I entered 
the day-room, I there beheld Tom Courtney 
sitting upon a form, handcuffed to another man, 
and a policeman on either end guarding them. 
He had changed his clothes, but did not appear 
to have had time to cut his hair, or otherwise 
disguise himself. There was a ferocity in his 
eye, and altogether, in the expression of his 
countenance, I had never before seen, and which 
I did not conceive it capable of assuming. I 
looked him full in the fa€e, and said, 

‘**God help you, Tom Courtney; what is this 
you have done?” 

He did not return my gaze, and he replied 
not. 

Looking upon him from that moment as a 
condemned and hardened hypocrite, I turned 
from the room, and gave directions that no per- 
son whatever should be permitted to speak to 
him, or he to any one. I then brought Ferriss 
with me to Mr. , the magistrate, whom I 
routed up as unexpectedly as I myself had been. 
As we went along, and while we were waiting 
for the magistrate to dress, and reconcile him- 
self to so untimely a visit, Ferriss gave me the 
following account of Tom Courtney’s second ar- 
rest. 


He and his companions had retired to their 
lodgings rather tired and harassed after the du- 


ties uf the day. Their room was off a long, 
narrow one, which was used as a tap-room. 
There was, however, another door leading into 
their room from an outside passage, up threc 
little three-cornered steps, which door was gen- 
erally used when there was company drinking 
in the tap-room; but on this occasion it was 
very late, and as there were no persons in it, 
Ferriss and his comrades passed through it 
into their sleeping-room, and were retiring to 
bed. There was a chink of the door between 
the two rooms open. Ferriss’s companions had 
got into bed, and he himself had taken off his 
clothes, and had just put out the candle, when 
he heard the door of the outside room open, and 
steps advance into it, and he sawalight. Now 
Ferriss was a cautious, sensible man, where bus- 
iness or duty was concerned, although a smart, 
pleasant fellow where it was not. He never did 
any thing in a hurry, and therefore seldom did 
it wrong; and in this instance he thought it 
was just as well to take a peep through the 
chink previous, as he thought, to stepping into 
bed. But Ferriss did not go to bed that night, 
near as he was to doing so; for as he looked 
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out, if ever he saw mortal man he saw Tom 
Courtney sitting at the end of the table direct- 
ly opposite him. The candle shone right upon 
him—full on his face—he could not be mis- 
taken. There was another man sitting side- 
ways to the table, but turned round toward 
Courtney, so that he could not see his face. 
But it was no matter; he saw Tom Courtney 
beyond a doubt; nay, if a doubt could have 
existed—which, under the circumstances, might 
have been natural—it was dispelled by the fol- 
lowing conversation, every word of which Fer- 
riss drank in, erectis auribus, with more than or- 
dinary surprise : 

“Well, Tom, my boy—for I can’t help call- 
ing you Tom, though you bid me not—I hope 
I may congratulate you now, at least, on your 
escape from the halter, eh? Don’t you think 
you may say youare safe? Give us your hand, 
old boy.” 

The other looked at him with a contemptuous 
curl of the lip—Tom Courtney’s curl all over— 
and letting him take his hand rather than giv- 
ing it to him, replied: 

*¢ Yes, I hope we are safe, perhaps, from that 
job; but recollect, Martin, there are other things 
to the full as bad, if not worse, than the widow’s; 
and the sooner we can get clear out of the coun- 
try the better. My heart misgives me that there 
may be some mischance yet.” 

** Your heart is quite right for once, my lad, 
at all events,” thought Ferriss; but he would 
not stir for the world until he heard more. 
**He was,” as he said himself, ‘‘in the receipt 
of a bagful of information of the right sort.” 

**Don’t be downhearted, man,” continued 
Martin; ‘‘here’s the girl with the whisky.” 

It was just then brought in and laid on the 
table, and the girl left the room. 

** Martin, you have no right to call me down- 
hearted. Recollect to-day, didn’t I stand it like 
aman? It would be more like the thing if I 
called you a chicken-hearted coward; you were 
very near spgiling all.” 

*‘ Well, well,” interrupted the other, ‘‘ you 
said enough about that already, and I told you 
I couldn’t help it. The recollection of the poor 
Widow Murphy’s screams, and the blood upon 
her gray hairs and face, and the way that you 
spoke, Tom, and wanted the people to stand 
back, that I might be seen, was too much for 
me; and the place was so hot, and, altogether, 
I could not help it; but it’s all over now, and 
you promised you would not bring it up again ; 
sono more about it. But let us hear your plan, 
Tom; what is it?” 

*¢ Just to drink my share of this half-pint, 
smoke a pipe, and be the best half of the way 
to Galway before daylight—will that do ?” 

‘*Right well: here’s to you and me; there’s 
not another man in Ireland would have escaped 
as you have.” 

They drank and helped themselves again. 

All this time Ferriss was stealing into his 
jacket and trowsers like a mouse, and listening 
and peeping at the same time. He was glad 





to see—what no man ever saw before—Tom 
Courtney charging = pipe, and preparing to 
smoke. This was nuts and apples to Ferriss : 
it was his time for business, and of all men in 
the force he was not likely to spoil a job by 
hurry. He therefore stole over, and very gin- 
gerly awakened his two comrades, and whis- 
pered to them— 

‘¢ For their life not to open their lips or make 
a noise, but to dress themselves as smart and 
as quietly as possible. And,” he added, “our 
fortunes are made.” 

This having been accomplished—not the 
making of their fortunes, but the dressing them- 
selves—he told them who was in the outside 
room, and sent them in their stockin’-feet, but 
with their bayonets, through the little door of 
which I spoke to the outer door of the drinking- 
room, to prevent the escape of the men, and 
with directions to stand fast until they heard 
him inside. All being arranged as he directed, 
he returned to his former position, and taking 
a final peep, he saw Tom Courtney and his 
companion puffing away. Need I say, what 
next? Ferriss, throwing open the door, rushed 
like a tiger upon Tom Courtney and gripped 
him by the throat; the other two men sprang 
in with drawn bayonets. There was a fearful 
struggle—'twas for life or death—and Courtney 
and his companion fought like persons who 
knew and felt what the result of defeat must 
be; but Ferriss and his comrades were no light 
customers, and the odds being in their favor, 
both as to numbers and being armed (although 
they did not inflict any injury with their bayo- 
nets), Courtney and his accomplice were ulti- 
mately overpowered and handcuffed, and in a 
very short time after were lodged in the police- 
barrack, where a strong guard was placed over 
them. 

When Ferriss had finished the recital from 
which I have put the above into the form of 
detail, he pulled out an Isle of Man half-penny 
out of his pocket. 

**Do you see that, Sir?” said he, holding it 
on the palm of his hand in the moonlight. 

I did; it had three legs kicking every way 
upon it. 

**T wouldn’t take a five-pound note for that 
half-penny ; I never won a toss but the one I 
won with that, and it was the means of my 
taking Tom Courtney; for the Tubbercullen 
boys and us tossed up to see where we'd stop 
in town—we were for Hinnegan’s, and they 
were for M‘Coy’s, if I lost the toss we’d have 
gone to M‘Coys, and Courtney was clean gone 
forever.” 

‘We were standing at the hall-door all this 
time, waiting for the magistrate. The door 
was at length opened, and we went up stairs to 
the drawing-room. I told him that Courtney 
was, indeed, a villain and a hypocrite; that 
he had made his escape from the jail, with the 
assistance of an accomplice; that Ferriss had 
overheard him fully admit the crime, and boast 
of how he had eséaped; but most fortunately 
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he had been enabled, with the assistance of his 
comrades, to apprehend them both in the lodg- 
ing-house, and they were then under a strong 
guard in the police barrack. I found it just as 
hard to persuade Mr. —— of the fact as Ferriss 
had found it to persuade me; but he came up 
to the barrack, and was there perfectly satisfied 
of the whole thing. Like myself, he asked 
him one or two questions, and receiving no 
answer, turned away. We determined, then, 
to remain up all night till the jail should be 
open in the morning, and we brought Ferriss 
back again to the magistrate’s lodgings, where 
we took a very full statement from him, in writ- 
ing, of the conversation and arrest of Courtney 
and the other man; and if a person could enjoy 
any thing at such a time, we almost did enjoy 
the idea of the governor’s distraction, when he 
first heard of Courtney’s escape, and his face 
again, when we should inform him that he had 
been retaken. Musing and thinking on these 
things, we turned our steps toward the jail long 
before the usual hour for its being open, or the 
officials ready for business. When we turned 
the corner, early as it was, we saw the governor 
standing at the outer gate, with his hands in 
his black velvet jacket pockets, and his head 
down. 

‘He does not look as if he had heard it yet,” 
said I. 

“Qh, he must,” said Mr. ——, “look at 
him.” 

We approached him; there was nothing of 
excitement or hurry about him: rather a mel- 
ancholy sadness, as he returned our ‘* Good- 
morning, governor.” 

‘“*This is a bad business,” said Mr. 
**but it might have been worse.” 

‘Worse, Sir! my God, Sir, how could it be 
worse? The poor young fellow !” 

**Poor young fellow! Howso? He might 
have escaped altogether; he was within a snap 
of your fingers of being off.” 

‘*Escaped! being off! what do you mean? 
Ah! no, no, poor fellow! I am quite certain he 
would not have moved a step if the gates were 
open all night and that it was to save his life.” 

Mr. and I looked at each other; we 
did not suppose he had heard a word of what 
had happened. 

** Was it late last night when you saw him? 
Or when did you see him last?” said I. 

“ Poor fellow! Ihave but just left him, and, 
notwithstanding all the evidence, I declare to 
Heaven, gentleman, my opinion is, that if ever 
aman was hanged in the wrong, that man will.” 

** What,” cried Mr. and myself, in a 
breath ; ‘‘do you, indeed, say that he is here ? 
that he has not made his escape ?” 

Oh, gentlemen, this is no time for joking ; 
I am not able to bear it—indeed, I am not, and 
I did not expect it from either of you. Ah! 
poor fellow! I never saw so reconciled a creat- 
ure. He says, but for his mother he could 
bear it all. Poor fellow! God help him!” 

‘* Indeed,” said I, ‘“‘we ate not joking: it 
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would be worse than cruel to do so at such a 
time; but you must be mistaken, for, beyond 
a doubt, Tom Courtney did make his escape 
last night, and has been retaken, with one of 
his accomplices, by some of my men; they will 
be here in a few minutes. One of my men— 
Ferriss—even heard him confess the whole 
business, while talking to his accomplice.” 
The governor looked at me as if he thought 
I was mad, and then at Mr. ——, to see if he 
would confirm what I had said. Mr. saw 
the state of excitement he was getting into, and 
said, 
‘* When, in deed and in truth, did you see 
him last? This is most extraordinary !” 
**Not ten minutes ago; why, I tell you, I 
had but just left him not five minutes when you 
turned the corner and came toward me; but 
come and you shall see him yourselves this 
moment, poor fellow! God, I say, help him; 
indeed, he has helped him wonderfully, for 1 
never saw so reconciled a creature—he’s like a 
lamb; come, gentlemen, and satisfy yourselves.” 
And as he turned to lead the way I saw, 
what I had never seen before, tears trembling 
in the eyes of the governor of a jail. I confess 
I had my doubts, as I followed him, of the state 
of his mind at that moment, as I felt confident 
of the impossibility of his showing us Tom Court- 
ney. We arrived at the cell-door, and my heart 
beat violently—I knew not from what cause. 
The governor unlocked the door and we en- 
tered ; there sat the real, true Tom Courtney, 
as innocent before the Lord and his country of 
the murder for which he had been condemned 
as the new-born lamb. We had cautioned the 


;| governor on no account to make any allusion 


to the subject of our previous conversation; 
and having merely paid him a short visit of 
apparent sympathy, we left the cell. 

On our return to the outer gate the police 
were just coming in with the prisoners, and as 
they passed into the ante-room for examination 
the governor actually started; he pinched my 
arm, and, turning aside, he said, 

** My God, how perfectly alike !—I see it all ; 
it must be the case !” 

The truth had flashed upon us when we saw 
Tom Courtney in the cell; it now flashed upon 
the governor when he saw the prisoners pass 
him into the ante-room. 

The room was then cleared, with the excep- 
tion of the principal prisoner, the governor, and 
myself, and Ferriss was directed to remain. 
Mr. having then cautioned the prisoner 
in the usual manner, commenced to examine 
him. He stated that his name was Michael 
Lynch, that he was from the county Galway, 
that he knew nothing whatever of any crime 
he was taken up for, or charged with; he was 
on his way to the fair of Enniskillen to buy 
pigs, when he was taken up by that gentleman 
there (pointing to Ferriss) for what he could 
not tell. This is all that could be got out of 
him, as he positively declined saying one word 
more, or answering any questions whatever. 
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He was then removed, and the other prisoner 
brought in; and as they passed in the lobby I 
heard Lynch say to the other, “A dark night, 
JSriend !” at the same time giving him a signifi- 
cant look. Another dumb witness, thought I. 
This man was in like manner cautioned and ex- 
amined. He said his name was Martin Cooney, 
that he ‘‘did not mind the caution he got one 
straw, he would tell the whole, if he was to be 
hanged for it the next moment; and it’s longing 
I am since yesterday, when I heard him speak- 
ing, to tell it.” He was cautioned again, and 
it was fully explained to him that any thing he 
said would be written down and proved against 
him. 

** So best, so best, gentlemen. I'll tell every 
thing. I have enough upon me, and I'll have 
no more—least of all, the blood of that poor 
innocent young man, Tom Courtney. Gentle- 
men, my companion’s name is Peter Hopkins, 
I don’t know what he told you; he’s from one 
village with me, in the county Mayo; ’twas he, 
and I, and another boy—no matter who, but 
I'll tell if I am obliged—that broke into the 
Widow Murphy’s house and robbed and mur- 
dered her. Tom Courtney never set a foot 
near it no more than you did; but Hopkins is 
so like him, that he was taken for him by every 
one that saw him that night; even his own 
uncle, as Phil Moran turns out to be, swore to 
him. If you misdoubt me, gentlemen, you'll 


find an old purse in his small-clothes’ pocket this 
very moment that belonged to the daughter; 


she swore to it yesterday, and she’ll know it.” 

** Be gad you won’t get it in his pocket,” said 
Ferriss, ‘‘for I have it in mine; but surely I 
got it in his pocket just now, when I searched 
him. Here itis, gentlemen, and money enough 
in it too ;” and he laid it on the table. 

‘*¢'The less I lie then, ’tis all the one thing,” 
Cooney continued. ‘Oh, gentlemen, I thank 
God I’m taken, for surely that young man is 
innocent, clean innocent. I had like to faint 
in the court-house yesterday when he was 
speaking about the real murderers; and Hop- 
kins is the chief one, and I’m the other. Oh, 
Tom Courtney, a hair of your head shall never 
fall by me, now that I’m taken; and thank 
God, gentlemen, I am taken.” 

In this strain he went on, and the magistrate 
took down a full and detailed statement which 
he gave of the transaction at the Widow Mur- 
phy’s, but which you are too well acquainted 
with already. He further stated, ‘‘that when 
they heard a young man named Tom Courtney 
was charged with the murder and taken up, 
they knew that it must have been from a strong 
likeness between him and Hopkins, as Hopkins 
had been called Tom, even Tom Courtney, on 
that night, by both the widow and her daughter, 
and also by Philip Moran, at the public house. 
They thought it a good chance, and were de- 
termined to let him suffer for it. He was quite 
sure he would have done so if he had not been 
taken up. There were two or three warrants 
out against him in the county of Mayo for dif- 





ferent crimes, all bad enough, but no murder 
among them.” 

He then gave the name and residence of the 
third man, and repeated that he was willing 
and ready to abide by all he had stated; that 
his mind and conscience were easy since he was 
prevented from being accessory to the murder 
of Tom Courtney. 

The prisoners were then committed for re- 
examination, and the governor was directed to 
to keep them strictly separate. 

The next step was to send for Catherine 
Murphy and Winefred Cox, in order to see if 
they could identify Martin Cooney, and what 
they would say upon seeing Peter Hopkins. 
For this purpose the prisoners were placed in a 
yard with ten or twelve others, and they stood 
next each other but two. Catherine Murphy 
was brought to the door of the yard, and de- 
sired to look in through a small square hole, 
and say if she saw any person she knew, or 
had ever seen before; but she had been kept in 
perfect ignorance of what had taken place. She 
looked for some time, ranging her eyes from one 
end to the other of the row. As they reached 
Cooney on each occasion they stopped, and she 
gazed for some seconds at him; they also 
paused, but not so long, as they fell upon Hop- 
kins, and I thought she turned a little pale. 
At length, turning to the magistrate, she said, 

“Yes, Sir, I do; I see another of the men 
who attacked my mother’s house.” 

‘* Point out where he stands,” said the magis- 
trate. 

‘* He’s standing there, Sir, next but two to 
the poor fellow who was condemned yesterday, 
but whose dress is greatly changed since then. 
That’s him with the red hair; he’s the man that 
Winny Cox grappled with. Id take my oath 
to him upon a hundred books.” 

The magistrate then assured her that Tom 
Courtney was not in the yard at all. She did 
not appear to believe him, and she scrutinized 
the man again very closely, and said, 

“Ts not that him next but two on the right 
of the man I have just pointed out, with the red 
hair?” 

The magistrate and the governor both sol- 
emnly assured her that was not Tom Courtney, 
and that he wasnot there. She appeared great- 
ly confused, and burst into a profuse perspira- 
tion. 

‘‘Bring me into the room, for God’s sake,” 
said she, ‘‘and give me a drink of water. 
These are the two identical men, beyond a 
doubt. I see them together now as I saw them 
that night. Oh, Tom Courtney, would I have 
mur—” 

But ere she could finish the sentence or had 
reached the room-door she had fainted. Hop- 
kins was then removed (I can not say why, but 
the magistrate would have it so), and Winefred 
Cox was brought to the door. She promptly 
and distinctly identified Cooney as the man 
with whom she had struggled on the night of 
the attack, and all she appeared to me to re- 
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quire to make her perfectly happy in this life 
was, then and there, to be /et at him, with her 
bare hands. » 

‘¢Let me at him; that’s all ever I'll ask. 
Oh, let me at the villain, that’s all I'll ask,” she 
repeated half a dozen times before she could be 
removed from the door. 

Mr. —— and I then requested the governor 
on no account whatever to permit any commu- 
nication to be made to Courtney of what had 
transpired, for the present, as we intended to | 
post off directly after the Judge who had. con- | 
demned him, to put him in possession of every | 
thing that had occurred, and take his instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. ——, who never forgot any thing which | 
he ought to do, also arranged with the governor | 
to wait upon the other Judyze at the earliest mo- | 
ment he could properly do so, and reveal to him | 
the facts which had become known, and that we | 
had gone after Sir William Smith to inform | 
him. In the mean time the prisoners were to | 
be kept separate, and all communication be- | 
tween them strictly prohibited. 

I pass over our interview with the Judge. I 
found that his lordship had, as I supposed, be- 
lieved Tom innocent. His lordship sent me 
back to break the news to the poor fellow cau- 
tiously. 

On our return I lost no time in speeding to 
the jail upon my mission of life and light to the 
dark and troubled heart of poor Tom Courtney. 
I met the governor in the yard, who told me 





that no person had since seen Courtney except 
himself, and that he had not the most remote 


idea of what had happened. I told him, short- 
ly, of our interview with Sir William Smith. 
He came with me himself, and, opening the 
cell-door, I entered, and he shut me in. 

Tom Courtney was sitting on the side of his 
bed, but started up to meet me the moment I 
entered, and, stretching out both his hands to 
me, he said, 

‘Oh, Sir, [am glad you are come; I thought 
you would have been to see me to-day before 
this hour. My time is short. Oh, Sir, I have 
spent a miserably wretched night and day— 
death itself would be preferable to the night I 
spent. I wished to have told you this morning, 
but you hurried away, I knew not why. Oh, 
Sir, I have been nearly mad—at times I think 
Iam mad. Canyouwonder? Oh, how could 
it be otherwise? I wish it was all over. Oh, 
Sir, if I could subdue my heart to the will of 
God—if I could fée/ that I had submitted to His 
mysterious will—with what pleasure I could be- 
hold the light of that fatal morning now so near 
at hand; but I have had a fearful struggle, and, 
I hope—oh, yes, I do hope—that I have not 
lost the battle. At one time I feared I had 
been conquered, and that all was lost. Oh, 
Sir,” he continued, and a curious change came 
over him; ‘oh, Sir, I have spent a miserable 
night. Oh, how I wish I had not slept at all— 
the waking to a new certainty of consciousness 





was frightful; and 1 had a tormenting dream. 


I thought—ah! it must have been but thought— 
but about two hours ago, that little window 
above my head was open as it is now; and I 
fancied—I’m sure it must have been but fancy 
—but I did think I heard some one in the yard 
sa — 

‘* ‘Tf that be true, it saves Tom Courtney.’ 

“T'm almost sure I heard the words, or some 
of them; but, surely, if there were any grounds 
fir hope, you, at least, Sir, would not have left 
me so long a prey to despair.” 

He hid his face in his hands, and leaned 
upon the edge of the table which was near the 
bed where he sat. 

I had let him run on all this time, thinking 
it best to do so; indeed, I knew not how I 
could have stopped or interrupted him, such 
was the rapidity with which he spoke, without 
being too sudden and abrupt in my communica- 
tion. I now sat down beside him on the bed, 
and took his hand; ’twas red hot; and I said, 

“Tom, my good friend, I could wish to see 
you calmer and more composed; more totally 
thrown upon the Lord for help and comfort.” 

He interrupted me with— 

‘Oh, Sir, the bitterest pang within my heart 
is that I have not been able to seek help and 
comfort as I ought; that I have not been able 
to submit myself blindly, entirely to His will, 
without questioning it. But I sometimes—ah, 
too often, I want to know His reasons for this 
sore affliction; unmerited, indeed, Sir, anmer- 
ited, so far as regards the crime which has been 
put upon me. I know it is as a child I should 
submit; but I inquire His reasons; I ask what 
I have done; I argue with Him, and at timesI 
fear I openly rebel; yet with all this there has 
been a constant prayer that it might be other- 
wise with me; and my state of mind for the 
last hour—oh, how precious, how invaluable is 
an hour now to me !—has been reconciled, and, 
I trust, submissive. I had intended, Sir, had 
the Lord permitted, to have endeavored to serve 
Him in a foreign land, for which choice there 
were many reasons. Having seen a bright 
light, I felt fired with zeal to wander among 
distant and unknown regions to impart it to 
others — hence, perhaps, the connection of 
naked savages with my sleeping thoughts; but 
there was too much of J wi/l in my plans, and 
the Lord has indeed shown me that ‘ Man pro- 
poseth, but God disposeth.’ His will be done; 
with His help, nothing shall again disturb my 
soul. God is good; His will be done.” 

‘* He is, indeed, good, Tom,” said I, pressing 
his hand, which still almost set mine on fire. 
“He is very good, and can save those who trust 
in him; He can save to the uttermost.” 

‘‘I do trust Him with my whole heart and 
soul; I am content. Here I am, O Lord— 
thine—thine ; do with meas Thou wilt.” And 
he hid his face again in hishands. ‘Oh, Sir,” 
he added, almost immediately starting up, and 
turning his full gaze upon me; “the valley of 
the shadow of death is dark, very dark ; and to 
enter it while the sun is shining over me, and 
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birds singing round me, and the fragrance of 
the blooming flowers fresh upon the breath of 
spring, and in the prime of life and health, full 
of young and ardent hopes—all this might, per- 
chance, be borne, had sickness, or even acci- 
dent, brought down an unsullied name to an 
untimely grave; but oh! thus to be cut off by 
a cruel and disgraceful death, with the stain of 
murder falsely stamped upon my name and 
race; oh, Sir, it is a dark, a dreadful, a myste- 
rious dispensation !” 

“God is powerful as well as good,” said I; 
* His arm is not shortened that He can not save ; 
trust in Him even still, Tom :” and I pressed his 
hand fervently. 

He turned a piercing glance upon me. 

** Take care, Sir, oh, take care what you say. 
I told you I was content; strike not the spark 
of hope again, or I shall die mad, and perhaps 
be lost.” 

**Recollect, Tom, that the knife was actually 
raised in Abraham's hand to slay his son be- 
fore the Lord saw fit to interfere to save him. 
He can save you even still, Tom, if it be His 
will to do so.” 

‘* Tf—if,” he repeated, convulsively, while the 
burning tears ran down his wrists into his coat- 
sleeves. ‘‘If—ah, Sir, you could not be so 


cruel as to speak thus if there be no hope.” 
Tom,” I continued, as he still kept his face 
hid in his hands—‘“‘do you remember ever to 
have given a purse to Catherine Murphy; the 
one, I suppose, which she swore to in her evi- 


, dence ?” 

He raised his head and looked at me. There 
was a wildness in his eye, and a twitching about 
the corners of his mouth that almost frightened 
me, and I even still feared the effects of the 
communication that was rising on my tongue. . 

“Yes,” said he, more calmly than I expected ; 
‘some years ago. Why do you ask?” 

** Would you know it again, Tom, if you saw 
it now ?” 

**Surely, any where in the world: ’twas a 
leather purse, lined with silk, and letters marked 
upon the lining. But why do you talk of such 
things now? I should think of other matters. 
I expect the Rev. Mr. A every moment. 
Talk not of them now, I beseech you.” 

**Ts that it, Tom?” said I, throwing it upon 
the table before him. 

“Yes,” said he, snatching it up, that is the 
very purse. Where, where, did you get it? 
Catherine Murphy swore it was taken away by 
the murderers. Oh, Sir, tell me where did you 
get it. When ?—where ?—how?—-speak quick- 
_ 

“Tn the pocket, Tom, of as great a villain as 
ever lived,” saidI: ‘‘in the pocket of the real 
murderer.” 

“There, I am saved!” shouted Tom, spring- 
ing to his feet, and seizing me by the collar of 
the coat with both his hands, and shaking me 
furiously. ‘‘I am saved! oh, tell me I am 
saved! My God,I thank thee! Oh, my mo- 
ther!” 





**You are, Tom, saved, beyond the possibil- 
ity of a doubt: not. pardoned, for they have no- 
thing to pardon; but fully, freely saved.” 

He stood for a moment like one bewildered, 
like a statue; the burning flush fled from his 
cheek, and became as it was wont to be in Tom 
Courtney’s happier hours. The water-gates of 
his heart were broken up, and gushed forth in 
torrents of soft, cool tears. He threw himself 
on his knees by the bedside, and I left the 
room. 

A- few words, by way of conclusion, are ne- 
cessary to this story. It has already extended 
far beyond what I had anticipated when I com- 
menced to take it down in the form of a narra- 
tive from the heads given in my private journal ; 
but I do not hesitate to say that it is a faithful 
detail of facts which took place under my own 
knowledge. All the conversation in court, as 
well as Tom Courtney’s address upon convic- 
tion, are stated precisely as they occurred, and 
were taken down by myself at the time. 

Tom Courtney saw Hopkins before he left 
the jail; he smiled a scornful smile as he look- 
ed at him; he admitted there was a strong like- 
ness between them, but he could not be so good 
a judge upon that point as others; he remind- 
ed me, however, of his dream, recurring to the 
subject several times at some length, and de- 
clared at last that he fully and freely forgave 
the persons who swore against him—adding, 
‘*that had it been in the daytime he could 
scarcely have forgiven them.” 

Sir William Smith it was who tried Hopkins 
at C——r, and he told me afterward that even 
between twins he had never seen so perfect a 
likeness. Courtney’s mother also saw Hopkins, 
and—oh! the fondness of a mother’s heart—she 
strenuously denied that there was the smallest 
resemblance between him and her “boy ;” that 
nobody but a common fool could mistake them. 
This opinion she maintained to the last, and I 
doubt not that she really believed it. 

The day fortnight that I told Tom Courtney 
he was saved, an order for his discharge having 
arrived, there was a merry and a happy party at 
the jail-gate. The whole parish came in to give 
poor Tom a joyous greeting and a cheerful es- 
cort to his home once more. Cars of all de- 
scriptions, low-back and high-back, gigs and 
tax-carts, arriving every moment; such brush- 
ing of straps, and stitching of harness; such 
rubbing of stirrups, and punching of holes; such 
smoothing of cushions, and greasing of wheels, 
was never seen as had been going on from day- 
light. Upward of sixty men, mounted on their 
country horses, three abreast, in front; then 
came from fifteen to twenty cars and other ve- 
hicles of one sort or other, filled with the beau- 
ty and fashion of the parish. Next the jail-gate 
stood an empty jaunting-car, the horse’s head 
covered with boughs of evergreen, nodding in 
the breeze, with now and then a proud, impa- 
tient toss of the head, and a pawing of the 
ground by the animal; for he was old Ned 
Courtney’s jaunting-car horse—and a good one. 
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Billy was now mounted in the driving-seat, with 
whip and reins in hand, ready for the start; 
while about two hundred men, women, and chil- 
dren, on foot, filed along the jail-wall, to the 
right and left of the gate, ready to follow, two 
abreast, in the rear. 

Presently a monster key was heard struggling 
in the lock, and with a loud short shoot of the 
bolt, the gate was thrown open, and forth issued 
‘Tom Courtney leaning on his father’s arm, while 
upon his own leaned his mother, smiling and 
joyous, though rescued, I may say at the last 
moment, from a broken-hearted grave. I wish 
you could have heard the shout that rent the 
air as they appeared: I have heard loud simul- 
taneous shouts from assembled thousands—ay, 
tens of thousands—but so hearty, so enthusias- 
tic, so devoted a cheer I never heard, and never 
can again hear. ShallIsayit? Yes, nor do I 
blush to own it, that it brought tears of sympa- 
thy and joy—of exultation—swelling up in my 
eyes. If they ran over, it is no affair of yours, 
but many there were that wept outright. 

Tom Courtney and his mother mounted on 





drivin z thither the pair of horses which he had 


one side, while his father and Philip Moran | purchased on the previous day. The young 
mounted on the other. Three cheers more rent charioteer did not know the road very well, and 
the air; the word ‘‘ Forward!” ran from mouth to | veered and tacked very much more than was 
mouth; Billy Courtney cracked his whip; old | needful upon his journey from Covent Gardep, 
Larry Murrin, the piper, dressed in a spick and | losing himself in the green lanes behind Mt. 
span new suit, struck up a lively quickstep in | Whitfield’s round tabernacle of Tottenham Road, 
advance of the whole procession, which moved | and the fields in the midst of which Middlesex 
forward with smiling, happy, chatting faces; | Hospital stood. He reached his destination at 


and in less than two hours Tom Courtney, a free | length, however, and found no small company 


and happy man, sat at breakfast with a numer- 
ous party of delighted friends in his old home. | of the two champions. 

Somewhat about two years subsequent to A crowd of London blackguards was gathered 
the termination of the above transaction Tom | round the doors of this temple of British valor ; 
Courtney joined the Wesleyan Methodist So- | together with the horses and equipages of a few 
ciety, and soon after was ordained one of their persons of fashion, who came, like Mr. War- 
ministers, and hastened to fulfill the aspiration | rington, to patronize the sport. A variety of 
of his heart—I think it was to the coast of Afri- | beggars and cripples hustled round the young 
ca. Isawa letter from him toa religious friend: | gentleman, and whined to him for charity. 
he was well; and freely alluded to the incidents | Shoeblack boys tumbled over each other for the 
which I have endeavored to detail. He thank- | privilege of blacking his honor’s boots; nosegay 
ed God for what had occurred, saying, that “he | women and flying fruiterers plied Mr. Gumbo 
considered it had been the greatest of the many | with their wares; piemen, pads, tramps, strollers 
mercies with which he had been favored.” That | of every variety hung round the battle ground. 
is now upward of thirty years ago, since which | A flag was flying upon the building; and, on 
period I have altogether lost sight or intelli- | to the stage in front, accompanied by a drum- 


assembled to witness the valorous achievements 





gence of him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
IN WHICH VARIOUS MATCHES ARE FOUGHT. 


EADING in the London Advertiser, which 
was served to his worship with his break- 
fast, an invitation to all lovers of manly British 
sport to come and witness a trial of skill be- 
tween the great champions Sutton and Figg, 
Mr. Warrington determined upon attending 
these performances, and accordingly proceeded 
to the Wooden House, in Marybone Fields, 
Vor. XVIL.—No. 100.—L1 


mer and a horn-blower, a manager repeat2dly 
issued to announce to the crowd that the noble 
English sports were just about to begin. 

Mr. Warrington paid his money, and was 
accommodated with a seat in a gallery com- 
manding a perfect view of the platform whereon 
the sports were performed; Mr. Gumbo took 
his seat in the amphitheatre below; or, when 
tired, issued forth into the outer world to drink 
a pot of beer, or play a game at cards with his 
brother lackeys, and the gentlemen’s coachmen 
on the boxes of the carriages waiting without. 
Lackeys, liveries, footmen—the old society was 
encumbered with a prodigious quantity of these. 
Gentle men or women could scarce move with- 
out one, sometimes two or three, vassals in at- 
tendance. Every theatre had its footman’s gal- 
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lery: an army of the liveried race hustled round 
every chapel-door: they swarmed in ante-rooms : 
they sprawled in halls and on landings: they 
guzzled, devoured, debauched, cheated, played 
cards, bullied visitors for vails :—that noble old 
race of footmen is well-nigh gone. A few thou- 
sand of them may still be left among us. Grand, 
tall, beautiful, melancholy, we still behold them 
on levee days, with their nosegays and their 
buckles, their plush and their powder. So have 
I seen in America specimens, nay camps and 
villagesof Red Indians. But the race is doomed. 
The fatal decree has gone forth, and Uncas with 
his tomahawk and eagle’s plume, and Jeames 
with his cocked hat and long cane, are passing 
out of the world where they once walked in 
glory. 

Before the principal combatants made their 
appearance, minor warriors and exercises were 
exhibited. A boxing match came off, but nei- 
ther of the men were very game or severely 
punished, so that Mr. Warrington and the rest 
of the spectators had but little pleasure out of 
that encounter. Then ensued some cudgel- 
playing; but the heads broken were of so little 
note, and the wounds given so trifling and un- 
satisfactory, that no wonder the company began 
to hiss, grumble, and show other signs of dis- 
content. ‘The masters, the masters!” shouted 
the people, whereupon those famous champions 
at length thought fit to appear. 

The first who walked up the steps to the stage 
was the intrepid Sutton, sword in hand, who 
saluted the company with his warlike weapon, 
“making an especial bow and salute to a private 
box or gallery in which sate a stout gentleman, 
who was seemingly a person of importance. 
Sutton was speedily followed by the famous 
Figg, to whom the stout gentleman waved a 
hand of approbation. Both men were in their 
shirts, their heads were shaven clean, but bore 
the cracks and scars of many former glorious 
battles. On his burly sword arm, each intrepid 
champion wore an ‘‘armiger,” or ribbon of his 
color. And now the gladiators shook hands, 
and, as a contemporary poet says: ‘* The word 
it was bilboe.”* 

At the commencement of the combat the 
great Figg dealt a blow so tremendous at his 
opponent, that had it encountered the other's 
honest head, that comely noddle would have 
been shorn off as clean as the carving-knife 
chops the carrot. But Sutton received his ad- 
versary’s blade on his own sword, while Figg’s 
blow was delivered so mightily that the weapon 
brake in his hands less constant than the heart 
of him who wielded it. Other swords were 
now delivered to the warriors. The first blood 
drawn spouted from the panting side of Figg 
amidst a yell of delight from Sutton’s sup- 
porters; but the veteran appealing to his audi- 
ence, and especially, as it seemed, to the stout 
individual in the private gallery, showed that 





* The antiquarian reader knows the pleasant poem in 
the sixth volume of Dodsley’s Collection, in which the 
above combat is described. 





his sword broken in the previous encounter had 
caused the wound. 

While the parley occasioned by this incident 
was going on, Mr. Warrington saw a gentleman 
in a riding-frock and plain scratch wig enter 
the box devoted to the stout personage, and rec- 
ognized with pleasure his Tunbridge Wells 
friend, my Lord of March and Ruglan. Lord 
March, who was by no means prodigal of po- 
liteness, seemed to show singular deference to 
the stout gentleman, and Harry remarked how 
his lordship received, with a profound bow, some 
bank biiis which the other took out from a pock- 
et-book and handed to him. While thus en- 
gaged, Lord March spied out our Virginian, 
and, his interview with the stout personage fin- 
ished, my lord came over to Harry's gallery 
and warmly greeted his young friend. They 
sat and beheld the combat waging with various 
success, but with imnrense skill and valor on 
both sides. After the warriors had sufficiently 
fought with swords, they fell to with the quar- 
ter-staff, and the result of this long and delight- 
ful battle was, that victory remained with her 
ancient champion Figg. 

While the warriors were at battle, a thunder- 
storm had broken over the building, and Mr. 
Warrington gladly enough accepted a seat in 
my Lord March's chariot, leaving his own phae- 
ton to be driven home by his groom. Harry 
was in great delectation with the noble sight he 
had witnessed: he pronounced this indeed to 
be something like sport, and of the best he had 
seen since his arrival in England ; and, as usual, 
associating any pleasure which he enjoyed with 
the desire that the dear companion of his boy- 
hood should share the amusement in common 
with him, he began by sighing out, ‘‘I wish” 
....thenhestopped. ‘‘NoI don’t,” says he. 

“What do you wish and what don’t you 
wish ?” asks Lord March. 

‘*T was thinking, my lord, of my elder broth- 
er, and wished he had been with me. We had 
promised to have our sport together, at home, 
you see; and many’s the time we talked of 
it. But he wouldn't have liked this rough sort 
of sport, and didn’t care for fighting, though 
he was the bravest lad alive.” 

‘“*Oh! he was the bravest lad alive, was he ?” 
asks my lord, lolling on his cushion, and eying 
his Virginian friend with some curiosity. 

*¢ You should have seen him in a quarrel with 
a very gallant officer, our friend—an absurd 
affair, but it was hard to keep George off him. 
I never saw a fellow so cool, nor more savage and 
determined, God help me. Ah! I wish for the 
honor of the country, you know, that he could 
have come here instead of me, and shown you 
a real Virginian gentleman.” 

**Nay, Sir, you'll do very well. What is 
this I hear of Lady Yarmouth taking you into 
favor?” said the amused nobleman. 


“T will do as well as another. I can ride, 


and, I think, I can shoot better than George ; 
but then my brother had the head, Sir, the 
head!” says Harry, tapping his own honest 
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skull. ‘Why, I give you my word, my lord, 
that he had read almost every book that was 
ever written; could play both on the fiddle and 
harpsichord, could compose poetry and sermons 
most elegant. WhatcanIdo? Iam only good 
to ride and play at cards, and drink Burgundy.” 
And the penitent hung down his head. ‘‘ But 
them I can do as well as most fellows, you see. 
In fact, my lord, I'll back myself,” he resumed, 
to the other’s great amusement. 

Lord March relished the young man’s naiveté, 
as the jaded voluptuary still to the end always 
can relish the juicy wholesome mutton chop. 
“By gad, Mr. Warrington,” says he, ‘‘ you 
ought to be taken to Exeter Change, and put 
in a show.” 

“ And for why ?” 

“A gentleman from Virginia who has lost 
his elder brother and absolutely regrets him. 
The breed ain’t known in this country. Upon 
my honor and conscience, I believe that you 
would like to have him back again.” 

“* Believe !” cries the Virginian, growing red 
in the face. 

‘That is, you believe, you believe you would 
like him back again. But depend on it you 
wouldn’t. Tis not in human nature, Sir; not 
as I read it, at least. Here are some fine houses 
we are coming to. That at the corner is Sir 
Richard Littleton’s, that great one was my Lord 
Bingley’s. ’Tis a pity they do nothing better 
with this great empty space of Cavendish Square 
than fence it with these unsightly boards. By 
George! I don’t know where the town’s run- 
ning. There’s Montagu House made into a 
confounded Don Saltero’s museum, with books 
and stuffed birds and rhinoceroses. They have 
actually run a cursed cut—New Road they call 
it—at the back of Bedford House Gardens, and 
spoiled the Duke’s comfort, though, I guess, they 
will console him in the pocket. I don’t know 
where the town will stop. Shall we go down 
Tyburn Road and the Park, or through Swallow 
Street, and into the habitable quarter of the 
town? We can dine at Pall Mall, or, if you 
like, with you; and we can spend the evening 
as you like—with the Queen of Spades, or...” 

‘* With the Queen of Spades, if your lordship 
pleases,” says Mr. Warrington, blushing. So 
the equipage drove to his hotel in Covent Gar- 
den, where the landlord came forward with his 
usual obsequiousness, and recognizing my Lord 
of March and Ruglan, bowed his wig on to my 
lord's shoes in his humble welcomes to his lord- 
ship. A rich young English peer in the reign 
of George the Second; a wealthy patrician in 
the reign of Augustus ;—which would you rather 
have been? There isa question for any young 
gentlemen's debating clubs of the present day. 

The best English dinner which could be pro- 
duced, of course was at the service of the young 
Virginian and his noble friend. After dinner 
came wine in plenty, and of quality good enough 
even for the epicurean earl. Over the wine 
there was talk of going to see the fire-works at 
Vauxhall, or else of cards. 





Harry, who had | 


never seen a fire-work beyond an exhibition of a 
dozen squibs at Williamsburgh on the fifth of 
November (which he thought a sublime display), 
would have liked the Vauxhall, but yielded to 
his guest’s preference for picquet; and they were 
very soon absorbed in that game. 

Harry began by winning as usual ; but, in the 
course of half an hour, the luck turned and fa- 
vored my Lord March, who was at first very 
surly, when Mr. Draper, Mr. Warrington’s man 
of business, came bowing into the room, where 
he accepted Harry’s invitation to sit and drink. 
Mr. Warrington always asked every body to sit 
and drink, and partake of his best. Had he a 
crust, he would divide it; had he a haunch, he 
would share it; had he a jug of water, he would 
drink about with a kindly spirit; had he a bot- 
tle of Burgundy, it was gayly drunk with a 
thirsty friend. And don’t fancy the virtue is 
common. You read of it in books, my dear 
Sir, and fancy that you have it yourself because 
you give six dinners of twenty people and pay 
your acquaintance all round; but the welcome, 
the friendly spirit, the kindly heart? Believe 
me, these are rare qualities in our selfish world. 
We may bring them with us from the country 
when we are young, but they mostly wither after 
transplantation, and droop and perish in the 
stifling London air. 

Draper did not care for wine very much, but 
it delighted the lawyer to be in the company 
of a great man. He protested that he liked 
nothing better than to see picquet played by 
two consummate players and men of fashion; 
and, taking a seat, undismayed by the sidelong 
scowls of his lordship, surveyed the game be- 
tween the gentlemen. Harry was not near a 
match for the experienced player of the London 
clubs. To-night, too, Lord March held better 
cards to aid his skill. 

What their stakes were was no business of 
Mr. Draper’s. ‘The gentlemen said they would 
play for shillings, and afterward counted up 
their gains and losses, with scarce any talking, 
and that in an undertone. A bow on both 
sides, a perfectly grave and polite manner on 
the part of each, and the game went on. 

But it was destined to a second interruption, 
which brought an execration from Lord March’s 
lips. First was heard a scuffling without—then 
a whispering—then an outcry as of a woman in 
tears, and then, finally, a female rushed into the 
room, and produced that explosion of naughty 
language from Lord March. 

‘¢T wish your women would take some other 
time for coming, confound ’em,” says my lord, 
laying his cards down in a pet. 

“What, Mrs. Betty !” cried Harry. 

Indeed it was no other than Mrs. Betty, Lady 
Maria’s maid; and Gumbo stood behind her, 
his fine countenance beslobbered with tears. 

‘* What has happened ?” asks Mr. Warring- 
ton, in no little perturbation of spirit. ‘‘The 
Baroness is well?” 

‘*Help! help! Sir, your honor!” ejaculates 
Mrs. Betty, and proceeds to fall on her knees. 
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BAD NEWS FROM TUNBRIDGE. 


‘*Help whom ?” 

A howl ensues from Gumbo. 

‘Gumbo! you scoundrel! has any thing hap- 
pened between Mrs. Betty and you?” asks the 
black’s master. 

Mr. Gumbo steps back with great dignity, lay- 
ing his hand on his heart, and saying, “‘ No, 
Sir; nothing hab happened ’twix’ this lady and 
me.” 

‘*Tt’s my mistress, Sir,” cries Betty. ‘‘Help! 
help! here’s the letter she have wrote, Sir! They 
have gone and took her, Sir!” 





“Ts it only that old Molly Esmond? She's 
known to be over head and heels in debt! Dry 
your eyes in the next room, Mrs. Betty, and let 
me and Mr. Warrington go on with our game,” 
says my lord, taking up his cards. 

‘* Help, help her!” cries Betty again. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Harry! you won’t be a going on with your 
cards, when my lady calls out to you to come 
and help her! Your honor used to come quick 
enough when my lady used to send me to fetch 
you at Castlewood !” 

“Confound you! can’t vou hold your tongue?” 
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says my lord, with more choice words and 
oaths. 

But Betty would not cease weeping, and it 
was decreed that Lord March was to cease win- 
ning for that night. Mr. Warrington rose from 
his seat, and made for the bell, saying : 

‘¢My dear lord, the game must be over for 
to-night. My relative writes to me in great 
distress, and I am bound to go to her.” 

“Curse her! Why couldn’t she wait till to- 
morrow?” cries my lord, testily. 

Mr. Warrington ordered a post-chaise in- 
stantly. His own horses would take him to 
Bromley. 

“‘Bet you, you don’t do it within the hour! 
bet you, you don’t do it within five quarters of 
an hour! bet you four to one—or I'll take your 
bet, which you please—that you’re not robbed 
on Blackheath! Bet you, you are not at Tun- 
bridge Wells before midnight!” cries Lord March. 

‘‘Done!” says Mr. Warrington. And my 
lord carefully notes down the terms of the four 
wagers in his pocket-book. 

Lady Maria’s letter ran as follows: 

“My pearCovstx,—I am fell intoa trapp, web I per- 
ceive the machinations of villians. lama prisner. Betty 
will tell you all. Ah,my Henrico! come to the resQ of 
your Mo.ty.” 

In half an hour after the receipt of this mis- 
sive, Mr. Warrington was in his post-chaise and 
galloping over Westminster Bridge on the road 
to succor his kinswoman. 

—_——2_— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
SAMPSON AND THE PHILISTINES. 

My happy chance in early life led me to be- 
come intimate with a respectable person who 
was born in a certain island, which is pro- 
nounced to be the first gem of the ocean by, 
no doubt, impartial judges of maritime jewelry. 
The stories which that person imparted to me 
regarding his relatives who inhabited the gem 
above-mentioned, were such as used to make 











my young blood curdle with horror, to think 
there should be so much wickedness in the 
world. Every crime which you can think of, 
the entire Ten Commandments broken in a gen- 
eral smash, such rogueries and knaveries as no 
story-teller could invent—such murders and rob- 
beries as Thurtell or Turpin scarce ever perpe- 
trated, were by my informant accurately re- 
membered, and freely related, respecting his 
nearest kindred, to any one who chose to hear 
him. It was a wonder how any of the family 
still lived out of the hulks. Me brother Tim 
had brought his fawther’s gree hairs with sor- 
row to the greeve; me brother Mick had robbed 
the par'’sh church repaytedly; me sisther Anna- 
maroia had jilted the Captain and run off with 
the Ensign, forged her grandmother’s will, and 
stole the spoons, which Larry, the knife-boy, was 
hanged for. The family of Atreus was as no- 
thing compared to the race of O’Whatdyecall- 
em, from which my friend sprung; but no power 
on earth would, «f course, induce me to name 
the country whence he came. 

How great then used to be my naifastonish- 
ment to find these murderers, rogues, parri- 
cides, habitual forgers of bills of exchange, and 
so forth, every now and then writing to each 
other as ‘‘my dearest brother,” ‘‘my dearest 
sister,” and for months at a time living on the 
most amicable terms! With -hands reeking 
with the blood of his murdered parents, Tim 
would mix a screeching tumbler, and give Maria 
a glass from it. With lips black with the per- 
juries he had sworn in Court respecting his 
grandmother's abstracted testament, or the mur- 
der of his poor brother Thady’s helpless orphans, 
Mick would kiss his sister Julia’s bonny cheek, 
and they would have a jolly night, and cry as 
they talked about old times, and the dear old 
Castle Whatdyecallem where they were born, 
and the fighting Onetyoneth being quarthered 
there, and the Major proposing for Cyaroloine, 
and the tomb of their seented mother (who had 


ichayted them out of the propertee), Heaven 


bless her soul! They used to 
weep and kiss so profusely at 
meeting and parting, that it was 
touching to behold them. At 
the sight of their embraces one 
forgot those painful little stories, 
and those repeated previous as- 
surances that, did they tell all, 
they could hang each other all 
round. 

What can there be finer than 
forgiveness? What more ration- 
al than, after calling a man by 
every bad name under the sun, 
to apologize, regret hasty ex- 
pressions, and so forth, withdraw 
the decanter (say) which you 
have flung at your enemy’s head, 
and be friends as before? Some 
folks possess this admirable, this 
angel-like, gift of forgiveness. 
It was beautiful, for instance, 
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to see our two ladies at Tunbridge Wells for- 
giving one another, smiling, joking, fondling al- 
most in spite of the hard words of yesterday 
—yes; and forgetting bygones, though they 
couldn’t help remembering them perfectly well. 
I wonder, can you and I do as much? Let 
us strive, my friend, to acquire this pacable, 
Christian spirit. My belief is that you may 
learn to forgive bad language employed to 
you; but, then, you must have a deal of prac- 
tice, and be accustomed to hear and use it. 
You embrace after a quarrel and mutual 
bad language. Heaven bless us! Bad words 
are nothing when one is accustomed to them, 
and scarce need ruffle the temper on either 
side. 

So the aunt and niece played cards very 
amicably together, and drank to each other’s 
health, and each took a wing of the chicken, 
and pulled a bone of the merry-thought, and (in 
conversation) scratched their neighbors’, not 
each other's, eyes out. Thus, we have read 
how the Peninsular warriors, when the bugles 
sang truce, fraternized and exchanged tobacco- 
pouches and wine, ready to seize their firelocks 
and knock each other’s heads off when the truce 
was over; and thus our old soldiers, skillful in 
war, but knowing the charms of a quiet life, 
laid their weapons down for the nonce, and hob- 
and-nobbed gayly together. Of course, while 


drinking with Jack Frenchman, you have your 
piece handy to blow his brains out if he makes 


and every thing is as pleasant as possible. Re- 
garding Aunt Bernstein’s threatened gout ? The 
twinges had gone off. Maria was so glad! 
Maria’s fainting fits? She had no return of 
them. A slight recurrence last night. The 
Baroness was so sorry! Her niece must see 
the best doctor, take every thing to fortify her, 





versions. ‘* Take your ease and amusement, 
cousin,” says Lady Maria. ‘‘ Frisk about, pretty 
little mousekin,” says gray Grimalkin, purring 
in the corner, and keeping watch with her green 
eyes. About all that Harry was to see and do 
on his first visit to London, his female relatives 
had of course talked and joked. Both of the 
ladies knew perfectly what were a young gen- 
tleman’s ordinary amusements in those days, 
and spoke of them with the frankness which 
characterized those easy times. 

Our wily Calypso consoled herself, then, per- 
fectly, in the absence of her young wanderer, 
and took any diversion which came to hand. 
Mr. Jack Morris, the gentleman whom we have 
mentioned as rejoicing in the company of Lord 
March and Mr. Warrington, was one of these 
diversions. To live with titled personages was 
the delight of Jack Morris’s life; and to lose 
money at cards to an earl’s daughter was almost 
a pleasure to him. Now, the Lady Maria Es- 
mond was an earl’s daughter who was very glad 
towin money. She obtained permission to take 
Mr. Morris to the Countess of Yarmouth’s as- 
sembly, and played cards with him— and so 
every body was pleased. 

Thus the first eight-and-forty hours after Mr. 
Warrington’s departure passed pretty cheerily 
at Tunbridge Wells, and Friday arrived, when 
the sermon was to be delivered which we have 
seen Mr. Sampson preparing. The company 


| at the Wells were ready enough to listen to it. 
a hostile move: but, meanwhile, it is a votre | 
santé, mon camarade! Here’s to you, Mounseer! | 


Sampson had a reputation for being a most 
amusing and eloquent preacher, and if there 
were no breakfast, conjuror, dancing bears, con- 
cert going on, the good Wells folk would put 
up with a sermon. He knew Lady Yarmouth 
was coming, and what a power she had in the 
giving of livings and the dispensing of bishop- 
rics, the Defender of the Faith of that day hav- 
ing a remarkable confidence in her ladyship’s 


continue to take the steel, even after she left | opinion upon these matters; and so we may be 


Tunbridge. 


her! 


How kind of Aunt Bernstein to | sure that Mr. Sampson prepared his very best 
offer to send some of the bottled waters after | discourse for her hearing. 


When the Great 


Suppose Madame Bernstein says in con- | Man is at home at the Castle, and walks over 


fidence to her own woman, ‘Fainting fits!—» to the little country church in the park, bring- 
pooh !—epilepsy! inherited from that horrible ing the Duke, the Marquis, and a couple of 


scrofulous German mother!” What means 
have we of knowing the private conversation 
of the old lady and her attendant? Suppose 
Lady Maria orders Mrs. Betty, her ladyship’s 
maid, to taste every glass of medicinal water 
first, declaring that her aunt is capable of pois- 
oning her? Very likely such conversations 
take place. These are but precautions—these 


| 


cabinet ministers with him, has it ever been 
your lot to sit among the congregation, and 
watch Mr. Trotter the curate and his sermon? 
He looks anxiously at the Great Pew; he fal- 
ters as he gives out his text, and thinks, ‘* Ah, 
perhaps his lordship may give me a living!” 


| Mrs. Trotter and the girls look anxiously at the 


Great Pew too, and watch the effects of papa’s 


are the firelocks which our old soldiers have at | discourse—the well-known favorite discourse— 


their sides, loaded and cocked, but at present 
lying quiet on the grass. 

Having Harry’s bond in her pocket, the vet- 
eran Maria did not choose to press for payment. 
She knew the world too well for that. He was 


Lound to her, but she gave him plenty of day- | parsonage: he has begun it! 


tule, and leave of absence on parole. 





upon the big-wigs assembled. Papa’s first nerv- 
ousness is over: his noble voice clears, warms 
to his sermon: he kindles: he takes his pocket- 
handkerchief out: he is coming to that exqui- 
site passage which has made them all cry at the 
Ah! What is 


It was | that humming noise, which fills the edifice, and 


not her object needlessly to chafe and anger her | causes hob-nailed Melibeeus to grin at smock- 


young slave. 


She knew the difference of ages, | frocked Tityrus ? 


It is the Right Honorable 


and that Harry must have his pleasures and di- | Lord Naseby, snoring in the pew by the fire! 
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And poor Trotter’s visionary mitre disappears 
with the music. 

Sampson was the domestic chaplain of Ma- 
dame Bernstein’s nephew. The two ladies of 
the Esmond family patronized the preacher. 
On the day of the sermon, the Baroness had a 
little breakfast in his honor, at which Sampson 
made his appearance, rosy and handsome, with 
a fresh-flowered wig, and a smart, rustling, new 
cassock, which he had on credit from some 
church-admiring mercer at the Wells. By the 
side of his patronesses, their ladyships’ lackeys 
walking behind them with their great gilt pray- 
er-books, Mr. Sampson marched from break- 
fast to church. Every one remarked how well 
the Baroness Bernstein looked; she laughed, 
and was particularly friendly with her niece ; 
she had a bow and a stately smile for all, as 
she moved on with her tortoiseshell cane. At 
the door there was a dazzling conflux of rank 
and fashion—all the fine company of the Wells 
trooping in; and her ladyship of Yarmouth, 
conspicuous with vermilion cheeks, and a robe 
of fiame-colored taffeta. There were shabby 
people present, besides the fine company, though 
these latter were by far the most numerous. 
What an odd-looking pair, for instance, were 
those in ragged coats, one of them with his car- 
roty hair appearing under his scratch - wig, 
and who entered the church just as the organ 
stopped! Nay, he could not have been a Prot- 
estant, for he mechanically crossed himself as 
he entered the place, saying to his comrade, 
‘*Bedad, Tim, I forgawt!” by which I con- 
clude that the individual came from an island 
which has been mentioned at the commence- 
ment of this chapter. Wherever they go, a rich 
fragrance of whisky spreads itself. A man may 
be a heretic but possess genius: these Catholic 
gentlemen have come to pay homage to Mr. 
Sampson. 

Nay, there are not only members of the old 
religion present, but disciples of a creed still 
older. Who are those two individuals with 
hooked noses and sallow countenances who 
worked into the church in spite of some little 
opposition on the part of the beadle? Seeing 
the greasy appearance of these Hebrew stran- 
gers, Mr. Beadle was for denying them admis- 
sion. But one whispered into his ear, ‘‘We 
wants to be conwerted, gov’nor!” another slips 
money into his hand—Mr. Beadle lifts up the 
mace with which he was barring the door-way, 
and the Hebrew gentlemen enter. There goes 
the organ! the doors have closed. Shall we 
go in and listen to Mr. Sampson’s sermon, or 
lie on the grass without ? 

Preceded by that beadle in gold lace, Samp- 
son walked up to the pulpit, as rosy and jolly a 
man as you could wish tosee. Presently, when 
he surged up out of his plump pulpit cushion, 
why did his Reverence turn as pale as death ? 
He looked to the western church-door—there, 
on each side of it, were those horrible Hebrew 
Caryatides. He then looked to the vestry-door, 
which was hard by the rector’s pew, in which 





Sampson had been sitting during the service, 
alongside of their ladyships his patronesses. 
Suddenly, a couple of perfumed Hibernian gen- 
tlemen slipped out of an adjacent seat, and 
placed themselves on a bench close by that ves- 
try-door and rector’s pew, and so sate till the 
conclusion of the sermon, with eyes meekly cast 
down to the ground. How can we describe that 
sermon, if the preacher himself never knew how 
it came to an end? 

Nevertheless, it was considered an excellent 
sermon. When it was over, the fine ladies 
buzzed into one another’s ears over their pews, 
and uttered their praise and comments. Ma- 
dame Walmoden, who was in the next pew to 
our friends, said it was bewdiful, and made her 
dremble all over. Madame Bernstein said it 
was excellent. Lady Maria was pleased to 
think that the family chaplain should so dis- 
tinguish himself. She looked up at him, and 
strove to catch his Reverence’s eye, as he still 
sate in his pulpit; she greeted him with a little 
wave of the hand and flutter of her handker- 
chief. He scarcely seemed to note the compli- 


ment; his face was pale, his eyes were looking 
yonder, toward the font, where those Hebrews 
still remained. The stream of people passed by 
them—in a rush, when they were lost to sight 
—in a throng—in a march of twos and threes— 
Every body was 
The two Hebrews were still there by the 


in a dribble of one at a time. 
gone. 
door. 

The Baroness de Bernstein and her niece 
still lingered in the rector’s pew, where the old 
lady was deep in conversation with that gentle- 
man. 

*“*Who are those horrible men at the door, 
and what a smell of spirits there is!” cries Lady 
Maria, to Mrs. Brett, her aunt’s woman, who 
had attended the two ladies. 

“Farewell, Doctor; you have a darling little 
boy: is he to be a clergyman, too?” asks Ma- 
dame de Bernstein. ‘Are you ready, my 
dear?” And the pew is thrown open, and Ma- 
dame Bernstein, whose father was only a vis- 
count, insists that her niece, Lady Maria, who 
was an earl’s daughter, should go first out of 
the pew. 

As she steps forward, those individuals whom 
her ladyship designated as two horrible men, 
advance. One of them pulls a long strip of 
paper out of his pocket, and her ladyship starts 
and turns pale. She makes for the vestry, in 
a vague hope that she can clear the door and 
close it behind her. The two whiskyfied gen- 
tlemen are up with her, however; one of them 
actually lays his hand on her shoulder and 
says: 

** At the shuit of Misthress Pincott of Kin- 
sington, mercer, I have the honor of arresting 
your leedyship. Me neem is Costigan, madam, 
a poor gentleman of Oireland, binding to cir- 
cumstances, and forced to follow a disagrayable 
profession. Will your leedyship walk, or shall 
me man go fetch a cheer?” 

For reply Lady Maria Esmond gives three 
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A FAINTING FIT. 


shrieks, and falls swooning io the ground. ' 
** Keep the door, Mick!” shouts Mr. Costigan. 
‘*Best let in no one else, madam,” he says, 
very politely, to Madame de Bernstein. “Her 
ladyship has fallen in a feenting fit, and will | 
recover here, at her aise.” 

“‘Unlace her, Brett!” cries the old lady, 
whose eyes twinkle oddly ; and, as soon as that 
operation is performed, Madame Bernstein seizes 
a little bag suspended by a hair chain, which 
Lady Maria wears round her neck, and snips 


the necklace in twain. ‘‘ Dash some cold wa- 
ter over her face ; it always recovers her!” says 
the Baroness. “You stay with her, Brett. How 
much is your suit, gentlemen?” 

_Mr. Costigan says, ‘‘The cleem we have 
against her leedyship is for one hundred and 
thirty-two pounds, in which she is indebted to 
Misthress Eliza Pincott.” 

Meanwhile, where is the Reverend Mr. Samp- 
son? Like the fabled opossum we have read of, 


| who, when he spied the unerring gunner from 
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his gum-tree, said: ‘‘It’s no use, major, I will 
come down;” so Sampson gave himself up to 
his pursuers. ‘‘At whose suit, Simons?” he 
sadly asked. Sampson knew Simons; they had 
met many a time before. 

‘¢Buckleby Cordwainer,” says Mr. Simons. 

‘*Forty-eight pound and charges, I know,” 
says Mr. Sampson, with a sigh. ‘‘I haven't 
got the money. What officer is there here ?” 
Mr. Simons’s companion, Mr. Lyons, here stepped 
forward, and said his house was most convenient, 
and often used by gentlemen, and he should be 
most happy and proud to accommodate his Rev- 
erence. 

Two chairs happened to be in waiting outside 
the chapel. In those two chairs my Lady Ma- 
ria Esmond and Mr. Sampson placed themselves, 
and went to Mr. Lyons’s residence, escorted by 
the gentlemen to whom we have just been in- 
troduced. 

Very soon after the capture the Baroness 
Bernstein sent Mr. Case, her confidential serv- 
ant, with a note to her niece, full of expressions 
of the most ardent affection ; but regretting that 
her heavy losses at cards rendered the payment 
of such a sum as that in which Lady Maria stood 
indebted quite impossible. She had written off 
to Mrs. Pincott by that very post, however, to 
entreat her to grant time, and as soon as ever 
she had an answer, would not fail to acquaint 
her dear unhappy niece. 

Mrs. Betty came over to console her mistress : 
and the two poor women cast about for money 
enough to provide a horse and chaise for Mrs. 
Betty; who had very nearly come to misfortune, 
too. Both my Lady Maria and her maid had 
been unlucky at cards, and could not muster 
more than eighteen shillings between them: so 
it was agreed that Betty should sell a gold chain 
belonging to her lady, and with the money travel 
to London. Now Betty took the chain to the 
very toy-shop man who had sold it to Mr. War- 
rington, who had given it to his cousin ; and the 
toy-shop man, supposing that she had stolen the 
chain, was for bringing in a constable to Betty. 
Hence, she had to make explanations, and to 
say how her mistress was in durance; and, ere 
the night closed, all Tunbridge Wells knew that 
my Lady Maria Esmond was in the hands of 
bailiffs. Meanwhile, however, the money was 
found, and Mrs. Betty whisked up to London in 
search of the champion in whom the poor pris- 
oner confided. 

‘** Don’t say any thing about that paper being 
gone! Qh, the wretch, the wretch! She shall 
pay itme!” I presume that Lady Maria meant 
her aunt by the word “wretch.” Mr. Sampson 
read a sermon to her ladyship, and they passed 
the evening over revenge and backgammon; 
with well-grounded hopes that Harry Warxing- 
ton would rush to their rescue as soon as ever 
he heard of their mishap. 

Though, ere the evening was over, every soul 
at the Wells knew what had happened to Lady 
Maria, and a great deal more; though they 
knew she was taken in execution, the honse 














where she lay, the amount—nay, ten times the 
amount—for which she was captured, and that 
she was obliged to pawn her trinkets to get a 
little money to keep her in jail; though every 
body said that old fiend of a Bernstein was at 
the bottom of the business, of course they were 
all civil and bland in society; and, at my Lady 
Trumpington’s cards that night, where Madame 
Bernstein appeared, and as long as she was with- 
in hearing, not a word was said regarding the 
morning’s transactions. Lady Yarmouth asked 
the Baroness news of her breddy nephew, and 
heard Mr. Warrington was in London. My 
Lady Maria was not coming to Lady Trump- 
ington’s that evening? My Lady Maria was 
indisposed, had fainted at church that morning, 
and was obliged to keep her room. The cards 
were dealt, the fiddles sang, the wine went round, 
the gentlefolks talked, laughed, yawned, chat- 
tered, the footmen waylaid the supper, the chair- 
men drank and swore, the stars climbed the sky, 
just as though no Lady Maria was imprisoned, 
and no poor Sampson arrested. ’Tis certain, 
dearly beloved brethren, that the little griefs, 
stings, annoyances which you and I feel acute- 
ly, in our own persons, don’t prevent our neigh- 
bors from sleeping; and that when we slip out 
of the world, the world does not miss us. Is 
this humiliating to our vanity? So much the 
better. But, on the other hand, is it not a com- 
fortable and consoling truth? And mayn’t we 
be thankful for our humble condition? If we 
were not selfish—passez moi le mot, s. v. p.— 
and if we had to care for other people’s griefs 
as much as our own, how intolerable human life 
would be! If my neighbor's tight boot pinched 
my corn; if the calumny uttered against Jones 
set Brown into fury ; if Mrs. A’s death plunged 
Messrs. B, C, D, E, F, into distraction, would 
there be any bearing of the world’s burden? 
Do not let us be in the least angry or surprised 
if all the company played on, and were happy, 
although Lady Maria had come to grief. Count- 
ess, the deal is with you! Are you going to 
Stubblefield to shoot as usual, Sir John? Cap- 
tain, we shall have you running off to the Bath 
after the widow! So the clatter goes on; the 
lights burn; the beaux and the ladies flirt, 
laugh, ogle ; the prisoner rages in his cell; the 
sick man tosses on his bed. 

Perhaps Madame de Bernstein staid at the 
assembly until the very last, not willing to allow 
the company the chance of speaking of her as 
soon as her back should be turned. Ah, what 
a comfort it is, I say again, that we have backs, 
and that our ears don’t growonthem! He that 
has ears to hear, let him stuff them with cotton. 
Madame Bernstein might have heard folks say, 
it was heartless of her to come abroad, and play 
at cards, and make merry when her niece was in 
trouble. As if she could help Maria by staying 
at home, indeed! At her age, it is dangerous 
to disturb an old lady’s tranquillity. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell me,” says Lady Yarmouth, ‘‘ the Bernstein 
would play at carts over her niece’s coffin. Talk 
about her heart! who ever said she had one? 
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‘The old spy lost it to the Chevalier a tousand 
years ago, and has lived ever since perfectly 
well without one. For how much is the Maria 
put in prison? If it were only a small sum, we 
would pay it, it would vex her aunt so. Find 
out, Fuchs, in the morning, for how much Lady 
Maria Esmond is put in prison.” And the 
faithful Fuchs bowed, and promised to do her 
Excellency’s will. 

Meanwhile, about midnight, Madame de Bern- 
stein went home, and presently fell into a sound 
sleep, from which she did not wake up until a 
late hour of the morning, when she summoned 
her usual attendant, who arrived with her lady- 
ship’s morning dish of tea. If I told you she 
took a dram with it, you would be shocked. 
Some of our great-grandmothers used to have 
cordials in their ‘‘closets.” Have you not read 
of the fine lady in Walpole, who said, ‘If I 
drink more, I shall be ‘muckibus!’” As sure- 
ly as Mr. Gough is alive now, our ancestresses 
were accustomed to partake pretty freely of 
strong waters. 

So, having tipped off the cordial, Madame 
Bernstein rouses and asks Mrs. Brett the news. 

‘*He can give it you,” says the waiting-wo- 
man, sulkily. 

“He? Who?” 

Mrs. Brett names Harry, and says Mr. War- 
rington arrived about midnight yesterday—and 
Betty, my Lady Maria’s maid, was with him. 
*¢ And my Lady Maria sends your ladyship her 
love and duty, and hopes you slept well,” says 
Brett. 

‘* Excellently, poor thing! 
her?” 

““No; she is here,” says Mrs. Brett. 

‘*Let me see her directly,” cries the old lady. 

“T'll tell her,” replies the obsequious Brett, 
and goes away upon her mistress’s errand, leav- 
ing the old lady placidly reposing on her pil- 
lows. Presently, two pairs of high-heeled shoes 
are heard pattering over the deal floor of the 
bedchamber. Carpets were luxuries scarcely 
known in bedrooms of those days. 

“So, Mrs. Betty, you were in London, yester- 
day ?” calls Bernstein from her curtains. 

“Tt is not Betty—it is I! Good-morning, 
dear aunt! 
voice which made old Bernstein start on her 
pillow. It was the voice of Lady Maria, who 
drew the curtains aside, and dropped her aunt 
alow courtesy. Lady Maria looked very pretty, 
rosy, and happy. And with the little surprise 
incident at her appearance through Madame 
Bernstein’s curtains, I think we may bring this 
chapter to a close. 

—_— a 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
HARRY TO THE RESCUE. 

My dear Lord March (wrote Mr. Warrington 
from Tunbridge Wells, on Saturday morning, 
the 25th August, 1756): This is to inform you 
(with satisfaction) that I have one all our three 
betts. I was at Bromley two minutes within 


Is Betty gone to 


I hope you slept well,” cries a} 


SSS 


the hour: my new horses kep a-going at a capi- 
tal rate. I drove them myself, having the pos- 
tilion by me to show me the way, and my black 
man inside with Mrs. Betty. Hope they found 
the drive very pleasant. We were not stopped 
on Blackheath, though two fellows on horse- 
back rode up to us, but not liking the looks of 
our countenantses, rode off again; and we got 
into Tunbridge Wells (where I transacted my 
business) at forty-five minutes after eleven. 
This makes me quitts with your lordship after 
yesterday’s picquet, which I shall be very happy 
to give you your revenge, and am, 
Your most obliged, faithful servant, 
H. Esmonp WarRINGTON. 


And now, perhaps the reader will understand 
by what means Lady Maria Esmond was enabled 
to surprise her dear aunt in her bed on Satur- 
day morning, and walk out of the house of cap- 
| tivity. Having dispatched Mrs. Betty to Lon- 
| don, she scarcely expected that her emissary 
| would return on the day of her departure ; and 
| she and the Chaplain were playing their cards 
lat midnight, after a small refection which the 
| bailiff’s wife had provided for them, when the 
| rapid whirling of wheels was heard approaching 
their house, and caused the lady to lay her 
trumps down, and her heart to beat with more ' 
than ordinary emotion. Whirr came the wheels 
—the carriage stopped at the very door: there 
was a parley at the gate: then appeared Mrs. 
Betty, with a face radiant with joy, though her 
eyes were full of tears; and next, who is that 
tall young gentleman who enters? Can any of 
my readers guess? Will they be very angry if 
I say that the Chaplain slapped down his cards 
with a huzzay, while Lady Maria, turning as 
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white as a sheet, rose up from her chair, tottered 
forward a step or two, and with an hysterical 
shriek, flung herself in her cousin’s arms ? How 
many kisses did he give her? If they were mille, 
deinde centum, dein mille altera, dein secunda 
centum, and so on, I am not going to cry out. 
He had come to rescue her. She knew he would ; 
he was her champion, her preserver from bond- 
age and ignominy. She wept a genuine flood 
of tears upon his shoulder, and as she reclines 
there, giving way to a hearty emotion, I protest 
I think she looks handsomer than she has looked 
during the whole course of this history. She 
did not faint this time; she went home, leaning 
lovingly or her cousin’s arm, and may have 
had one or two hysterical outbreaks in the night; 
but Madame Bernstein slept soundly, and did 
not hear her. 

‘* You are both free to go home,” were the 
first words Harry said. ‘*Get my lady’s hat 
and cardinal, Betty, and, Chaplain, we’ll smoke 
a pipe together at our lodgings, it will refresh 
me after my ride.” The Chaplain, who, too, 
had a great deal of available sensibility, was 
very much overcome ; he burst into tears as he 
seized Harry’s hand, and kissed it, and prayed 
God to bless his dear generous young patron. Mr. 
Warrington felt a glow of pleasure thrill through 
his frame. It is good to be able to help the 
suffering and the poor; it is good to be able to 
turn sorrow into joy. 


elated was our young champion, as, with his 
hat cocked, he marched by the side of his res- 


cued princess. His feelings came out to meet 
him, as it were, and beautiful happinesses with 
kind eyes and smiles danced before him, and 
clad him in a robe of honor, and scattered 
flowers on his path, and blew trumpets and 
shawms of sweet gratulation, calling ‘‘ Here 


comes the conqueror! Make way for the cham- | 


pion!” And so they led him up to the King’s 
house, and seated him in the hall of compla- 
cency, upon the cushions of comfort. And yet 
it was not much he had done. Only a kind- 
ness. He had but to put his hand in his pocket, 
and with an easy talisman, drive off the dragon 
which kept the gate, and cause the tyrant to 
lay down his axe, who had got Lady Maria in 
execution. Never mind if his vanity is puffed 
up; he is very good-natured ; he has rescued 
two unfortunate people, and pumped tears of 
good-will and happiness out of their eyes :—and 
if he brags a little to-night, and swaggers some- 
what to the Chaplain, and talks about London 
and Lord March, and White’s and Almack’s, 
with the air of a macaroni, I don’t think we 
need like him much the less. 

Sampson continued to be prodigiously affect- 
ed. This man had a nature most easily worked 
upon, and extraordinarily quick to receive pain 
aad pleasure, to tears, gratitude, laughter, ha- 
tred, liking. In his preaching profession he 
had educated and trained his sensibilities so 
that they were of great use to him; he was for 
the moment what he acted. He wept quite 
genuine tears, finding that he could produce 

. 


Not a little proud and | 


‘hem freely. He loved you while he was with 
yvu; he had a real pang of grief as he mingled 
his sorrow with the widow or orphan; and, 
meeting Jack as he came out of the door, went 
to the tavern opposite, and laughed and roared 
over the bottle. He gave money very readily, 
but never repaid when he borrowed, He was 
on this night in a rapture of gratitude and flat- 
tery toward Harry Warrington. In all London, 
perhaps, the unlucky Fortunate Youth could not 
have found a more dangerous companion. 

To-night he was in his grateful mood, and 
full of enthusiasm for the benefactor who had 
released him from durance. With each bumper 
his admiration grew stronger. He exalted Har- 
ry as the best and noblest of men, and the com- 
placent young simpleton, as we have said, was 
disposed to take these praises as very well de- 
served. ‘*The younger branch of our fami- 
ly,” said Mr. Harry, with a superb air, “ have 
treated you scurvily; but by Jove, Sampson, 
my boy, I'll stand by you!” At a certain pe- 
riod of Burgundian excitement Mr. Warrington 
was always very eloquent respecting the splen- 
dor of his family. “I am very glad I was 
enabled to help you in your strait. Count on 
me whenever you want me, Sampson. Did 
you not say you had a sister at boarding-school ? 
| You will want money for her, Sir. Here is a 
| little bill which may help to pay her schooling,” 
and the liberal young fellow passed a bank-note 
across to the Chaplain. 

Again the man was affected to tears. 
ry’s generosity smote him. 

“Mr. Warrington,” he said, putting the bank- 
| note a short distance from him, ‘*‘ I—I don't 
| deserve your kindness—by George, I don’t!” 
|and he swore an oath to corroborate his pas- 
| Sionate assertion. 
| ¢Pshaw!” says Harry, “Ihave plenty more of 
’em. There was no money in that confounded 
pocket-book which I lost last week.” 

‘*No, Sir. There was no moncy!” says Mr. 
| Sampson, dropping his head. 

**Halloa! Howdoyou know, Mr. Chaplain?” 
asks the young gentleman. 

‘*T know because I am a villain, Sir. Iam 
not worthy of your kindness. I told you so. 
I found the book, Sir, that night, when you had 
too much wine at Barbeau’s.” 

‘‘And read the letters?” asked Mr. War- 
rington, starting up and turning very red. 

‘“‘They told me nothing I did not know, Sir,” 
| said the Chaplain. ‘‘ You have had spies about 
| you whom you little suspect—from whom you 
| are much too young and simple to be able to 
| keep your secret.” 
| ** Are those stories about Lady Fanny and 

my Cousin Will, and his doings, true then ?” 
| inquired Harry. 

| ‘Yes, they are true,” sighed the Chaplain. 
| ** The house of Castlewood has not been fortu- 
| nate, Sir, since your honor’s branch, the elder 
| branch, left it.” 

| ‘Sir, you don’t dare for to breathe a word 
| against my Lady Maria?” Harry cried out. 


Har- 
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**Oh, not for worlds!” says Mr. Sampson 
with a queer look at his young friend. ‘I 
may think she is too old for your honor, and 
that ’tis a pity you should not have a wife bet- 
ter suited to your age, though I admit she looks 
very young for hers, and hath every virtue and 
accomplishment.” 

** She is too old, Sampson, I know she is,” 
says Mr. Warrington, with much majesty ; ‘‘ but 
she has my word, and you see, Sir, how fond 
she is of me. Go bring me the letters, Sir, 
which you found, and let me try and forgive 
you for having seized upon them.” 

** My benefactor, let me try and forgive my- 
self!” cries Mr. Sampson, and departed toward 
his chamber, leaving his young patron alone 
over his wine. 

Sampson returned presently, looking very 
pale. ‘‘What has happened, Sir?” says Harry, 
with an imperious air. 

The Chaplain held out a pocket-book. ‘With 
your name in it, Sir,” he said. 

** My brother’s name in it,” says Harry ; ‘it 
was George who gave it to me.” 

‘<7 kept it in a locked chest, Sir, in which I 
left it this morning before I was taken by those 
people. Here is the book, Sir, but the letters 
are gone. My trunk and valise have also been 
tampered with. And I am a miserable, guilty 
man, unable to make you the restitution which 
I owe you.” Sampson looked the picture of 
woe as he uttered these sentiments. He clasped 
his hands together, and almost knelt before 
Harry in an attitude the most pathetic. 

Who had been in the rooms in Mr. Samp- 
son’s and Mr. Warrington’s absence? The 
landlady was ready to go on her knees, and 
declare that nobody had come in; nor, indeed, 
was Mr. Warrington’s chamber in the least dis- 
turbed, nor any thing abstracted from Mr. Samp- 
son’s scanty wardrobe and possessions, except 
those papers of which he deplored the absence. 

Whose interest was it to seize them? Lady 
Maria’s. The poor woman had been a prisoner 
all day, and during the time when the capture 
was effected. 

She certainly was guiltless of the rape of the 
letters. The sudden seizure of the two—Case, 
the house-steward’s secret journey to London— 
Case, who knew the shoemaker at whose house 
Sampson lodged in London, and all the secret 
affairs of the Esmond family, these points con- 
sidered together and separately, might make 
Mr. Sampson think that the Baroness Bernstein 
was at the bottom of this mischief. But why 
arrest Lady Maria? The Chaplain knew no- 
thing as yet about that letter which her ladyship 
had lost; for poor Maria had not thought it 
necessary to confide her secret to him. 

As for the pocket-book and its contents, Mr. 
Harry was so swollen up with self-satisfaction 
that evening, at winning his three bets, at res- 
cuing his two friends, at the capital premature 
cold supper of partridges and ancient Burgundy 
which obsequious Monsieur Barbeau had sent 
over to the young gentleman’s lodgings, that 





he accepted Sampson’s vows of contrition, and 
solemn promises of future fidelity, and reached 
his gracious hand to the Chaplain, and con- 
doned his offense. When the latter swore his 
great Gods, that henceforth he would be Harry’s 
truest, humblest friend and follower, and at any 
moment would be ready to die for Mr. War- 
rington, Harry said, majestically, “‘I think, 
Sampson, you would; I hope you would. My 
family—the Esmond family—has always been 
accustomed to have faithful friends round about 
*em—and to reward ’em too. The wine’s with 
you, Chaplain. What toast do you call, Sir?” 

‘*T call a blessing on the house of Esmond 
Warrington!” cries the Chaplain, with real 
tears in his eyes. 

‘* We are the elder branch, Sir. My grand- 
father was the Marquis of Esmond,” says Mr. 
Harry, in a voice noble but somewhat indistinct. 
“ Here’s to you, Chaplain—and I forgive you, 
Sir—and God bless you, Sir—and if you had 
been took for three times as much, I’d have 
paid it. Why, what’s that I see through the 
shutters? I am blessed if the sun hasn’t risen 
again! We have no need of candles to go to 
bed, ha, ha!” And once more extending his 
blessing to his Chaplain, the young fellow went 
off to sleep. 

About noon Madame de Bernstein sent over 
a servant to say that she would be glad if her 
nephew would come over and drink a dish of 
chocolate with her, whereupon our young friend 
rose and walked to his aunt’s lodgings. She 
remarked, not without pleasure, some alteration 
in his toilet: in his brief sojourn in London he 
had visited a tailor or two, and had been in- 
troduced by my Lord March to some of his lord- 
ship’s purveyors and tradesmen. 

Aunt Bernstein called him ‘‘my dearest 
child,” and thanked him for his noble, his gen- 
erous behavior to dear Maria. What a shock 
that seizure in church had been to her! A still 
greater shock that she had lost three hundred 
only on the Wednesday night to Lady Yar- 
mouth, and was quite @ sec. ‘‘ Why,” said the 
Baroness, ‘‘I had to send Case to London to my 
agent to get me money to pay—I could not 
leave Tunbridge in her debt.” 

‘* So Case did go to London ?” says Mr. Harry. 

‘*Of course he did: the Baroness de Bern- 
stein can’t afford to say she is court d’argent. 
Canst thou lend me some, child ?” 

‘**T can give your ladyship twenty-two pounds,” 
said Harry, blushing very red: ‘‘I have but for- 
ty-four left till I get my Virginian remittances. 
Ihave bought horses and clothes, and been very 
extravagant, aunt.” 

‘* And rescued your poor relations in distress, 
you prodigal good boy! No, child, I do not 
want thy money. I can give thee some. Here 
is a note upon my agent for fifty pounds, vau- 
rien! Go and spend it, and be merry! I dare 
say thy mother will repay me, though she does 
not love me.” And she looked quite affection- 
ate, and held out a pretty hand, which the 
youth kissed. 
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‘¢Your mother did not love me, but your 
mother’s father did once. Mind, Sir, you al- 
ways come to me when you have need of 
me.” 

When bent on exhibiting them nothing could 
exceed Beatrix Bernstein’s grace or good-humor. 
‘¢T can’t help loving you, child,” ske continued, 
‘and yet I am so angry with you that I have 
searce the patience to speak to you. So you 
have actually engaged yourself to poor Maria 
who is as old as yourmother? What will Mad- 
am Esmond say? She may live three hundred 
years, and vou will not have wherewithal to 
support yourselves.” 

“‘T have ten thousand pounds from my fa- 
ther, of my own, now my poor brother is gone,” 
said Harry, ‘‘ that will go some way.” 

‘‘ Why, the interest will not keep you in card- 
money.” 

‘* We must give up cards,” says Harry. 

“Tt is more than Maria is capable of. She 
will pawn the coat off your back to play. The 
rage for it runs in all my brother's family—in 
me, too, I own it. I warned you. I prayed 
you not to play with them, and now a lad of 
twenty to engage himself to a woman of forty- 
two !—to write letters on his knees and signed 
with his heart’s biood (which he spells like 
hartshorn) and say that he will marry no other 
woman than his adorable cousin, Lady Maria 
Esmond. Oh, it’s cruel—cruel!” 


‘Great Heavens! Madam, who showed you 


my letter?” asked Harry, burning with a blush 
again. 

‘* An accident. She fainted when she was 
taken by those bailiffs. Brett cut her laces for 
her; and when she was carried off, poor thing! 
we found a little sachet on the floor, which I 
opened, not knowing, in the least, what it con- 
tained. And in it was Mr. Harry Warrington’s 
precious letter. And here, Sir, is the case.” 

A pang shot through Harry’s heart. Great 
Heavens! why didn’t she destroy it? he thought. 

‘¢]—I will give it back to Maria,” he said, 
stretching out his hand for the little locket. 

‘*My dear, I have burned the foolish letter,” 
said the old lady. 
me I must take the consequence. 
to write another, I can not help thee. But, in 
that case, Harry Esmond, I had rather never 
see thee again. Will you keep my secret? 
Will you believe an old woman who loves you 
and knows the world better than you do? I 
tell you, if you keep that foolish promise, misery 
and ruin are surely in store for you. What is 
a lad like you in the hands of a wily woman of 
the world, who makes a toy of you? She has 
entrapped you into a promise, and your old 
aunt has cut the strings and set you free. Go 
back again! Betray me if you will, Harry.” 

**T am not angry with you, aunt—I wish I 
were,” said Mr. Warrington, with very great 
emotion. ‘‘I—TI shall not repeat what you told 
me.” 

‘* Maria never will, child—mark my words!” 
cried the old lady, eagerly. 


“If you choose to betray | 
If you choose | 





own that she has lost that paper. 
you that she has it.” 

‘* But Iam sure she—she is very fond of me; 
you should have seen her last night,” faltered 
Harry. 

“Must I tell more stories against my own flesh 
and blood?” sobs out the Baroness. ‘ Child, 
you do not know her past life!” 

**And I must not, and I will not!” cries 
Harry, starting up. ‘‘ Written or said—it does 
not matter which! But my word is given; 
they may play with such things in England, 
but we gentlemen of Virginia don’t break ’em. 
If she holds me to my word, she shall have me. 
If we are miserable, as, I dare say, we shall be, 
I'll take a firelock, and go join the King of 
Prussia, or let a ball put an end to me.” 

“T—I have no more to say. Will you be 
pleased to ring that bell? I—I wish you a 
good-morning, Mr. Warrington,” and, drop- 
ping a very stately courtesy, the old lady rose 
on her tortoiseshell stick, and turned toward 
the door. But, as she made her first step, she 
put her hand to her heart, sank on the sofa 
ag**>., and shed the first tears that had dropped 
for long years from Beatrix Esmond’s eyes. 

Harry was greatly moved, too. He knelt 
down by her. He seized her cold hand and 
kissed it. He told her, in his artless way, how 
very keenly he had felt her love for him, and 
how, with all his heart, he returned it. ‘* Ah, 
aunt!” said he, “‘ you don’t know what a villain 
I feel myself. When you told me, just now, 
how that paperwas burned—oh! I was ashamed 
to think how gladI was.” He bowed his comely 
head over her hand. She felt hot drops from 
his eyes raining on it. She had loved this boy. 
For half a century past—never, perhaps, in the 
course of her whole worldly life—had she felt 
a sensation so tender and so pure. The hard 
heart was wounded now, softened, overcome. 
She put her two hands on his shoulders, and 
lightly kissed his forehead. 

**You will not tell her what I have done, 
child ?” she said. 

He declared never! never! And demure 
Mrs. Brett, entering at her mistress’s summons, 
found the nephew and aunt in this sentimental 
attitude. 


She will tell 


————_>———_——_ 


CHAPTER XL. 
IN WHICH HARRY PAYS OFF AN OLD DEBT, 
AND INCURS SOME NEW ONES. 

Ovr Tunbridge friends were now weary of 
the Wells, and eager to take their departure. 
When the autumn should arrive, Bath was Ma- 
dame de Bernstein’s mark. There were more 
cards, company, life, there. She would reach 
it after paying a few visits to her country friends. 
Harry promised, with rather a bad grace, to 
ride with Lady Maria and the Chaplain to Cas- 
tlewood. Again they passed by Oakhurst vil- 
lage, and the hospitable house where Harry had 
been so kindly entertained. Maria made so 


‘¢ She will never | many keen remarks about the young ladies of 
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Oakhurst, and their setting their caps at Harry, 
and the mother’s evident desire to catch him 
for one of them, that, somewhat in a pet, Mr. 
Warrington said he would pass his friends’ door, 
as her ladyship disliked and abused them ; and 
was very haughty and sulky that evening at the 
inn where they stopped, some few miles further 
onthe road. Atsupper, my Lady Maria’s smiles 


Oakhurst, on the Westerham road, Lady Maria 
Esmond, leaning on her fond youth’s arm, and 
indeed very much in love with him, had war- 
bled into his ear the most sentimental vows, 
protests, and expressions of affection. As she 
grew fonder, he grew colder. As she looked 
up in his face, the sun shone down upon hers, 
which, fresh and well-preserved as it was, yet 
showed some of the lines and wrinkles of two- 
score years; and poor Harry, with that arm 
leaning on his, felt it intolerably weighty, and 
by no means relished his walk up the hill. To 
think that all his life that drag was to be upon 
him! It was a dreary look forward; and he 
cursed the moonlight walk, and the hot even- 
ing, and the hot wine which had made him give 
that silly pledge by which he was fatally bound. 

Maria’s praises and raptures annoyed Harry 
beyond measure. The poor thing poured out 
scraps of the few plays which she knew that had 
reference to her case, and strove with her ut- 
most power to charm her young companion. 
She called him, over and over again, her cham- 
pion, her Henrico, her preserver, and vowed 
that his Molinda would be ever, ever faithful to 
thim. Sheclungtohim. ‘Ah, child! Have 
| I not thy precious image, thy precious hair, thy 
precious writing here?” she said, looking in his 
face. ‘Shall it not go with me to the grave? 
It would, Sir, were I to meet with unkindness 
from my Henrico!” she sighed out. 

Here was a strange story! Madame Bern- 
stein had given him the little silken case—she 





had burned the hair and the note which the 


brought no corresponding good-humor to Har- | case contained, and Maria had it still on her 


ry’s face; her tears (which her ladyship had at 


command) did not seem to create the least sym- | 


heart! It was then, at the start which Harry 
gave as she was leaning on his arm—at the sud- 


pathy from Mr. Warrington; to her querulous | den movement as if he would drop hers—that 


remarks he growled a surly reply ; and my lady | 


was obliged to go to bed at length without get- 
ting a single ¢éte-d-téte with her cousin—that 
obstinate Chaplain, as if by order, persisting in 
staying in the room. Had Harry given Samp- 
son orders to remain? She departed with a 
sigh. He bowed her to the door with an obsti- 
nate politeness, and consigned her to the care 
of the landlady and her maid. 

What horse was that which galloped out of 
the inn-yard ten minutes after Lady Maria had 
gone to her chamber? An hour after her de- 
parture from their supper-room, Mrs. Betty 
came in for her lady’s bottle of smelling-salts, 
and found Parson Sampson smoking a pipe 
alone. Mr. Warrington was gone to bed—was 
gone to fetch a walk in the moonlight—how 
should he know where Mr. Harry was, Sampson 
answered, in reply to the maid’s interrogatories. 
Mr. Warrington was ready to set forward the 
next morning, and took his place by the side 
of Lady Maria’s carriage. But his brow was 
black—the dark spirit was still on him. He 
hardly spoke to her during the journey. ‘‘Great 
Heavens! she must have told him that she stole 
it!” thought Lady Maria within her own mind. 

The fact is, that, as they were walking up 
that steep hill which lies about three miles from 


Lady Maria felt her first pang of remorse that 
she had told a fib, or rather, that she was found 
out in telling a fib, which is a far more cogent 
reason for repentance. Heaven help us! if 
some people were to do penance for telling lies, 
would they ever be out of sackcloth and ashes? 
Arrived at Castlewood, Mr. Harry’s good- 
humor was not increased. My lord was from 
home; the ladies also were away; the only 
member of the family whom Harry found was 
Mr. Will, who returned from partridge-shooting 
just as the chaise and cavalcade reached the 
gate, and who turned very pale when he saw 
his cousin, and received a sulky scowl of recog- 
nition from the young Virginian. 
Nevertheless, he thought to put a good face 
on the matter, and they met at supper, where, 
before my Lady Maria, their conversation was 
at first civil, but not lively. Mr. Will had been 
to some races? to several. He had been pretty 
successful in his bets? Mr. Warrington hopes. 
Pretty well. ‘‘ And you have brought back my 


horse sound ?” asked Mr. Warrington. 
‘*Your horse? what horse ?” asked Mr. Will. 
‘*What horse? my horse!” says Mr. Harry, 
curtly. 
** Protest I don’t understand you,” says Will. 





‘*The brown horse for which I played you. 
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and which I won of you the night before you 
rode away upon it,” says Mr. Warrington, stern- 
ly. ‘You remember the horse, Mr. Esmond.” 

*‘ Mr. Warrington, I perfectly well remember 
playing you for a horse, which my servant hand- 
ed over to you on the day of your departure.” 

‘¢ The Chaplain was present at our play. Mr. 
Sampson, will you be umpire between us ?” Mr. 
Warrington said, with much gentleness. 

‘¢T am bound to decide that Mr. Warrington 
played for the brown horse,” says Mr. Sampson. 

*¢ Well, he got the other one,” said sulky Mr. 
Will, with a grin. 

*¢ And sold it for thirty shillings!” said Mr. 
Warrington, always preserving his calm tone. 


Warrington’s head, who bobbed just in time, 
so that the missile flew across the room, and 
broke against the wainscot opposite, breaking 
the face of a pictured ancestor of the Esmond 
family and then itself against the wall, whence 
it spirted a pint of good port-wine over the 
Chaplain’s face and flowered wig. ‘‘ Great 
Heavens, gentlemen, I pray you to be quiet,” 
cried the parson, dripping with gore. 

But gentlemen are not inclined at some mo- 
ments to remember the commands of the Church. 
The bottle having failed, Mr. Esmond seized 
the large silver-handled knife and drove at his 
cousin. But Harry caught up the other’s right 
hand with his left, as he had seen the boxers 





Will was waggish. 
devilish good price, too, for the broken-kneed 
old rip. Ha, ha!” 

“Not a word more. ’Tis only a question 
about a bet, my dear Lady Maria. Shall I 
serve you some more chicken?” Nothing could 
be more studiously courteous and gay than Mr. 


in the room. When she rose to go, Harry fol- 
lowed her to the door, and closed it upon her 
with the most courtly bow of farewell. He 
stood at the closed door for a moment, and then 
he bade the servants retire. When those me- 
nials were gone, Mr. Warrington locked the 
heavy door before them, and pocketed the 
key. 

a it clicked in the lock, Mr. Will, who had 
been sitting over his punch, looking now and 
then askance at his cousin, asked, with one of 
the oaths which commonly garnished his con- 
versation, what the Mr. Warrington meant 
by that ? 

“T guess there’s going to be a quarrel,” said 
Mr. Warrington, blandly, ‘‘ and there is no use 
in having these fellows look on at rows between 
their betters.” 

** Who is going to quarrel here, I should like 
to know?” asked Will, looking very pale and 
grasping a knife. 

‘*Mr. Sampson, you were present when I 
played Mr. Will fifty guineas against his brown 
horse.” 

*¢ Against his horse !” bawls out Mr. Will. 

‘*T am not such a something fool as you take 





‘‘Thirty shillings, and a|do at Marybone, and delivered a rapid blow 


| upon Mr. Esmond’s nose, which sent him reel- 


ing up against the oak panels, and I dare say 
caused him to see ten thousand illuminations. 


| He dropped his knife in his retreat against the 
| wall, which his rapid antagonist kicked under 
| the table. 

Warrington was, so long as the lady remained 


Now Will, too, had been at Marybone and 
| Hockley-in-the-Hole, and after a gasp for breath 
| and a glare over his bleeding nose at his enemy, 
| he dashed forward his head as though it had 
| been a battering ram, intending to project it 
| into Mr. Henry Warrington’s stomach. 
| This manceuvre Harry had seen, too, on his 
| visit to Marybone, and among the negrocs 
} upon the maternal estate, who would meet in 
| combat like two concutient cannon-balls, each 
, harder than the other. But Harry had seen 
; and marked the civilized practice of the white 
man. He skipped aside, and saluting his ad- 
| vancing enemy with a tremendous blow on the 
| right ear, felled him, so that he struck his head 
| against the heavy oak table, and sank lifeless 
| to the ground. 


“= : , . . 
| ‘*Chaplain, you will bear witness that it has 


| been a fair fight!” said Mr. Warrington, still 
| quivering with the excitement of the combat, 
| but striving with all his might to restrain him- 
| self and look cool. And he drew the key from 

his pocket and opened the door in the lobby, 
| behind which three or four servants were gath- 
jered. A crash of broken glass, a cry, a shout, 
| an oath or two, had told them that some violent 
| scene was occurring within, and they entered, 


me for,” says Mr. Warrington, ‘‘although I | and behold two victims bedabbled with red— 
do come from Virginia!” and he repeated his | the Chaplain bleeding port-wine, and the Honor- 


question: “Mr. Sampson, you were here when | able William Esmond, Esquire, stretched in his 


I played the Honorable William Esmond, 
Esquire, fifty guineas against his brown horse?” 

‘*T must own it, Sir,” says the Chaplain, with 
a deprecatory look toward his lord’s brother. 

‘* J don’t own no such thing,” says Mr. Will, 
with rather a forced laugh. 

“No, Sir: because it costs you no more pains 
to lie than to cheat,” said Mr. Warrington, 
walking up to his cousin. ‘* Hands off, Mr. 
Chaplain, and see fair play! Because you are 
no better than a—ha !” 

No better than a what we can’t say, and shall 
never know, for as Harry uttered the exclama- 
tion, his dear cousin flung a wine bottle at Mr. 





| own gore. 

| . ‘*Mr. Sampson will bear witness that I struck 
| fair, and that Mr. Esmond hit the first blow,” 
|said Mr. Warrington. ‘‘ Undo his neckcloth, 
| somebody, he may be dead; and get a fleam, 
| Sambo, and bleed him. Stop! He is coming 
|to himself! Lift him up, you, and tell a maid 
to wash the floor.” 

Indeed, in a minute, Mr. Will did come to 
himself. First his eyes rolled about, or rather, 
I am ashamed to say, his eye, one having been 

| closed by Mr. Warrington’s first blow. First, 
then, his eye rolled about; then he gasped and 
uttered an inarticulate moan or two, then he 
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began to swear and curse very freely and articu- 
lately. 

*¢ He is getting well,” said Mr. Warrington. 

“© praise be Mussy!” sighs the sentimental 
Betty. 

** Ask him, Gumbo, whether he would like 
any more ?” said Mr. Warrington, with a stern 
humor. 

“ Massa Harry say, wool you like any maw?” 
asked obedient Gumbo, bowing over the pros- 
trate gentleman. 

“No, curse you, you black devil!” says Mr. 
Will, hitting up at the black object before him. 
‘* So he nearly cut my tongue in tu in my mouf!” 
Gumbo explained to the pitying Betty. ‘‘No, 
that is, yes! You infernal Mohock! Why 
does not somebody kick him out of the place ?” 

“* Because nobody dares, Mr. Esmond,” says 
Mr. Warrington, with great state, arranging his 
ruffles—his ruffled ruffles. 

** And nobody won’t neither,” growled the 
men. They had all grown to love Harry, 
whereas Mr. Will had nobody’s good word. 
‘© We know all's fair, Sir. It ain’t the first time 
Master William have been served so.” 

*¢ And I hope it won't be the last,” cries shrill 
Betty,” to go for to strike a poor black gentle- 
man so!” 

Mr. Will had gathered himself up by this 
time, had wiped his bleeding face with a napkin, 
and was skulking off to bed. 

“Surely it’s manners to say good-night to 
the company. Good-night, Mr. Esmond,” says 
Mr. Warrington, whose jokes, though few, were 
not very brilliant, but the honest lad relished 
the brilliant sally, and laughed at it inwardly. 

** He’s ad his zopper, and he goos to baid !” 
says Betty, in her native dialect, at which every 
body laughed outright, except Mr. William, 
who went away leaving a black fume of curses, 
as it were, rolling out of that funnel, his mouth. 

It must be owned that Mr. Warrington con- 
tinued to be witty the next morning. He sent 
2 note to Mr. Will, begging to know whether he 
was fora ride to town or any wheres else. If he 
was for London, that he would friten the high- 
waymen on Hounslow Heath, and look a very 
genteel figar at the Chocolate House. Which 
letter, I fear, Mr. Will received with his usual 
violence, requesting the writer to go to some 
place—not Hounslow. 

And, besides the parley between Will and 
Harry, there comes a maiden simpering to Mr. 
Warrington’s door, and Gumbo advances, hold- 
ing something white and triangular in his ebon 
fingers. 

Harry knew what it was well enough. 
course it’s a letter,” groans he. Molinda greets 
her Enrico, etc., etc., etc. No sleep has she 
known that night, and so forth, and so forth, 
and so forth. Has Enrico slept well in the halls 
of his fathers? und so weiter, und so weiter. He 
must never never guaril and be so cruel again. 
Kai ta loipa. And I protest I shan’t quote any 
more of this letter. Ah, tablets, golden once— 
are ye now faded leaves? Where is the jug- 


“Of 





gler who transmuted you, and why is the gla- 
mour over? 

After the little scandal with Cousin Will, 
Harry’s dignity would not allow him to stay 
longer at Castlewood: he wrote a majestic let- 
ter to the lord of the mansion, explaining the 
circumstances which had occurred, and, as he 
called in Parson Sampson to supervise the doc- 
ument, no doubt it contained none of those ec- 
centricities in spelling which figured in his or- 
dinary correspondence at this period. He rep- 
resented to poor Maria, that after blackening 
the eye and damaging the nose of a son of the 
house, he should remain in it with a very bad 
grace; and she was forced to acquiesce in the 
opinion that, for the present, his absence would 
best become him. Of course, she wept plentiful 
tears at parting with him. He would go to Lon- 
don and see younger beauties: he would find 
none, none who would love him like his fond 
Maria. I fear Mr. Warrington did not exhibit 
any profound emotion on leaving her: nay, he 
cheered up immediately after he crossed Castle- 
wood Bridge, and made his horses whisk over 
the road at ten miles an hour: he sang to them 
to go along: he nodded to the pretty girls by 
the roadside: he chucked my landlady under 
the chin: he certainly was not inconsolable. 
Truth is, he longed to be back.in London again, 
to make a figure at St. James’s, at Newmarket, 
wherever the men of fashion congregated. All 
that petty Tunbridge society of women and card- 
playing seemed child’s play to him now he had 
tasted the delight of London life. 

By the time he reached London again, almost 
all the four-and-forty pounds which we have 
seen that he possessed at Tunbridge had slipped 
out of his pocket, and farther supplies were ne- 
cessary. Regarding these he made himself 
presently easy. ‘There were the two sums of 
£5000 in his own and his brother’s name, of 
which he was the master. He would take up 
a little money, and with a run or two of good 
luck at play he could easily replace it. Mean- 
time he must live in a manner becoming his sta- 
tion, and it must be explained to Madam Es- 
mond that a gentleman of his rank can not keep 
fitting company, and appear as becomes him in 
society, upon a miserable pittance of two hun- 
dred a year. 

Mr. Warrington sojourned at the Bedford 
Coffee-House as before, but only for a short 
while. He sought out proper lodgings at the 
court end of the town, and fixed on some apart- 
ments in Bond Street, where he and Gumbo 
installed themselves, his horses standing at a 
neighboring livery stable. And now tailors, 
mercers, and shoemakers were put in requisi- 
tion. Not without a pang of remorse he laid 
aside his mourning and figured in a laced hat 
and waistcoat. Gumbo was always dexterous 


in the art of dressing hair, and with a little 
powder flung into his fair locks Mr. Warring- 
ton’s head was as modish as that of any gentle- 
He figured in the Ring in 
Reports cf his great wealth had 


man in the Mall. 
his phacton. 
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long since preceded him to London, and not a 
little curiosity was excited about the fortunate 
Virginian. 

Until our young friend could be balloted for 
at the proper season, my Lord March had writ- 
ten down his name for the club at White’s Choc- 
olate House, as a distinguished gentleman from 
America. There were as yet but few persons 
of fashion in London, but with a pocket full of 
money, at one-and-twenty, a young fellow can 
make himself happy even out of the season; 
and Mr. Harry was determined to enjoy. 

He ordered Mr. Draper, then, to sell five 
hundred pounds of his stock. What would his 
poor mother have said had she known that the 
young spendthrift was already beginning to dis- 
sipate his patrimony? He dined at the tavern, 
he supped at the Club, where Jack Morris in- 
troduced him, with immense eulogiums, to such 
gentlemen as were in town. Life, and youth, 
and pleasure were before him; the wine was 
set a running, and the eager lad was greedy to 
drink. Do you see, far away in the west, yon- 
der, the pious widow at her prayers for her 
son? Behind the trees at Oakhurst a tender 
little heart, too, is beating for him, perhaps. 
When the Prodigal Son was away carousing, 
were not love and forgiveness still on the watch 
for him ? 


Among the inedited letters of the late Lord 
Orford there is one which the present learned 
editor, Mr. Peter Cunningham, has omitted 
from his collection, doubting, possibly, the au- 
thenticity of the document. Nay, I myself have 
only seen a copy of it in the Warrington papers 
in Madam Esmond’s prim handwriting, and 
noted, ‘‘ Mr. H. Walpole’s account of my son 
Henry at London, and of Baroness Tusher— 
wrote to Gen’ Conway.” 

“ARLINGTON Street. Friday night. 

‘*T have come away, child, for a day or two 
from my devotions to our Lady of Strawberry. 
Have I not been on my knees to her these three 
weeks, and aren’t the poor old joints full of 
rheumatism? A fit took me that I would pay 
London a visit, that I would go to Vauxhall 
and Ranelagh quoi! May I not have my rattle 
as well as other elderly babies? Suppose, after 
being so long virtuous, I take a fancy to cakes 
and ale, shall your reverence say nay to me? 
George Selwyn and Tony Storer and your hum- 
ble servant took boat at Westminster t’other 
night. Was it Tuesday ?—no, Tuesday I was 
with their Graces of Norfolk, who are just from 
Tunbridge—it was Wednesday. How should I 
know? Wasn’t I dead drunk with a whole pint 
of lemonade I took at White’s? 

“The Norfolk folk had been entertaining me 
on Tuesday with the account of a young savage 
Iroquois, Choctaw, or Virginian, who has lately 
been making a little noise in our quarter of the 
globe. He is an offshoot of that disreputable 
family of Esmond-Castlewood, of whom all the 
men are gamblers and spendthrifts, and all the 
women—well, I shan’t say the word, lest Lady 
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Ailesbury should be looking over your shoulder. 
Both the late lords, my father told me, were in 
his pay, and the last one, a beau of Queen 
Anne’s reign, from a viscount advanced to be an 
earl through the merits and intercession of his 
notorious old sister Bernstein, late Tusher, née 
Esmond—a great beauty, too, of her day, a 
favorite of the old Pretender. She sold his 
secrets to my papa, who paid her for them; and 
being nowise particular in her love for the 
Stuarts, came over to the august Hanoverian 
house at present reigning over us. ‘ Will Hor- 
ace Walpole’s tongue never stop scandal ?’ says 
your wife over your shoulder. I kiss your lady- 
ship’s hand. Iamdumb. The Bernstein is a 
model of virtue. She had no good reasons for 
marrying her father’s chaplain. Many of the 
nobility omit the marriage altogether. She 
wasn’t ashamed of being Mrs. Tusher, and didn’t 
take a German Baroncino for a second husband, 
whom nobody out of Hanover ever saw. The 
Yarmouth bears no malice. Esther and Vashti 
are very good friends, and have been cheating 
each other at Tunbridge at cards all the sum- 
mer. 

** ¢ And what has all this to do with the Iro- 
quois?’ says your ladyship. ‘The Iroquois has 
been at Tunbridge, too—not cheating, perhaps, 
but winning vastly. They say he has bled 
Lord March of thousands—Lord March, by 
whom so much blood hath been shed, that he 
has quarreled with every body, fought with 
every body, rode over every body, been fallen 
in love with by every body’s wife except Mr. 
Conway’s, and not excepting her present Majes- 
ty, the Countess of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, Queen of Walmoden and Yar- 
mouth, whom Heaven preserve to us. 

‘You know an offensive little creature, de 
par le monde one Jack Morris, who skips in and 
out of all the houses of London. When we 
were at Vauxhall, Mr. Jack gave us a nod 
under the shoulder of a pretty young fellow 
enough, on whose arm he was leaning, and who 
appeared hugely delighted with the enchant- 
ments of the garden. Lord, how he stared at 
the fire-works! Gods, how he huzzayed at the 
singing of a horrible painted wench who shrieked 
the ears off my head! A twopenny string of 
glass beads and a strip of tawdry cloth are treas- 
ures in Iroquois land, and our savage valued 
them accordingly. 

‘** A buzz went about the place that this was 
the fortunate youth. He won three hundred at 
White’s last night very genteelly from Rocking- 
ham and my precious nephew, and here he was 
bellowing and huzzaying over the music so as to 
do you good to hear. I do not love a puppet- 
show, but I love to treat children to one, Miss 
Conway! I present your ladyship my compli- 
ments, and hope we shall go and see the dolls 
together. 

“When the singing woman came down from 
her throne, Jack Morris must introduce my 
Virginian to her. I saw him blush up to the 
eyes, and make her, upon my word, a very fine 
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bow, such as I had no idea was practiced in 
wigwams. ‘There is a certain jenny squaw 
about her, and that’s why the savage likes her,’ 
George said—a joke certainly not as brilliant as 
a fire-work. After which it seemed to me that 
the savage and the savagess retired together. 

‘‘Having had a great deal too much to eat 
and drink three hours before, my partners must 
have chicken and rack-punch at Vauxhall, where 
George fell asleep straightway, and for my sins 
I must tell Tony Storer what I knew about this 
Virginian’s amiable family, especially some of 
the Bernstein’s antecedents, and the history of 
another elderly beauty of the family, a certain 
Lady Maria, who was au mieux with the late 
Prince of Wales. What did I say? I protest 
not half of what I knew, and, of course, not a 
tenth part of what I was going to tell, for who 
should start out upon us but my savage, this 
time quite red in the face, and in his war-paint. 
The wretch had been drinking fire-water in the 
next box! 

** He cocked his hat, clapped his hand to his 
sword, asked which of the gentlemen was it that 
was maligning his family? so that I was obliged 
to entreat him not to make such a noise, lest he 
should wake my friend Mr. George Selwyn. 
And I added, ‘I assure you, Sir, I had no idea 
that you were near me, and I most sincerely 
apologize for giving you pain.’ 

‘** The Huron took his hand off his tomahawk 
at this pacific rejoinder, made a bow not ungra- 
ciously, said he could not, of course, ask more 
than an apology from a gentleman of my age 
(Merci, Monsieur !), and, hearing the name of 
Mr. Selwyn, made another bow to George, and 
said he had a letter to him from Lord March, 
which he had had the ill fortune to mislay. 
George has put him up for the club, it appears, 
in conjunction with March, and no doubt these 
lambs will fleece each other. Meanwhile my 
pacified savage sate down with us, and buried 
the hatchet in another bowl of punch, for which 
these gentlemen must call. Heaven help us! 
*Tis eleven o'clock, and here comes Bedson with 
my gruel! H. W. 

“To the Honble II. 8. Conway.” 





MUNCHAUSEN REDIVIVUS. 
UR old friend the Baron has turned up again. 
The last time we heard of him was some two 
years ago, when, having for the sake of his health 
taken a little run through Georgia, he favored 
the Editor of the London Times with a sketch 
of what he saw and heard in transitu, conceal- 
ing his identity for the time being under the 
modest cognomen of James Arrowsmith. John 
Ball, who loves big yarns, gave the Baron that 
undivided attention and unlimited credit which 
a traveler of hiscelebrity deserves ; and, grateful 
for past favors, he now appears again before the 
British public. 

For some occtilt reason the Baron has once 
more changed his. name and country. He has 
ibeeome a hopeful convert to his Holiness of 
Rome, has assumed the priestly tonsure, joined 





the order of Dominican monks, and—-so he tells 
us in his just published work—has, under the 
name and title of Emmanuel Domenech, abbé 
and Roman Catholic missionary priest, traveled 
again through our land, and sojourned some 
time on its southwestern frontier. The vera- 
cious work from which we shall presently cull 
a few choice bits, is called “Missionary Ad- 
ventures in Texas and Mexico,” is dedicated 
to ‘* His Lordship, Dr. Odin, Bishop of Galves- 
ton,” and was composed by its author—so he 
assures us—“in the calm of retirement.” It 
comes to us fresh from the press of an eminent 
London publishing house.* It will be perceived 
that though the Baron has substituted the priest- 
ly cowl and the title of abbé for the rifle and the 
title of Nimrod, he has lost none of that charm- 
ing and remarkable faculty of meeting with sur- 
prising adventures, which has made him what 
he is, the greatest of Munchausens. 

The Baron arrived in New York in the win- 
ter of 1851. He remained in the metropolis 
fifteen days, and then ‘‘ embarked in one of the 
monster steamers which ply on the Hudson, as 
far as Albany.” There was a race. The two 
contending boats “ weighed anchor” at the same 
moment, “and got out in a spirit of proud ri- 
valry.” They got ahead at the moderate rate 
of from twenty-five to twenty-seven miles per 
hour; but the captain, “not satisfied with this 
speed, had casks of oil and grease thrown into 
the furnace.”. The rest of the account is so 
stirring that we can not do better than quote 
the words of the Baron. ‘‘ The fire seized the 
vessél twice. At forks of the river [!] the ri- 
val boats endeavored to cut clear ahead in or- 
der to shorten their way; and in this mancu- 
vre they often became entangled, with the dan- 
ger of both going to the bottom, while there 
were from seven to eight hundred passengers on 
board. The contest was becoming quite a serious 
matter, and our lives were in jeopardy, at once 
from fire, smoke, and water. We hold a hur- 
ried meeting, discuss the crisis, and send a 
deputation to the captain, praying him to desist 
from this dangerous course. He replied with 
Jack-Tar American politeness: ‘You be d—d; 
for what you pay, you may as well all go to 
h-ll.’. At the same time he bawls out to the 
fireman, ‘Fire, fire, you there—more lard in 
the furnace!’ 

‘*Our position had become truly fearful, when 
one of the passengers put an end to it by level- 
ing a musket at the poor helmsman of our ri- 
val, and discharging its contents into his body. 
The poor fellow let go the wheel, and dropped 
down frightfully wounded.” Thus the Abbé— 
the Baron we should say—arrived safely at Al- 
bany. From there to Cincinnati, and thence 
by steamer ic New Orleans. Entering the cabin 
on a Sunday morning, the Baron heard an Epis- 





* Missionary Adventures in Texas and Mexico: A Per- 
sonal Narrative of Six Years’ Sojourn in those Regions. 
By the Aps&é Domenecu. Translated from the French 
under the Author's superintendence. London: Long- 
man, Brown, Green, Longmans and Roberts. 1853. 
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copal bishop preaching to the passengers. He 
was ‘‘attempting to prove that as there is no 
water in the moon, there could be no men there; 
it being manifestly impossible for men to live 
without water.” The Baron sighs over the de- 
pravity of a ‘‘ sect” whose bishops preach about 
the habitableness of the moon. Had he but 
known of those Kentuckians who totally abjure 
water, and drink only whisky, he could easily 
have confuted the Episcopal train of reasoning. 

From New Orleans to Texas; which the Bar- 
on, in the character of abbé and missionary 
priest, traversed in various directions for some 
years. Galveston he reports as ‘‘a place in- 
fested with Methodists and ants ;” the latter be- 
ing the least troublesome of the two, as he was 
able, by means of jars of water, to insulate him- 
self and his effects, and thus protect himself. 
Not, however, without a preliminary stinging. 
From Houston the Baron traveled through a wil- 
derness interspersed with ‘‘ Economical roads” 
in a bullock wagon. Here, properly, his adven- 
tures began. The driver slept, and the wagon 
rolled down a deep ravine. On getting to the 
bottom the driver asked coolly, ‘‘ Are any of 
your bones broken ?” 

“No.” 

‘Good; then no harm is done.” 

Proceeding a little farther, a panther leaps 
out of the bush upon one of the horses ; where- 
upon the driver dismounts, shoots the panther, 
hoists his carcass in alongside the Baron, and 
again gets under way. Presently they stop at 
a farm-house to dine, but are interrupted by a 
deep growling at the door. 

“It is only a bear; never mind it!” says the 
host, in answer to the inquiring looks of his 
guests; ‘‘they don’tdoany harm.” But an en- 
terprising Frenchman thought differently, went 
out and wounded the unoffending Bruin, and 
then finished his dinner. And so on until his 
arrival at Castroville, the scene of his future 
labors. Here the Baron—we must call him 
the Abbé now—made his début by baptizing a 
child. When the ceremony was concluded the 
father asked the Abbé ‘‘ what was to pay.” 
The latter politely returned, “We make no fixed 
charge on such occasions.” 

To which the answer was as polite a bow as 
the Abbé’s; and nothing more. Thus the good 
Abbé lost a prospective dinner by his politeness. 
Another time an old lady generously handed 
him sixpence, saying, with a burst of emotion 
fitting the occasion, “There, your reverence, 
say as many masses as you can for that.” 

But why dwell longer on such trivialities, 
when greater things are in store? 

Castroville abounded in every known species 
of reptile. The good Abbé formed a museum, 
among whose most inconsiderable acquisitions 
was a centipede eleven inches long, and a cater- 
pillar thirteen inches in length and two in cir- 
cumference. As for serpents, ‘‘they were every 
where under our feet ; we walked on them, and 
crushed them unconsciously, without paying any 
attention to the fact.” In truth, the pigs and 





cats of the place chiefly subsisted on snakes, and 
the chickens ‘‘ fell resolutely upon the serpent’s 
head and devoured it without experiencing any 
bodily inconvenience”—a fact which was not lost 
upon the Abbé. Finding himself once dinner- 
less, he persuaded his companions to cut up and 
cook a freshly caught rattlesnake. Skinned, 
cut up small, and dressed with cayenne pepper, 
the meal tasted somewhat of frog and turtle ; 
but the stomach of an abbé could not succeed 
in relishing the new fare. It was of no use, 
therefore, that snakes were killed every day ; 
that a friend of the Abbé took up a snake in 
mistake for a corn-stalk ; that a cobra de capello 
was killed in the school-room ; that a “ tiger 
hunter” killed a rattlesnake seventeen feet long, 
eighteen inches in circumference, and having 
twenty-five rattles, he having at first mistaken it 
for a dead tree. Or, finally, that the Abbé him- 
self one day hunting for a stray horse, stunned 
a stunning rattlesnake, tied a string about its 
neck, and dragged it victoriously after him into 
town, at great peril to himself, from the strug- 
gling animal. 

Cats were found more palatable than cobras ; 
and the Abbé devoted his leisure hours to fatten- 
ing stray specimens of the Felis domestica, which 
he afterward “ turned into delicious fricassees.” 
This fare was varied by occasional messes of 
game, chief among which was a crocodile, which 
our Abbé shot one day in a neighboring stream ; 
and the arrival of which threw the town of 
Castroville into aferment. The tail was cooked, 
but did not please the fastidious palate of the 
captor, who complains that the musk with which 
it was impregnated got into his head, and thence 
into his clothes, where it remained for a fort- 
night. Even alligators failed afterward; and 
the Abbé complains that he was forced to eat 
pork which had grown maggoty to that degree 
that one of his companions (a facetious priest) 
used the worms in his share for fish-bait. The 
fact seems to be that that portion of Texas does 
not flow with milk and honey. The Abbé not 
only was near upon starvation, but he grew rag- 
ged to a degree which he hesitates to describe. 
For some time he and his companion priest had 
but one cassock between them, and while one 
said mass the other walked about in his shirt- 
sleeves. Poorer yet was his colleague at Bra- 
zoria, to whom an old bottomless tin bath-tub 
served as bed, dining-table, and altar to say mass 
upon. 

The Abbé’s circuit was a wide one. Travel- 
ing over it, he saw one day near Dhanis, a 
small settlement, a Mexican woman bound to a 
tree, and entirely scalped, but yet living. Her 
mouth was covered with blood and hair, show- 
ing that the Indians (less ambitious of scalps 
than is their custom) ‘‘ had endeavored to make 
her eat the scalp of one of her companions— 
three of whom lay at her feet scalped and dead.” 
Thousands of wasps buzzed voraciously about 
the victims. The Abbé procured help for the 
woman, and, with proper attendance, she finally 
recovered from her wounds! It must be added 
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that the Baron acknowledges the rarity of such 
a recovery. ‘Traveling farther, after this, our 
friend avoided the Indians, whose proximity 
he ascertained by various marks, among which 
the following is a very ingenious observation : 
He had remarked that where deer abound the 
Americans, when they kill an animal, remove 
only the legs and shoulders; the Mexicans take 
the whole carcass except the head; Europeans 
take the entire carcass, leaving nothing; while 
the Indians eat the flesh, carry off the skin, and 
leave what then remains to the wolves. 

One of the Abbé’s friends, a German natural- 
ist, gave the Indians the worst fright they had 
probably everhad. The o!d gentleman was out 
collecting specimens, and as he caught snake, 
centipede, lizard, or what not, he fastened the 
prize to some part of his clothing as the readiest 
means of carrying it. Having secured a good- 
ly variety of serpents, he knotted these round 
his body, a huge rattlesnake serving him as a 
girdle. Thusaccoutred, the enthusiastic natural- 
ist strayed unaware into a Comanchecamp. No 
sooner was he espied than there was a general 
roar of terror, and the entire crew of Red skins, 
warriors, squaws, and papooses, fell down to 
the ground at the feet of the ‘“‘ Snake King,” 
treating him with every civility, and almost 
worshiping so mighty a sorcerer. 

When about attending upon some cholera 
patients, the Abbé was bitten by a tarantula, in 
consequence of which half his body was para- 
lyzed for some time. He nevertheless con- 
tinued his attendance upon the sick, during the 
six weeks wherein the cholera devastated the 
the little town. Coffins growing scarce, it be- 
came customary to drag the purple and livid 
bodies to their graves upon pieces of ox-hide, 
and often men dropped dead by the side of the 
moving corpse. At the expiration of six weeks 
the Abbé himself was seized with symptoms of 
the dread disorder. He filled a glass goblet with 
camphorated alcohol, laudanum, unground pep- 
per, and Eau de Cologne. One-third of this 
dose cured him. After a sleep of twenty-four 
hours he awoke convalescent. 

Scarce was the cholera over, when two men 
on the road murdered their companion; and 
one of the murderers, putting himself in the 
way, was seized upon by a righteous mob, who 
proceeded with him according to the code of 
Judge Lynch. 

‘*Do you want to see your wife and children?” 
the wretched victim was asked, on his way to 
the fatal tree. 

**No,” was the answer. 
some whisky. 

When the noose was about his neck, he was 
asked to pray to the Virgin Mary. 

“T’d like to know how the Virgin will help 
me at this moment.” 

‘* Ah !” said the butcher who acted as execu- 
tioner, “You don’t know, don’t you? Well, 
we'll try to do something for you.” 

Whereupon the man was strung up without 
farther words. 


But he would like 





‘Such is justice in America,” says the Abbé; 
and thereupon proceeds to relate how he saw 
an American sheriff at Brownsville ‘ flogging 
Mexicans to death with his ox-hide lash ;” how, 
in a grog-shop, he heard a tipsy American judge 
propose, amidst shouts of applause, this toast, 
“To Justice, modified by circumstances ;” add- 
ing, shrewdly, that, of course, “it is only a 
Mexican, a coward, or a simpleton, who would 
appeal to law for justice.” He relates how 
‘¢ medical science is not much better represented 
in the United States than the magistracy,” which 
he exemplifies by the instance of a Yankee doc- 
tor in Brownsville, who sawed off a shattered 
leg with a hand-saw; afterward vibrated be- 
tween the two occupations of porter and phy- 
sician, but, finally, ‘‘killed so many and so 
quickly too that he had to renounce his profes- 
sion,” and was thereupon chosen to the Texan 
Legislature ! ‘ 

One more of the Abbé’s reminiscences, and 
we have done. This time he speaks of his 
‘* opponents, the Protestant ministers,” who are, 
according to him, ‘‘no eccentric exceptions of 
a particular locality: they are types of a class 
in ali these countries.” He relates that one of 
these ‘‘ opponents,” a Presbyterian minister, of 
some wealth, had three marriageable daughters 
who remained on his hands. Tired of waiting 
for matrimonial aspirants, he ‘‘ put in execu- 
tion an idea essentially American. One Sun- 
day he preached on the subject of marriage, 
amplifying the text in Genesis, ‘Increase and 
multiply.’ He proclaimed to his audience that 
this was a divine precept, and not a counsel. He 
descanted with eloquence and warmth on the 
bliss of the hymeneal state, and ended his ser- 
mon by offering his three daughters, with three 
thousand dollars of fortune for each, to whom- 
soever would espouse them. He added that he 
would receive the names of the candidates after 
the service; and that his choice would fall on 
those who would furnish the surest guarantee 
of moral character. A wag of an Irishman 
who happened to be present, did not wait for 
the time prescribed by his minister to make his 
voice heard, but asked him to put his name on 
the list for two.” Of course the meeting burst 
into laughter, and the poor preacher’s matri- 
monial project was spoiled. 

From all this, and more, it will be seen that 
the Abbé’s opinion of the United States is 
scarcely complimentary. He gives it as the 
result of his observations that ‘‘ nine-tenths of 
the children in the United States go to school 
as soon as they can walk, and are considered as 
men from that time forth ; and a most ridicu- 
lous deference is paid to these citizens in short 
frocks. They are not commanded to do this or 
that; they are respectfully requested to do it 
—the common formula on such occasions being 
‘ My dear Sir, will you have the kindness to do 
this, or to go there?’ If to the prayer be add- 
ed a sweet cake, the young gentleman obeys 
with an air of importance.” As soon as the 
‘* young fellow can read, write, and cipher, he 
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is placed in business, with the command to 
make money, and thereafter he leads a migra- 
tory, trafficking life, ‘chews, smokes, and drinks 
on board the steamer incessantly ; reads the ad- 
vertisements in the papers, the electioneering 
manifestoes, and the names of the candidates. 
Such,” concludes the sagacious Abbé (—Baron), 
‘¢ig American education.” 

We leave the Baron, who claims modestly 
and poetically of this latest of his numerous 





works that, ‘‘ like the violet, it possesses no oth- 
er charm than the sweet perfume of truth.” 
The reader who has followed him thus far will 
have wondered at the remarkable preservation 
of those powers which enabled him already a 
century ago to make the name of Munchausen 
a household word, and which place him, even 
now, foremost in the illustrious list of travel- 
ers headed by Ferdinand Mendez Pinto him- 
self. 





Manthly Record of Current Couents. 


UNITED STATES. 

HE pacification of Utah is definitely announced. 

Messrs. Powell and M‘Culloch, the Peace Com- 
missioners, reached Salt Lake City on the 7th of 
June. They found the city almost deserted, only 
a few of the inhabitants remaining to take charge 
of the property, and burn it unless some peaceable 
arrangement should be effected. The Commis- 
sioners put themselves in communication with the 
leading Mormons, who declared their readiness to 
yield obedience to the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, and to recognize the newly-ap- 
pointed civil officers. The Commissioners then 
proceeded to Provo, fifty miles to the south, whith- 
er Brigham Young and the great body of the in- 
habitants of Salt Lake City had retired. The con- 
ferences were altogether amicable, and at their con- 
clusion a public meeting was held, at which Mr. 
Powell delivered an address, in which he congrat- 
ulated the inhabitants upon their submission to the 
laws, and promised them full protection. He said 
that while the President would exercise his right 
to send the army wherever he deemed its presence 
required, it was not his purpose that it should be 
encamped in their cities; and if Utah should re- 
main tranquil, only a small part of the force order- 
ed to the Territory would be required there. Mili- 
tary posts would be established to protect travel- 
ers from Indian depredations. On the 14th, Gov- 
ernor Cumming issued a proclamation, promising, 
in the name of the President, a free and full par- 
don for all treason and sedition heretofore commit- 
ted, and for all criminal offenses associated with, 
or growing out of, overt acts of sedition or treason. 
In the mean while the army had commenced its 
march from Fort Bridger on the 13th, and reached 
Salt Lake City on the 26th. The troops passed 
through the streets, and, crossing the Jordon, en- 
camped on the opposite bank. The city seemed 
almost deserted as they marched through, and the 
few inhabitants who were visible paid little appar- 
ent attention to the march of the troops. On the 
last day of June, Governor Cumming, accompa- 
nied by Brigham Young, returned from Provo to 
Salt Lake City, and subsequently the Mormons be- 
gan to make their way back to their deserted homes. 
Colonel Johnston has been absent to select the spot 
for the encampment of the army. Toward the 
South the Indians have grown somewhat trouble- 
some. 

In California the excitement growing out of the 
discovery of the Frazer’s River gold-fields contin- 
ues toincrease. Steamers and sailing vessels of the 
largest class have been put on the route to convey 
emigrants. Fifteen or twenty thousand men are 
reported to have already left California for the new 





Dorado. The reports of those who have reached 
the region are yet far from satisfactory. The 
amount of gold actually received is very small. 
The difficulties in reaching the diggings and in 
transporting supplies are great, and it is doubtful 
whether the climate and the nature of the rivers 
will allow the digging to be successfully prose- 
cuted for more than three or four months in the 
year. Hon. Isaac J. Stevens, delegate in Congress 
from Washington Territory, has addressed an elab- 
orate letter to Mr. Cass, protesting against the 
proclamation of the Governor of Vancouver's Isl- 
and prohibiting foreigners to enter Frazer’s River 
for the purpose of trade, and imposing a tax upon 
miners. He argues that these restrictions are il- 
legal, and urges that our Government should in- 
terpose with the British authorities for the remov- 
al of these restrictions; should demand the repay- 
ment of all sums collected by way of miners’ tax ; 
and should make reclamation for the value of all 
vessels and cargoes confiscated under the procla- 
mation of the Governor.—the official reports of 
the defeat of Colonel Steptoe by the Indians, in 
Oregon, have been received. They confirm the 
previous accounts, with the exception that our loss 
was greatly exaggerated. Seven officers and sol- 
diers were killed and eleven wounded. The loss 
of the Indians was much greater. ‘The war,” 
writes Colonel Steptoe, ‘‘has been maturing for 
some time; but if I could have beaten the enemy 
at the start, all future difficulty might have been 
prevented. As it is, I fear that many lives will 
be lost before a satisfactory adjustment can be 
arrived at. The savages appear to have been ex- 
cited by rumors that the Government intends to 
take possession of their lands, and the Act of the 
last Congress to lay out a military road from Wal- 
la Walla to the waters of the Upper Missouri fully 
satisfied them of the truth of the rumor.”—Consid- 
erable reinforcements were at once dispatched from 
California, and the pacification of Utah will leave 
a large body of troops disposable for service in Or- 
egon. The Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Or- 
egon, however, recommends that the troops should 
be withdrawn at once. He says that the number 
of Indians in the Territory has been greatly over- 
stated; that their hostility arises from fear of be- 
ing driven from their homes, and that they promise 
to create no further difficulty if the troops are with- 
drawn and their rights respected. Our true policy, 
he says, is to send a peacemaker to them, and to 
redeem the promises made to them of agricultural 
implements and other presents. 

The attempt to lay the Atlantic Telegraph cable 
has again miscarried. As noted in our last Record, 
the vessels sailed from Plymouth on the 10th of 
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June, the cable being equally divided between the 
Niagara and the Agamemnon. Three days after 
sailing the expedition encountered a terrible gale, 
which continued without interruption for nine days. 
The ships kept together for seven days of this 
weather, when they were obliged to part company. 
They rejoined each other at the appointed place in 
mid-ocean on the 26th. The Niagara had rode out 
the gale gallantly, sustaining little damage. The 
Agamemnon, being more deeply laden, sutfered se- 
verely, and was for some time in imminent peril 
of going to the bottom. The cable was spliced, 
but before five miles had been payed out it parted 
on board the Niagara. The ships came together 
again, a new splice was made, and each vessel had 
payed out about forty miles, when the communica- 
tion ceased. It was supposed on each vessel that 
the separation had taken place on board of the oth- 
er. But when the rendezvous was reached it was 
found that the fracture had taken place at some 
distance from each ship, and apparently at the bot- 
tom of the ocean. The vessels came together, and 
the cable was once more joined. It was decided 
that if the cable should part again before each ves- 
sel had gone a hundred miles, another attempt 
should be made; but if this distance was exceeded, 
they should return at once to Queenstown. On 
the evening of the 28th the third attempt was be- 
gun. All worked well on board the Niagara until 
9 o’clock of the evening of the 29th. Something 
more than a hundred miles had been sailed, and 
nearly a hundred and fifty miles of cable had 
been given out, when the communication suddenly 
ceased, and it became evident that the cable had 
parted, and, as was inferred from scientific tests, 
at ornear the Agamemnon. It was then determined 
to test the strength of the cable. It was blowing 
freshly, and the immense vessel was allowed to 
swing by the cable, which endured the strain more 
than an hour; then a heavy pitch of the sea snapped 
it, and the Niagara bore away for Queenstown, 
where she arrived on the 5th of July, having seen 
nothing of the Agamemnon and her consort. No- 
thing was heard of these until the 12th of July, 
when they made their appearance at Queenstown. 
All had gone on well for more than twenty-four 
hours. The sea was perfectly calm, the strain 
upon the cable, as indicated by the dynamometer, 
being about 2100 pounds, only one-third of what 
it was warranted to bear, when all at once, with- 
cut the least apparent cause, it parted close by the 
stern of the steamer. As the distance agreed upon 
for abandoning the expedition had been exceeded 
only by a few miles, it was determined to return 
to the place of rendezvous, in the hope of encount- 
ering the Niagara; but seeing nothing of this ves- 
sel, after cruising about for some days, the Aga- 
memnon headed for Queenstown, which port was 
reached after an absence of thirty-three days. Al- 
together the weather had been most unexpectedly 
unfavorable for the accomplishment of the expedi- 
tion. As there was still, notwithstanding the loss 
of four hundred miles of cable, a considerable sur- 
plus above the quantity supposed to be required, 
the Directors determined to make another trial this 
year, and the expedition set out again for this pur- 
pose on the 18th of July. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

In Mezico the Government of Zuloaga seems to 
be near its termination, if indeed it is not already 
at anend. In consequence of the imposition of 
the forced loan upon foreigners, our Minister, Mr. 





Forsyth, suspended diplomatic relations until he 
could receive instructions from his Government, 
but decided to remain in the country in order to 
afford protection to American citizens. His posi- 
tion was sustained, the United States Attorney 
General deciding that, while it was admitted that 
a general tax might lawfully be imposed for legiti- 
mate purposes, and according to usual forms, yet 
the collection of money in the proposed loan was 
in effect a forced contribution, contrary to treaty 
stipulations. The Mexican Government abandon- 
ed the plan, and received some additional pecuniary 
aid from the clergy. In the mean time the Con- 
stitutionalists made head in various parts of the 
country. San Luis Potosi fell into their hands on 
the 30th of June, and the leaders of the Constitu- 
tional forces in the various frontier States were 
preparing to concentrate their troops and march 
upon the capital. The Government sustained a 
very decided loss in the death of General Osollo, 
their ablest military leader. It was estimated that 
the present Government had under arms about 
18,000 men, in all parts of the Republic, while the 
forces of the Constitutionalists numbered about 
21,500.—A severe earthquake took place in the 
valley of Mexico on the 19th of June. The aque- 
ducts which supply the capital with water were 
seriously injured, and much damage was otherwise 
done. The total loss is estimated at six millions 
of dollars, and some ard persons lost their lives. 

In the Republic of D ica, the war which has 
been waged for months between General Santana 
and President Baez has been brought to a close by 
the abdication of the latter on the 12th of June. 
An election was subsequently held, and Don José 
Valverde was chosen President. 

From Central America the only intelligence of 
special interest relates to the contest for the Tran- 
sit Route. M. Belly’s French scheme, noted in our 
last Record, appears to amount to nothing. The 
Nicaraguan Government has sent Sefior Maximo 
Jerez as Minister to the United States. He brings 
with him the Cass-Yrissari treaty (noted in our 
Record for June, where its ratification was prema- 
turely announced), ratified by the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment, with certain alterations, relating mainly 
to the landing of United States troops upon the 
Isthmus, and the protection of the Transit Route 
by an armed force. 

In Venezuela, General Castro, the leader of the 
movement by which Monagas was overthrown, 
has been chosen President pro tem. He received 
sixty votes in the Council against fifty cast for 
General Paez, who had not yet returned to the 
country from his exile. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Bill providing for the admission of Jews to 
Parliament has passed the House of Lords. It 
gives the House of Commons the power of omit- 
ting, by resolution, the words “‘ on the true faith of 
a Christian” in the oath administered to members. 
—The India Bill was slowly advancing through 
Parliament.—The discovery of gold on Frazer’s 
River has attracted general attention to that por- 
tion of British America. In reply to a letter from 





Governor Douglas, of Vancouver's Island, recount- 
ing the measures which he had taken, Sir E. B. 
Lytton, the Foreign Secretary, says that Govern- 
ment approved of the course which he had taken 
in asserting the right of the Crown to the sovereign- 
ty of the territory, and its claim to the gold found 
He is also commended for waiting for fur- 


there. 
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ther instructions before sending a military force to 
compel the taking out of gold licenses, It is, says 
the Secretary, no part of the policy of Government 
to exclude Americans and other foreigners from the 
gold-fields. On the contrary, no obstacle is to be 
interposed to them, so long as they submit to the 
recognition of the royal authority, and conform to 
such rules of police as may be established. The 
right to navigate Frazer’s River is a separate ques- 
tion, which Government must reserve. A bill was 
introduced into Parliament, and promptly passed, 
erecting a portion of the Pacific dominions of Great 
Britain into a colony, under the name of New Cal- 
edonia. The Governor is to have the power of 
making laws to govern the colony for five years, 
after which a Legislative Assembly is to be con- 
vened. Vancouver’s Island is not at present to 
be annexed to the colony ; but provisions are made 
for doing so at a future time. The subject of the 
renewal of the charter of the Hudson’s Bay Compa- 
ny was brought forward by Mr. Roebuck, who in- 
troduced resolutions against the renewal, and pro- 
viding that so much of the territory hitherto held 
by this Company as was now needed for coloniza- 
tion should be resumed at once by the Govern- 
ment. In the course of his speech Mr. Roebuck 
said that, unless some counterpoise was established, 
the United S¢ates would overshadow not only En- 
gland but the whole earth. He argued that this 
was to be done by building up in British America 
lines of settlements from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. Plans had been laid before the Government 
for carrying a railway directly across the entire 
continent. The accomplishment of such a scheme 
would unite England with Vancouver's Island and 
with China, and would widely extend the civili- 
zation of England, which he would boldly assert 
to be superior to that of America, because the 
English were a free people uncontaminated with 
slavery. Upon the grounds of public policy he 
urged the abrogation of the privileges of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, which was simply a fur-hunt- 
ing company, and as such necessarily opposed to 
colonization. Very similar ground was taken by 
the Ministers. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton said 
that “‘ already in the large territory which extends 
west of the Rocky Mountains, from the American 
frontier up to the skirts of the Russian domains, 
we are laying the foundations of what may become 
hereafter a magnificent abode for the human race; 
and now eastward of the Rocky Mountains, we are 
invited to see, in the settlement of the Red River, 
the nucleus of a new colony, a rampart against 
any hostile inroad from the American frontier, 
and an essential arch, as it were, in that great 
viaduct by which we hope one day to connect the 
harbors of Vancouver with the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence.” The Ministers, however, urged the with- 
drawal of the resolutions of Mr. Roebuck on the 
ground of certain negotiations now pending with 
Canada in respect to the territory in question, and 
the necessity of ascertaining the precise legal rights 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Mr. Roebuck as- 
sented, and the resolutions were withdrawn.— 
The filthy condition of the Thames is a prominent 
subject of discussion. The foul odors arising from 
it render the new Houses of Parliament almost 
uninhabitable. A bill has been introduced provid- 
ing for the purification of the river and the drain- 
ing of London at an estimated cost of $15,000,000, 
to be borne by Government.——The name of fhe 


Leviathan steamer has been changed back to the | upon. 





Great Eastern, The company to which it belongs 
have expended all their money, and are unable to 
fit the vessel out for sea. An unsuccessful appli- 
cation had been made to Government for assistance. 
An outlay of $300,000 would enable the company 
to send the ship to sea, without the saloon and 
other accommodations for passengers, but the di- 
rectors could not raise this without the aid of the 
shareholders. A project has been broached for 
using the vessel in laying the Atlantic Telegraph 
cable. 

A ministerial crisis has just happened in Cana- 
da. When the two provinces were united in 1840, 
Kingston was selected as the capital. The place 
was found to be inconvenient, and four years after 
the seat of Government was removed to Montreal. 
In 1849 the Parliamentary Buildings were burned 
down by a mob, and the Legislature made Toron- 
to and Quebec the capitals for alternate periods of 
four years. This having been found inconvenient, 
the Legislature last year petitioned the Queen to 
select a place for the seat of Government. Her 
Majesty named Ottawa. The Legislature voted, 
by a small majority, that the place selected by the 
Queen was not a suitable one. The Ministers con- 
sidered this vote an act of disrespect to the Queen, 
and resigned their offices. Mr. Brown, the leader 
of the Opposition, was then requested to form a 
new Ministry. 

FRANCE. 

The Conference of the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Great Powers is in session at Paris. The affairs 
of Turkey, and particularly the settlement of the 
Constitution of the Principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, are the principal subjects before the 
body.— The great naval arsenals, magazines, 
and docks at Cherbourg were to be inaugurated 
early in August. Notwithstanding the animad- 
versions of the English press, which represents the 
establishment of these works as a direct menace 
against Great Britain, and taken in connection 
with the constant increase of the French navy, as 
a proof of ultimate hostile designs on the part of 
the Emperor, Queen Victoria has accepted an in- 
vitation to be present upon the occasion.——The 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs has published a 
manifesto in relation to the question of privateer- 
ing. Thirty-seven Powers have given in their ad- 
hesion to the principles proposed by the Paris Con- 
ference last year. Spain and Mexico have agreed 
only in part. The United States only have de- 
clined to accept the propositions. 

THE EAST. 

The recent intelligence from Jndiais not such as 
to warrant the expectation of a speedy termination 
of the war. Wherever the insurgents are met in 
the open field they are defeated; but they disperse 
only to reassemble at some other point, and the 
British forces are too few in number to occupy the 
country. Thus at Calpee, where a desperate stand 
was anticipated, Sir Hugh Rose routed the rebels 
with little difficulty ; and it was supposed that they 
were effectually dispersed. But he was surprised 
by the announcement that they had reassembled 
near Gwalior, attacked the troops of Maharajah 
Scindia, one of the allies of the English, defeated 
them, and taken possession of the strong fort of 
Gwalior. A considerable portion of Scindia’s forces 
joined the enemy in the midst of the action. This 
defection is of special importance, as showing that 
the native troops are by no means to be relied 
The English forces were soon concentrated 
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at Gwalior, and the fortress was retaken. Mean- 
while the hot weather had come on, producing 
much sickness in the European army, while the 
natives suffer little in consequence of it. 

From China we learn that the English, French, 
and Russian fleets had proceeded northward to the 
Pei-ho River. The demands of the Plenipotentia- 
ries not having been complied with, the fort at the 
mouth of the river, mounting 138 guns, was attack- 
ed on the 20th of May by the English and French 
gun-boats, and taken with little difficulty. Two 
days after, the forces commenced the ascent of the 
river. Six thousand French troops, originally 
destined for Cochin China, were on the way to the 
seat of hostilities. The American frigates, Missis- 
sippt and Minnesota, with our Commissioner, Mr. 
Reed, were at the Pei-ho, but neither they nor the 
Russians appear to have taken any part in the ac- 
tion. At Canton an ineffectual attempt was made 
on the 2d of June to rout the Chinese “ braves” 
gathered on the hills near the city. 

On the 15th of June the Mohammedans of Jed- 
dah, the port on the Red Sea nearest to Mecca, 
suddenly rose upon the Christian inhabitants. The 
English Consulate was first attacked and plundered. 
Mr. Page, the English Consul, and his wife, were 
killed ; then the mob rushed to the French Con- 
sulate, and in spite of the efforts of the Turkish 





Governor, killed Mr. Eveillard, the Consul, and his 
wife. Their daughter, a girl of twenty, with her 
own hand killed the murderer of her father, and 
afterward, though severely wounded, saved the 
life of a ber of the lat More than 
forty Christians lost their lives in this outbreak. 
The Sultan, upon the reception of the tidings of 
this outrage, dispatched a force of 2000 men to 
Jeddah for the purpose of punishing the criminals. 
—the insurrection against the Turkish Govern- 
ment, which has for some time existed in the Her- 
zegovina, has been composed, mainly by the inter- 
position of the foreign Consuls. The leaders of the 
insurgents set forth their complaints against the 
Turkish authorities, but were told by the Consuls 
that in order to receive the interposition of the 
European Powers they must first submit to the 
Government of the Sultan. They said that they 
had been so often deceived by the Turks that they 
would not trust them. They were finally induced 
to send in their submission, and the commander of 
the Turkish forces had received orders to withdraw 
his troops. In Bosnia the Christians, who had been 
disarmed by Omar Pasha, resisted with their im- 
plements of agriculture, but were defeated. Six 
thousand Bosnian Christian peasants had sought 
refuge in the Austrian territory, in consequence of 
the excesses committed by the Turkish soldiers. 








‘it 
Viterary 

The Life of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. III., by 
Hesry S. Ranpaut, LL.D. (Published by Der- 
by and Jackson.) In the closing volume of the 
biography of Mr. Jefferson, which is now issued, 
we have a full portraiture of his life after retiring 
from his public career, presenting the venerable 
patriarch of Virginia amidst the shades of Monti- 
cello, surrounded by a devoted family circle, and 
troops of friends, who came from far and near to 
listen to his colloquial wisdom and to pay homage 
to the sage in his declining days. 

At the close of his presidential term, in 1809, 
Mr. Jefferson was sixty-six years of age. Upon 
returning to Monticello, he found his affairs in con- 
fasion. His estates had suffered by his protracted 
absence. The want of the master’s eye, and the 
indulgent treatment to which his slaves were ac- 
customed, had brought his plantations into a state 
of disorder. The spring was cold and backward. 
Few signs of vegetation were yet visible, even in 
that early climate. Mr. Jefferson succeeded in 
planting only a limited breadth, and there was but 
a faint promise of harvest returns. He was thus 
compelled to take an active part in the agricultural 
administration. It was his habit to rise early, de- 
voting the prime of the morning to his extensive 
correspondence, and from breakfast to dinner going 
the rounds of his shops and gardens, or on horse- 
back among his farms. It was not until the din- 
ner hour that he permitted himself to indulge in 
the society of his friends, which was to him always 
a delightful recreation, and in which he exercised 
such varied fascinations. From that time till dark 
he enjoyed the company of his guests, chatted with 
the neighboring planters who frequented his house, 
and made himself the centre of a charmed circle. 
Between candle-light and early bedtime he was al- 
ways with his books. His conversation took a 
wide range. On a great diversity of topics he was 





Patices. 

equally at home. He talked with his neighbors 
of plows and harrows, of seeding and harvesting, 
spiced with an occasional discourse of politics; to 
his gay and fashionable guests he made himself 
agreeable by his profusion of reminiscence and an- 
ecdote ; and the ambitious young men who sought 
the presence of the philosophic Nestor, hung eager- 
ly on his lips as he expounded the principles of gov- 
ernment, and counseled them to cherish a supreme 
interest in the freedom and happiness of man. 

His property, which had greatly suffered from 
the embarrassments of the Revolution, now con- 
sisted of about ten thousand acres of land and one 
hundred and fifty slaves. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, this would have made him independent. 
But from various causes he had been obliged to 
burden it with heavy responsibilities. His public 
offices had been sources of expense. While a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Assembly, a member of Con- 
gress, and the Governor of Virginia, his salaries 
were unequal to the demands upon his purse. 
While in France, as well as during his Presiden- 
cy, his disbursements were more than his income. 
He thus left office owing $20,000. The financial 
revulsions that rapidly succeeded increased the 
burden of debt, and laid the foundation of the pe- 
cuniary difficulties that embittered his latter days. 
He was never an improvident man. He had re- 
markable habits of order and economy, was regu- 
lar in keeping his accounts, knew the value of 
money, and was by no means disposed to waste it. 
He was simple in his tastes, and spent little on 
himself; nor was he dispcse4 to risk his property 
in visionary and fantastic experiments. But his 
generous hospitality, of which a host of visitors 
availed themselves without stint, made excessive 
demands upon his means. His guests crowded in 


upon him from every country, at all times, and 
with no regard to his convenience. Every day, 
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for about eight months in the year, brought a sup- 
ply of fresh recruits. People of fashion, men in 
office, military and political characters, lawyers, 
doctors, judges, Protestant clergymen, Catholic 
priests, members of Congress, foreign missionaries, 
ministers, Indian agents, tourists, travelers, art- 
ists, strangers, friends, alike served to swell the 
mighty host. Some came from affection and re- 
spect; some from curiosity; some to give or re- 
ceive advice or instruction; some from idleness, 
and some from example. With this swarm of well- 
bred guests, came also an influx of impertinent 
gazers, who wished to say that they had seen the 
great Democratic leader. Groups of utter stran- 
gers, of both sexes, would plant themselves in the 
passage between his study and dining-room, con- 
sulting their watches, and waiting to look at him 
as he passed out todinner. A woman once punch- 
ed through a window-pane with her parasol, in or- 
der to get a better view of the hero of her fancy. 
He was waylaid in his rides and walks. When 
sitting in his portico in the cvol of the evening, 
parties of men and women would sometimes ap- 
proach within a dozen yards, and gaze at him 
point-blank, as they would have gazed on a lion 
in a menagerie. 

The number of guests who came to stay over 
night was sometimes not less than fifty. With 
thirty-seven house servants, and the members of 
his own family, the whole produce of Monticello 
was not sufficient to furnish food for so many 
mouths, Not only was every thing raised at Mon- 
ticello consumed by the host of visitors, but it was 
necessary to make frequent drafts on his estate at 
Bedford. Nor were the products of his own farms 
alone adequate to the perpetual drain. The deli- 


cious Virginia ham, on its bed of greens, engirdled 
by its rim of eggs, in the Old Dominion fashion, 
with a slice of chicken or turkey, which was am- 
ple fare for the table of a plain country gentle- 
man, would not answer for the fashionable epicures 


that frequented the halls of Monticello. Thus ev- 
ery thing went rapidly to rack and ruin. There 
were occasional gleams of good fortune, but the 
general exhaustion and loss were inevitable, un- 
less Mr. Jefferson chose to change the social cus- 
toms of his life. Without prodigality or improvi- 
dence, without embarking a dollar in speculation, 
he was reduced to comparative poverty. The bulk 
of his property was literally eaten up by his coun- 
trymen. But there would have been still enough 
to carry him comfortably to the end, had he not 
lost a large sum of money by indorsing for a friend. 

But let us take a look at the interior, which 
concentrated so many fascinations. The house 
stood on the very summit of the eminence which 
gave its name to the estate. It was a long brick 
structure of a lofty balustraded story, the central 
portion surmounted by afinedome. Spacious por- 
ticos and piazzas surrounded the house on all sides. 
The central room was a large square hall, into 
which the visitor first entered. On the right were 
horns of the moose, elk, and different varieties of 
the American deer. Their antlers were hung with 
Indian and Mexican antiquities, articles of costume, 
war-clubs, shields, spears, bows, quivers of arrows, 
and other specimens of aboriginal art. On the 
left were bones of the mastodon, and other fossil 
remains from Ohio, and aumerous specimens of min- 
erals and other natural curiosities. The busts of 
Jefferson and Hamilton stood on massive pedestals, 
on each side of the main entrance. The hall open- 





ed by folding glass doors on the drawing-room in 
the rear. This apartment was neatly furnished, 
and had a floor of parquetry. A harpsichord stood 
in one corner ; the walls were hung with fine por- 
traits of Columbus, Americus Vespucius, Andrea 
Doria, Raleigh, Cortes, Bacon, Newton, and Locke, 
Washington, John Adams, Madison, and Monroe. 
On each side of the door opening on the portico, 
were busts of the emperors Alexander and Napo- 
leon. The dining-room and tea-room were adorned 
with busts of Washington, Franklin, Voltaire, La- 
fayette, and Paul Jones. The library extended 
through the depth of the house, opening into the 
conservatory. 

With these appropriate surroundings, the last 
years of Mr. Jefferson passed serenely on, present- 
ing a beautiful spectacle of hale and sympathizing 
old age. There was nothing to disturb the peace 
of his declining days but the pecuniary losses, 
which came through no fault of his own, and which 
he bore with philosophical composure. He retain- 
ed his love of books to the last. The favorites of 


| his mature years were his choice in the evening 


hour. The Bible, £schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
were his last reading. The approach of the fatal 
moment was very gradual. His deportment to 
his family was marked by the utmost gentleness 
and consideration. He evidently made an attempt 
to keep up their spirits. He conversed with his 
wonted vigor and animation. There was no sign 
of speedy death but the infant-like debility of his 
frame. But he never separated from his family 
for the night without showing, by the fervor of his 
parting kiss, that he felt the farewell might be a 
final one. He declined allowing any member of 
his family to remain with him during the night, 
until very near his death. To the last he declined 
the attendance of any of its female members; nor 
was he aware that the library-door was left ajar to 
enable them to steal silently through the darkness 
to hover about his bed. He even required the 
servants that watched with him to have their pal- 
lets in his room, so they could sleep most of the 
night. About the middle of June he expressed the 
opinion that his time was at hand. Failing, by 
quite perceptible degrees, till July 3, his slumbers 
were evidently those of approaching dissolution. 
He slept until evening, when he awoke, and seem- 
ed to imagine that it was morning, remarking that 
he had slept all night without being disturbed. 
‘¢ This is the Fourth of July.” He fell asleep again ; 
and on being aroused at nine to take his medicine, 
he replied, in a clear, distinct voice, ‘‘ No, Doctor, 
nothing more.” His slumbers were disturbed and 
uneasy, the usual opiate having been omitted. He 
sat up in his sleep, and went through all the forms 
of writing—spoke of the Committee of Safety, say- 
ing it ought to be warned. As twelve o’clock ap- 
proached the family anxiously noted the minute- 
hand of the watch, with the hope that his death 
would not take place before the morning of the 
great anniversary. Their wishes were fully grati- 
fied. At four in the morning he called his serv- 
ants, with a loud and clear voice, perfectly con- 
scious of his wants. This was the last time he 
spoke. At ten he fixed his eye intently on a friend, 
who stood beside his bed, signifying his wish that 
his head should be raised to a more elevated posi- 
tion. About eleven, again fixing his eye on the 
friend just alluded to, he applied his lips to the 
wet sponge which was presented with evident rel- 
ish. This was the last sign of consciousness, and 
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at about fifteen minutes before one he ceased to 


Mr. Jefferson, as portrayed in these pages, was 
a man rarely endowed in intellect, temper, and 
moral disposition. He scarcely possessed what is 
called genius, of which a creative imagination is 
an essential attribute, but he was certainly an orig- 
inal thinker, with a love of bold, perhaps rash 
speculation, a keen insight into general principles, 
and no ordi acuteness in their application, a 
native love of the beautiful, a refined taste in lit- 
erature and art, an unrivaled sagacity in thread- 
ing the labyrinth of politics, and though an earnest 
and vigorous partisan, free from malignity or base- 
ness in his relations with opponents. Without 
claiming profound erudition, in the modern sense 
of that term, he was a person of great and various 
learning—his stores of knowledge were not only 
extensive but accurate and well-arranged—for his 
time and position, indeed, his attainments may al- 
most be deemed wonderful. His genial and sunny 
disposition was a perpetual joy to his household. 
A much larger circle was under the charm of his 
benign and tempered wisdom, whose treasures were 
lavishly poured forth in conversation with his 
friends and visitors. Few men have been so free 
from the defects which mar the brightness of social 
intercourse ; he had no narrowness of view, no pet- 
ty egotism, no restless vanity, no deceitful profes- 
sion; but was always frank and transparent, tole- 
rant of different opinions, generous to an intellect- 
ual adversary, earnest in his convictions, and al- 
ways expressing them with simplicity and candor. 
He was hated only by those who knew him not; 
most loved by those who were deepest in his con- 
fidence. The portraiture drawn of his private char- 
acter by Mr. Randall is certainly high colured, but 
is sustained by too many facts to permit us to doubt 
its likeness. After the heats of party have sub- 
sided forever, Mr. Jefferson will be cherished in 
the memory of his countrymen as a patriot of the 
most sincere intentions, a disinterested and honest 
statesman, a scholar, whose acquisitions might be 
envied by the most assiduous votary of learning, 
and a man who commanded love and veneration 
in proportion to the intimacy with which he was 
known. 

Wetts’s Natural Philosophy, for the Use of 
Schools, Academies, and Private Students. 

This is a duodecimo volume of 450 pages, pro- 
fessing to exhibit the latest results of scientific dis- 
covery and research. This book contains a large 
amount of useful information, and it is presented 
in quite a readable form; while its mechanical ex- 
ecution is neat and attractive. The work has un- 
questionably considerable merit; but if designed 
as a text-book for the instruction of students in 
Natural Philosophy, its defects are serious and 
fundamental. The book is sadly deficient in sys- 
tem; the style is loose and prolix ; and the vol- 
ume is disfigured by errors of the gravest kind. 
During a hasty perusal we have marked over a 
hundred errors, few of which can be charged to the 
carelessness of the printer. We have not room for 
a complete list of these errors ; but we will present 
a few as a sample. 

On page 61 we are informed that ‘‘a pendulum 
81 feet long will vibrate once in nine seconds.” 
We recommend to the author to try the experi- 
ment. 

On page 84 he says, “if the earth revolved 17 
times faster than it now does, all bodies on the 





earth’s surface would be deprived of weight.” It 
seems necessary to inform the author that this con- 
clusion is on/y true of bodies situated on the equator. 

On page 115 he says, “a beam will sustain the 
greatest application of force when compressed in the 
direction of its length.” But his own table, on 
page 116, shows that the force required to crush a 
wooden beam is far less than the force required to 
pull it asunder. 

On page 144 he informs us that “‘ glass repels 
mercury.” We will condescend to inform him 
that glass attracts mercury, and the attraction of 
glass for mercury is far stronger than its attraction 
for water. 

On page 196 he says, “if we reduce the length 
of a musical string one-third, it will yield a note 
two octaves higher.” If Mr. Wells is a musician, 
we will recommend to him to test this principle by 
experiment. 

On page 286 he says, ‘‘the mass of air in a hur- 
ricane is driven outward from the centre toward the 
margin.” We challenge Mr. Wells to name a sin- 
gle example of the kind here described. 

On page 309 he says, “‘ the general effect of con- 
cave mirrors is to produce an image larger than the 

ject.” Probably Mr. Wells intended that we 
should apply this remark to the reflecting tele- 
sco 


pe. 

On page 321 the author gives a definition of 
“* the optical centre of a lens,” but his definition is 
totally erroneous. 

On page 324 he says, “‘ the magnifying power of 
lenses is not, as is often popularly supposed, due to 
the peculiar nature of the glass of which they are 
made, but to the figure of their surfaces.” Mr. 
Wells, in his Preface, disclaims any pretensions to 
originality ; but he here condescends to correct an 
error into which every scientific optician has fallen. 

At the bottom of page 327 he administers a dig- 
nified rebuke to Sir Isaac Newton. 

On page 329 he treats of ‘‘ spherical aberration,” 
but unfortunately confounds two principles totally 
distinct from each other. 

On page 331 he defines “ complementary colors,” 
but his definition is absurd in theory as well as 
false in fact. 

On page 335 he says, “ the circular form of the 
rainbow is in consequence of the sun being a light- 
producing disc, and not a luminous point.” Mr. 
Wells has here reached the climax of absurdity. 

On page 367 he informs us that, ‘by the aid of 
the Rosse telescope, the nebule have been discov- 
ered to be suns with planets moving round them.” 
Will Mr. Wells inform us in what book the account 
of these observations has been published ? 

The description of the phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism, on pages 426, 427, and 428, is miser- 
ably defective and inaccurate. 

On page 428 we are told that, ‘‘ for all the ordi- 
nary purposes of the wanderer upon the ocean, the 
magnetic needle may be considered as free from 
error.” Ifa navigator should sail from New York 
for Liverpool, and rely upon his compass needle as 
pointing exactly north and south, will Mr. Wells 
inform us what port he would probably reach ? 

We think we have quoted sufficiently to show 
that Mr. Wells’s book is altogether an unsuitable 
one to put into the hands of students from which 
to acquire a knowledge of the principles of Natural 
Philosophy. The errors which we have pointed 
out, particularly in Optics, are not trivial, but 
glaring and fundamental. 

















HE FAMILY NEWSPAPER.—The progress 
of society constantly tends to increase the dis- 
tinctness and independence of the family, consid- 
ered in the light of a domestic organization. As 
men are better governed, as trade and commerce 
are conformed to natural laws, as the various inter- 
ests of citizenship in their bearing on the business 
and general welfare of the community are more 
fully appreciated, the privacy and sacredness of 
home become more essential to the stability and 
growth of society. At the same time, the outward 
world acts with greater influence on the fireside. 
Civil institutions, prosperous industry, mechanical 
improvements, diffusing intelligence, contribute to 
the strength and happiness of the family. And, 
in turn, the family promotes the advancement of 
the state. A beneficent interchange of good offices 
is thus maintained, each working in its own prov- 
idential sphere for the advantage of the other, 
and both combining their respective agencies in 
the onward march of humanity. 

Never has home occupied its own ground more 
completely than at present, and never has the ex- 
ternal life of society been more closely connect- 
ed with its character and condition. A modern 
household is a miniature world, insulated within 
its own realm, exercising its own prerogatives 
and enjoying its privileges, without disturbance. 
Amidst this seclusion, it is intimately identified 
with the movements of the age; it is, more than 
ever, a part of the brotherhood of mankind; and 
nothing can happen on the globe that does not af- 
fect its circumstances. Every day places its pri- 
vate fortunes at the mercy of those changes which 
are always going on in mercantile and national af- 
fairs. A storm on the ocean sinks its treasures, 
and a battle in India covers its walls with the 
shadow of death. But it is equally open to the 
meliorating influences of civilization. The great 
world takes no step forward that home does not 
feel; and as nations advance in the arts of peace 
there is a deeper significance given to marriage, 
childhood rises to a happier destiny, and domestic 
piety utters a psalm of devouter thanksgiving. 

Among those ties which bind the external life 
of society to the family we may name literature as 
one of the strongest and most important. Every 
man of observation knows how much the domestic 
idea has entered into modern writing, and what a 
marked change in the modes and manifestations of 
creative thought has been produced since authors 
became conscious of the kind of patronage they 
were to receive. Indeed, the spirit of criticism 
which has been developed of late years in the pri- 
vate circle of the family has done more to elevate 
literature than all our dogmatic reviews. And 
what is still more striking, the vast increase in the 
number of those books written for the quiet hours 
of home, and especially for the hands of women 
and children, their rapid gain, both in quality and 
quantity, over selecter works of science, shows us 
that the intellect of the world is enlarging its rela- 
tions and coming into nearer contact with house- 
hold mind. We rank this fact among the most 
hopeful signs of the age. Whenever literature 
draws its inspiration from such a source, it must 
gather the best of wisdom as well as the noblest of 
aspirations into itself. 

: But our present concern is with the newspaper 
in the family. The period has not long passed 
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when the newspaper was almost exclusively an or- 
gan for such thoughts and communications as were 
understood to have reference to men and their pur- 
suits. Business, politics, and such other distinct 
interests as specially appertained to professional 
and mercantile life, occupied its columns. One 
section of the world, and it extremely limited, was 
under the watchful eye of the editor, and his voca- 
tion was restricted to a jealous oversight of its af- 
fairs. A man among men, he had no other stand- 
ard than manly intercourse prescribes. His range 
was narrow, and often his views and temper nar- 
rower. But when the free spirit of an awakened 
and enthusiastic era penetrated into the operations 
of society; when, above all, mind, as mind, re- 
ceived an honest and liberal recognition; when in- 
tellect was liberated from its inthrallment to classes 
and factitious associations and taught to think and 
speak for kindred intellect, wherever it had its 
abode; then the newspaper, first to herald the 
dawning age and first to shine with its early light, 
spread its irradiating beams over the broad surface 
of human life. The change so effected, amounting 
to a revolution, proved most beneficial. If it did 
not restore the days of chivalry, it created a moral 
and social knighthood that refined sentiment and 
improved character. It made the editor something 
more of a man by bringing the conventional rules 
of society to bear upon him, and by substituting 
public opinion for class-opinion (or, better said, sex- 
opinion), it lifted him several grades higher in the 
scale of intellectual and moral being. The mod- 
ern newspaper owes a large proportion of its power 
to the fact that it has become the exponent of soci- 
ety—society as constituted by men and women— 
and it dates this enhancement of its authority and 
influence to the time when it entered the house- 
hold as a guest of accredited respectability and re- 
liable worth. 

Without the slightest sympathy with what is 
termed Woman’s Rights movements, we may re- 
mark that a movement other than that which is 
technically advertised in platform speeches has 
long been progressing with the happiest results. 
The last honor accorded to woman was mind; but 
if delayed by strange obtuseness of thought, and 
yet more niggardly breadth of sentiment, it has 
finally been yielded with a whole-souled grace suf- 
ficient to make amends for past injustice. The re- 
turning sense of truth has wrought this noble work. 
It has been done without the rickety machinery 
of conventions and the hypocritical symbolism of 
creeds that exaggerate a truth until it swells into 
a lie, and intensify a virtue into the fanatical fury 
of a vice. It has been done silently, but surely ; 
and we are now witnesses of the fact that the 
growth of generous and sympathetic feelings are 
able, of themselves, to remedy abuses and rectify 
errors. We have learned that woman is wedded 
to man in all relations; that she is his counterpart 
every where and in every position; and because 
of this tendency in all things to form an alliance 
with her, we have come to feel that she is the heart 
of business no less than the heart of home. 

But—to take up the stitch we dropped in this 
sentence-knitting—let us return to the newspaper. 
We say, then, that the idea of a family newspaper 
ought to have especial reference to woman. Not 
exclusive reference, however, for that would be an 
extreme almost as unfavorable to her true culture 
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in the affairs of daily life as her entire neglect. 
What she needs in a newspaper is such informa- 
tion, such forms of thought, such intellectual, mor- 
al, and social action on her nature, rather than on 
her intellect, as shall expand her mind and mature 
her character in that experience which is common 
both to woman and man. Compelled as she is to 
have, in some things, her own exclusive range of 
ideas and emotions, there is danger that she may 
confine herself too much and too intensely to this 





the order of society and the welfere of existence 
have their roots. 


Ehitor’s Easy Chair. 
T has been a burning summer. Lord Rosse 
should not have abdicated the honors of proph- 
ecy until facts had put him in the wrong. But 
Englishmen have such an inveterate way of being 
honest, that he instantly relinquished all the pos- 





separate field ; and hence the importance of enlist- | sible glory. John Bull is no saint, but he has 
ing her attention and sympzthy in behalf of those | what has passed into a proverb, a ‘‘ downright 
objects that appeal to us outside of the peculiarities | | honesty, ” which is the best of all national charac- 
of sex. Side by side with man she may thus be | teristics. Perhaps sufficient justice has not been 
educated in all that concerns real life. She may | done to the influence of this quality upon his na- 
remain “‘a keeper at home,’ and yet go abroad; | tional position. 

may acquire a full knowledge of the world, and not | Honesty is always manly ; and the attitude of 
pay the penalty of too much intercourse ‘with it. | Lord Malmesbury in the late ‘‘ outrage” excite- 
By this means she may be fitted to supply a want | ment was simply that of a gentleman. There was 
that men often express, viz., intellectual and social | no prevarication or stuttering. He said plainly, 
companionship in matters that are above routine, | * We don’t assert such and such things, but we do 
etiquette, and drawing-room gossip. The positions | others, and we ask you to help us do what we both 
of the two sexes, viewed in relation to the inter- agree ought to bedone.” If diplomacy could only 
changes of mind, are certainly not linked together | come to this how satisfied we should all be! 

as they should be for mutual improvement, nor are; Apropos of honesty and hvt weather, the Fourth, 
they as sympathetic in kindred offices of sentiment our national natal day, was an exception in its 
as their happiness demands. Every intelligent | coolness to the usual temperature. Perhaps it 
person, of both sexes, has often felt this painfully. | was because it was celebrated on the fifth. In 
But how shall it be improved? How may men | |New York there were fewer murders, riots, and 
as men, and women as women, meet on common | | fights i in honor of the day than for a long time pre- 
ground without abatement of faculty, each retain- | vious. There was also a regular oration—not be- 
ing his and her endowments, both themselves in fore the city government, as in other places—but 
nature’s best sense, and yet opening their minds | a political society. It was elaborately prepared, 
to each other’s influence in hearty fellowship of | and was properly spiced with glory and patriotism, 
thought and feeling ? How may those sympathies | | and was productive of immense satisfaction to an 
which now so frequently weaken the intercourse appreciative and discriminating audience. 

of mind between the sexes be converted into agen-| Eloquence ought to be cheap and common on the 
cies of strength and vigor? But one method has | Fourth of July, and apparently it was so in all 
ever occurred to us, viz., to put them both in pos- | parts of the country. One simple rustic, with 
session of the same sources of intelligence—to train | amiable credulity and surprise, applied an original 
them, after attaining mature life, under the influ- | standard of excellence to eloquence, and exclaimed 
ence of the same master-thoughts, and through the | in print, speaking of a discourse delivered on the 
same general instrumentalities—to give them a | Fifth—‘ Another sentence contains over five hun- 
common property in the intellectual life of the | dred words, is twelve inches long in print, and is 
world, and let their hearts throb alike beneath its | decorated with about two hundred and fifty adjec- 
inspiriting energy. A family newspaper meets | tives. Ifthat be not oratory, I should like to know 
this necessity. It offers a woman precisely the | what is!” It is, at least, a very pretty way of 
sort of information and discipline which she re- | measuring it, * and may lead to important practical 
quires for conversational charms. ‘The spirit of a | results. Lyceum committees and literary societies, 
first-rate newspaper is the spirit of active, ener- | in contracting for orations and lectures, might or- 
getic, daily life, with mind to give it dignity and | der eloquence in advance. They would doubtless 
ready tact for "versatile adaptation; and this is | find speakers to ‘fill the orders.” 

just the spirit which our better class of women | Thus a committee might request a discourse of 
demand, to enable them to fulfill their intellectual | | an hour long, to consist of five thousand words, be 
and social relations with becoming propriety and | | the same more or less, with one good rousing ad- 


effect. 

A family newspaper, then, must report the world | 
every week, as far as it can and ought to report it, 
for the instruction, enlivenment, and happiness of 
the family. It should be a biography of life, a 
history of action. All that is attractive in science, 
beautiful in art, inviting in letters, with whatever 
else may invigorate and refresh mind by careful 
devotion to what is good, and hearty homage for 
what is great, it should command in sufficient 
measure for its pages. It must be a newspaper 
in every meaning of the word—one that shall 
faithfully depict the great surface of the world as 
the restlessness of passion, the mutations of opin- 
ion, the changes of mighty events speed over it; 
and one, too, that shall look deeper than the sur- 
face, and contemplate those principles in which 





| jective for every three words, sentences to vary 
from fifty to six hundred words, with climaxes and 
apostrophes ad libitum. Fancy the sharp man of 
the society counting up the oration afterward, and 
catching an occasional short fifty, or an attenuated 
adjective stretched over four words! He would 
consider it in the bill. 

However, the Easy Chair has lately had its talk 
about eloquence, and must not push farther in that 
direction. It would be a melancholy sign of the 
fond garrulity and forgetfulness of age to be chew- 
ing the cud of old reflections. And yet how much 
sweetness and pith they have still! A really good 
thought is always good to return upon and think 
over. It is like Moore’s vase of roses, the scent 


hangs round it still. Or rather, why not like an 
orange which you can never squeeze dry? Or 
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again, like the purse of Fortunatus, in which you 
always find a gold guinea? A good thought is 
like a favorite old coat, it is so well made that you 
can never believe it is worn out. Friends may 
tell you it is very shabby, but you know its form 
is becoming to your own, and you secretly believe 
that every body sees what you see. And yet 
what ingratitude men show to old coats, and to old 
thoughts! 

The Easy Chair has seen grave, good men, or 
such they seemed to be, who deliberately decoyed 
peddlers into their rooms, and actually bartered 
for money the old familiar coat, endeared by a 
twelvemonth, nay, by years of intimate compan- 
ionship! The mind sickens at human depravity ! 

For think but a moment how intimate a friend 
your coat is! It sees and knows what no human 
being knows or sees, or even, perhaps, suspects. 
It goes with you to dninking-shops, to play-houses, 
to gambling-houses, perhaps even to banks and 
counting-rooms! It knows all you do and say, 
and yet—O fidelity and friendship—it is faithfully 
and forever silent. How it could compromise you 
—how it could ruin you—how it never tells your 
wife whose arm last rested upon yours—how your 
fate depends upon its silence—and—O fidelity, 
again—how silent it is! 

Well, in all the wear and tear of its existence, 
its efforts to cover you in all your doings, untiring, 
unsleeping, in fact losing its nap for you every 
day, accommodating itself to your least wrinkle, 
clinging so closely to you, and continually fitting 
itself to your motions, and doing this all with such 
touching silence—has there been no softening of 
your heart? Have you actually been upon these 
terms with a friend so discreet and inseparable, 
sleeping in the same room with him, and often—in 
moments of forgetfulness, or on occasion of very 
early homeward returns in the morning—upon the 
same bed with him, intwined in an inextricable 
embrace, and without a solitary emotion of sym- 
pathy or gratitude? Can the human heart be so 
hard? Are monsters, then, no fable? 

Ah! make no excuses. The Easy Chair knows 
in advance your paltry subterfuge. It already 
hears you saying, in a strain unworthy a man, 
that your honor compels you to forego any but cer- 
emonious intercourse with a claimant of such a 
character that he has even been cut by your tai- 
lor! 

Of course, when a man comes to this, dewy pity 
setsin. The Easy Chair leaves him to those puri- 
fying showers. 

But how did we get here? Were we not speak- 
ing of eloquence, and Fourth of July, and other good 
thoughts? To be sure we have wandered a little. 
But some wandering may be forgiven to an old 
Easy Chair chatting with his friends, and giving a 
word toevery whim. Do you expect him to de- 
liver set discourses, with adjectives like bread at 
a French dinner, a discretion? Not at all! not at 
all! But he will end as he began, and returning 
to the Fourth, show you how “ the fathers” used to 
‘* do” the eloquence on the greatday. Here is the 
last sentence—the snapper, to speak irreverently— 
of an oration delivered in Boston on the seventeenth 
anniversary of our national independence by a sub- 
sequent President of the United States, John Quin- 
cy Adams. The orator is describing the millennial 
consequences of his hope that “the career of arbi- 
trary power will be radically extracted from the 
human constitution,” and after lavishing a great 





many words—althougk not so many as five hun- 
dred freely spattered with adjeciive sauce, he ex- 
claims: 

‘ Visions of bliss! with every breath to heaven 
we speed an ejaculation that the time may hasten, 
when your reality shall be no longer the ground of 
votive supplication, but the theme of grateful ac- 
knowledgment; when the choral gratulations of 
the liberated myriads of the elder world, in sympho- 
ny sweeter than the music of the spheres, shall hail 
your country, Amerieans, as the youngest daughter 
of Nature and the first-born offspring of Freedom.” 





Burt the summer is not only vocal with the mu- 
sic of ‘* Independent,” but of literary orators. It 
is our season of College Commencements, which are 
the most pleasant of all pleasant public occasions. 

The word College, with us, usually describes a 
high school or advanced academy. The term Uni- 
versity, or an institution comprising instruction in 
the universal circle of science and arts, is hardly 
to be applied to any of our institutions of learning. 
Many of them are generously endowed, but few of 
them even aim at the ends of a university. Of 
course, seats of learning will be valuable and fre- 
quented in the degree that they supply the knowl- 
edge required. All kinds of acquirement are 
sought by men, but in Iowa Sanscrit will natural- 
ly be less studied than engineering or agricultural 
chemistry. 

Now what we most need in our colleges is an 
adaptation of meanstoends. As most of them can 
not command sufficient funds to place themselves 
upon the broadest university foundation, they ought 
to supply, in the best way, such instruction as the 
circumstances and necessities of the time and re- 
gion in which they are situated demand. But no- 
thing is so inflexible as college tradition. Our col- 
leges are modifications of the European university. 
Cambridge, New England, is Cambridge, England, 
only less so, and the character of the English Cam- 
bridge was impressed upon it by monks centuries 
ago. 

Hence our colleges are constantly putting the 
emphasis in the wrong place. For instance, the 
technically classical interest is the chief interest, 
and the colleges are officered by accomplished pro- 
fessors and scholars in the Greek and Roman lan- 
guage and literatures. Now the Greek and Ro- 
man languages are very interesting to all who 
speak the English because the latter tongue owes 
much to the former. Also, the Greek literature is 
the earliest and one of the most magnificent in the 
world. For the Latin, however, not much is to be 
said. Rome has given us no grand or great poet, 
nobody to stand with Homer or Dante or Shake- 
speare. Virgil and Horace are surely the best, 
but they are of the lesser Gods. 

Now these languages and literatures, however 
good they are, are not better than our own for any 
possible purpose of ours. And yet, while it is fair 
and right that they should be taught, is it not pit- 
iful that only until recently, and by no means uni- 
versally now, the noblest of languages and the rich- 
est of literatures—our mother English—have been 
adequately taught. The majority of young men who 
go to college spend four years in liberalizing study, 
intending to devote themselves to business, and 
counting upon their college education as a kind of 
leaven of learning for their whole lives. During 
the college years they are obliged to pursue certain 
studies. Now, by all rules of common sense, ought 
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they not to be those which will be most useful to 
them? Ifa man intends to be a practical dyer, is 
it the object of a university to teach him Astrono- 
my? You say, of course, no; but that the object 
is to humanize his mind by general study. That 
is not, as the Easy Chair conceives, the intention 
of a university, which is to give any man of any 
age the means of acquiring any information upon 
any subject he may desire. 

But even if it were, then he must be “liberal- 
ized” to the best advantage; that is, as he has but 
four years, he must get the most out of them. If 
he can master Latin, Greek, and English, with Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, and Art, let him do so, and we 
will all seek his beneficent acquaintance when he 
graduates. But if he must make an election, the 
Easy Chair would advise him to select his own lan- 
guage and its literature, and leave by the way the 
smattering of ‘‘the classics.” Don’t be bullied by 
names. Shakespeare and Milton are “ classics” as 
absolutely as Cicero and Aristotle. Yet the col- 
lege system usually compels the youth to dig a 
certain quantity of Demosthenes and chew a little 
Juvenal, whether he is aware of such individuals 
as Bacon and Spenser or not. The college tend- 
ency is to send the budding dyer from the recita- 
tion rooms to his vats able to scan Homer and read 
Ovid’s Art of Love, but unable to read Chaucer, 
not yet introduced to Bacon or Bunyan, not upon 
speaking terms even with Shakespeare or Milton, 
nor knowing Butler, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Hooker, Swift, or Defoe by sight. 

The point is, that not only is he more likely to 
wish to pursue studies in sound English literature, 
if he is a sensible man and has but little time for 
any study, but the colleges are least prepared to 
give him what he most wants. 

In obedience to the same traditions, at the an- 
nual Commencements the venerable and venerated 
President of such a college may be seen solemnly 
crowned with a monkish cap, significant of nothing 
under heaven but a sentence to death, solemnly 
addressing the Honorable the Board of Trustees 
and the Reverend the Corporation upon the profi- 
ciency of the young gentlemen now graduating, in 
a language which the profoundly interested and 
attentive aspect of those learned bodies forbids the 
suspicion that they do not understand, although the 
willful and naughty spectator will sometimes se- 
cretly say to himself what was said of the old Di- 
plomatist, ‘‘ Nobody can be as wise as you look.” 
This lucid performance closed, the honored and be- 
loved Prex (h. and b. spite of the awful black cap) 
then hands each of those accomplished young gen- 
tlemen a diploma, which is to certify their capacity 
to serve living people; but as it is written in a lan- 
guage which not only died before those people were 
born, but is so dead that even its professors do not 
know how it was pronounced, the diploma is as in- 
telligible to the people to whom it is addressed as a 
recipe for pudding sauce written in Choctaw to a 
New England housekeeper. 

These are but feathers and straws, but they show 
how the wind sets in the college grounds. 

Of late years, however, a great change has com- 
menced, and even that black cap is in danger. In 
the Eastern States we are still in a certain way 
colonies of Europe; but beyond the Alleghanies a 
different life will make a different college. Edu- 
cation there will gradually be seen not to be a cer- 
tain acquirement in certain traditional directions, 
but the development of men in such a way that 





they may best do their work where they are placed. 
The immediate dependence of a democratic govern- 
ment upon the people, and the dependence of all 
popular government upon popular morality, make 
it all the more necessary that we should have a 
system of education, not traditional and alien, but 
so suited to the moral, as well as the intellectual 
and scientific, requirements of the people, as con- 
stantly to promote the popular morality, and, con- 
sequently, the national prosperity and the perma- 
nence of our government. 





Tue author of ‘‘ Nothing to Wear” was clearly 
not a man who had nothing tosay. City life, from 
the Fifth Avenue to the Five Points, was a pathetic 
phantasmagoria before his eyes; and in the easy, 
tripping, musical, and touching verses with which 
the world is now familiar, he pointed the old moral 
and adorned the old tale with a kind of trenchant 
tenderness which placed his satire among the best 
in our literature. Its immediate popularity was 
immense and extraordinary—and deserved. 

Of course the question has been often enough 
asked whether the success was a chance. That 
inquiry always is suggested by a first brilliant 
stroke. People remember Single-speech Hamilton 
(calling him famous without knowing who he was 
or what his speech was). They quote Kinglake’s 
‘*Eothen” as the work of a man whom its great 
popularity paralyzed. And every body wondered 
whether Mr. Butler would try again, or whether 
his talent had nothing further to wear in the career 
of literary creation. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society of Yale College put 
this question in a very pointed and personal way 
by asking him to deliver its annual poem at its 
late Anniversary. To that question the poet re- 
turned a prempt and elaborate answer; and ‘* Two 
Millions,” read before that Society on a lovely 
summer evening in the church consecrated by the 
associations of many college festivals and glowing 
intellectual performances, was printed the next 
day, and has been read on many a lovely evening 
and bright morning since—and the public is now 
aware that ‘‘ Nothing to Wear” was not the whole 
crop, but only a single fruit upon the tree. 

There is no need of comparing the two poems. 
“*Two Millions” is much more carefully finished 
and considered. In its spirit it belongs to the best 
school of contemporary literature, and of all liter- 
ature. It is a fluent, graceful, sparkling, trench- 
ant satire—not by a recluse, but by a man of the 
world, who sings from his own knowledge, from 
his personal experience of character and life. And 
it is most felicitously adapted to reach and touch 
those sinners who sleep under sermons and snore 
under “‘ goody” talk. It is broad, but not extrav- 
agant. It is plainly a satire, yet so sensible that 
its lesson is not lost in the laugh it occasions. 

May the kind heart and the shrewd eye and the 
cunning hand that produced it Jong fulfill their 
office! The harvest is always ripe for the sharp 
silver sickle; and it is not wasted though it may 
be stored out of sight of the reaper. 





THERE is something incredible in the quiet way 
in which the American public submits to the gross- 
est wrong. In no country are the facilities and 
inducements of travel so great as they are with us, 
and nowhere in the world is traveling so danger- 
ous. It is impossible to take a seat in our cars 


without a backward look of peculiarly yearning 
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love to the friends who are left behind as to those 
whom we shall see no more. Half a dozen times 
in the year the newspapers bristle with exclama- 
tion points and imposing types upon occasion of 
some fresh railway slaughter, and meanwhile the 
massacre goes on, and the reader exclaims, ‘ It is 
too outrageous!” ‘It is abominable!” ‘‘ They 
ought to be hung!” And the papers turn indig- 
nant periods, and the Easy Chairs sneer, and still 
the slaughter is not checked. 

In a country where the people govern, such a 
state of things is as ludicrous as it is tragical. 
What prevents some representative introducing, 
and all the representatives supporting, next win- 
ter, in the Legislature, a bill making it imperative 
upon every railroad company to fence the whole 
length of their road—to keep such a corps of road 
surveyors that they may be in sight of each other, 
and in communication from one end to the other, 
day and night—that these road surveyors shall be 
responsible for the condition of the track and the 
state of the rails—that there shall be correspond- 
ing officers for the survey of the cars, and that the 
conductors and drivers shall be so well paid that 
they shall constitute a class in every way equal in 
ability and responsibility to the very best class of 
ship-masters. Let there be also some kind of com- 
munication between the cars and the locomotive. 
The Easy Chair has been in a train on which the 
bolts connecting the cars broke, and, of course, that 
absurd string which runs along the tops of the cars 
snapped, but it did not even sound the bell upon 
the locomotive, which dashed forward, and could 
only be stopped by a prolonged and frantic pulling 
at the same cord. 

The last accident (at the time of writing), that 
upon the Erie Railroad, was evidently the result 
of the most culpable carelessness—either a rail was 
lying upon the track, or the rail was broken. In 
the first case it should have been known, of course ; 
and, in the second, it ought equally to have been 
tested before the passage of the train, and its con- 
dition ascertained. Then the cars were thrown off 
from a curve, and a curve upon a very high em- 
bankment. Upon the top of this embankment 
there was no fence. If there could not be a fence, 
on account of the situation, why was not the secur- 
ity of a fence found in a greatly diminished speed ? 
On the contrary, around this curve, upon an unpro- 
tected embankment, the train dashed along at such 
speed that the passengers were nervous, spoke of 
the danger, and changed their places. 

In the absence of any law requiring certain con- 
ditions of speed and protection, the President and 
Directors of the Erie Railroad may plead that their 
own directions were sufficient. The tragedy shows 
that they were not sufficient. Either the driver 
of the locomotive whirled the train around that 
curve in obedience to orders, or he did not. If he 
did, the officers should be indicted for conspiracy 
to murder; if not, he should himself be liable for 
the same offense, and so with the conductor. He, 
if any body, knew the running regulations of his 
train. If he was obeying instructions, in allowing 
such speed at such a place, he should suffer with 
those whose agent he was. If he didn’t like to 
interfere with the engine-driver, or was allowing 
the rate upon his own responsibility, he should 
be criminally indicted. 

The truth is, as every body knows, that most 
of the railroads in the country are bankrupt—that 
they run in reckless rivalry with all neighboring 


roads—that speed at any cost is therefore the end 
sought, and that all the details of safety are de- 
spised. The experience of railroads in this coun- 
try has proved that they are such speculating en- 
terprises that it will not do to leave the details of 
their management, in respect of human safety, in 
| the hands of their managers. The people of the 
country, therefore, should take the matter up, and 
declare that there shall be no railroads at all ex- 
| cept under certain stringent conditions. There is 
many a good lesson which we Democrats might 
learn out of the book of Despotism, and one is the 
| protection of human life from the chances of travel. 
|A man goes all over Europe by diligence, and 
steamboat, and car, and is surprised to find how 
| gayly he goes—how he enters a railway station 
| without feeling that he is stepping into his tomb, 
and how freely and fully he lays down his plans 
of travel without wondering whether he shall sur- 
vive to reach the next town. 

If the Easy Chair should chance to catch the ear 
of any legislator in any State, why will he not con- 
sider whether he could do a better service to his 
constituents than to save them from the bloody con- 
sequences of the mad rivalry of railroad companies? 





TueE mails are generous to the Easy Chair. Not 
so much in bringing letters as in showing how 
kindly and interestedly his words are heard. There 
must be differences where all are human—need 
there be rabid and furious quarrels? Last month 
we chatted together of vituperation, of personal 
invective. Have we not learned to see—is it not 
the richest result of experience when we do learn 
to see—that it is not the fact of difference among 
men which extinguishes hope in so many hearts— 
but the spirit of difference? Who has ever listened 
to an ecclesiastical debate—who has ever heard a 
minister of God who is love, preaching a doctrinal 
discourse without seeming to hear a distant mu- 
sic penetrating the sharp and loud denunciation, 
‘**Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest?” 

A correspondent of the Christian Intelligencer, 
writing from Pekin, Illinois, thinks that the Easy 
Chair favors Sabbath-breaking, and hopes that it 
‘will no longer parade before the public eye, in 
disgusting union, piety and worldliness, those un- 
congenial companions ;” and most unnecessarily 
accuses this venerable piece of furniture of things 
which self-respect and regard for the friend who 
has so gravely misunderstood the matter prevent 
the Easy Chair from repeating. 

The Easy Chair claims to be judged by its gen- 
eral spirit, and not by occasional isolated phrases 
and sentences which, from certain points of view, 
might bear a construction which was not intended. 
May a man not do good—to himself and to his 
neighbors—upon the Sabbath-day? Is there no 
significance in the words, ‘‘ The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath ?” 

Let the correspondent remember that it is the 
letter which killeth, and the spirit, only, which 
giveth life. A man may “stand up for God”—as 
Dudley Tyng said—in such a way, that he shall 
never be admitted to see his face. 





Now hear what a different strain from beyond 
Illinois : 
“A PLEASANT LITTLE Town, Iowa. 
“ My pear Easy Cuatr,—I have neither youth, beau- 
ty, nor talent, so dare not kneel at your feet, or lay my 
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hand caressingly on your arm; but I should like to stand 
behind you, and whisper into your indulgent ear my 
thanks for your—cuckoo carols, I will call them. 

“They have brought back to my mind a vision like 
reality of hearing the cuckoo’s sweet song in green En- 
gland, and, = he 3 Memory serves me truly, no poet can 





“Were rons ever at Highgate, dear Easy Chair? It is 
within sight and sound of the * modern Babylon,’ but yet, 
a few years ago, had all the appearance and lovableness 
of a country village. There is a cemetery there now, a 
pretty place because of its natural situation, laid out on 
a sloping eminence, with green fields around it, and the 
dear hedge-row elms here and there lifting their old, yet 
leafy-crowned heads, to the blue sky. Looking to the 
south, there is a heavy, murky cloud (looking full of con- 
fused noize), that ever hangs over London; yet here mak- 
ing every thing seem purer and calmer to a ‘ Cockney,’ 
who loves every thing like country. 

“ And oh, Easy Chair, tliat cemetery is a sacred place 
as well as a pleasant, for there lie my dear parents, await- 
ing the day when they shall again see their children, so 
far away now from that grave and each other! 

“*T do not know why I wrote the last sentence, for I 
was going to tell you that where the cemetery is now 
used to be a flowery field, with a small thicket of trees, 
and there, standing in a garden opening into it, I first 
heard the cuckoo at twilight, and, thanks to your May 
paper, can hear it still. 

“* What memories come crowding! O kind Easy Chair, 
tell me, is it best, or not, to have our feelings and affec- 
tions warm and young, while our bodies are getting old? 
I thank you for your papers. I always feel them to be 
written from a kind and true heart. 

“ Your sincere well-wisher, 
* Nanoy.” 





ANOTHER, also from the West, after saying such 
sweet things of the Easy Chair that modesty re- 
luctantly compels him to believe it better not to 
let the public know what at least one friend thinks, 
proceeds to tell a few truths of Mr. Porte Crayon 
which shall not be concealed : 

“* After lingering long and lovingly over the dear old 
Chair, 1 turn tremblingly to see if that charming Porte 
Crayon has come again to enliven us with his graphic 
sketches. In saying Porte Crayon, I allude also to 
Larkin, for I can not think that two such artists exist at 
the same time in the same country. I have heard him 
called the Cruikshank of America. I know that I am 
no judge of such matters—for how should one be, raised 
in the prairies of a new country? But I can not help 
thinking that while Cruikshank makes his characters 
superlatively ludicrous he is not true to nature, while 
every one admits that Porte Crayon is perfect. He, no 
doubt, adopts as his motto that ‘ Truth is stranger than 
fiction." The minute we have finished reading the Mag- 
azine in the house, the negroes send for it in the kitchen. 
*Did you ever see the like ev that? The man what 
drawed these picters mus be a cunjerer. If there ain’t 
Ole Uncle Jim; and that's the very spit ev Dinah.’ If 
it were not for the pleasure it affords us all, I should be 
sorry that Porte Crayon was a contributor to Harper, for 
it is almost impossible to keep the numbers neat enough 
for binding. But what is a book for but to make people 
happy *” 





Is not our diocese truly democratic ? 
doubt, look here : 


“*My home is not in the suany South, or on the West- 
ern prairies, but on the shore of one of those large lakes 
whose waters help to form the mighty Mississippi; so that 
these waters, which now lie so calm before my door, after 
flowing thousands of miles past many a beautiful scene, 
and busy city, and quiet home, may at last mingle with 
their kindred in the Gulf or lose themselves in the ocean. 
Among the many, many firesides that your Monthly vis- 
its, in none is it more welcome than in mine. Months 
pass here and I do not look upon the face of a white wo- 
man, except my own; and thus cut off from all society, 


If you 








I know how to prize it, and the reading = variety of 
articles that crowd its pages has beguiled the t ess 
of the long evenings during the past an Even the 
Indian girls are never weary of looking through its pages 
to gaze upon the strange scenes it brings before them, 

and the fashion plates seem particularly to interest them, 
and, no doubt, awaken strange thoughts in their minds, 
So I thank you most heartily for all the good things you 
bring together for the amusement and instruction of your 
readers.”* 








STIL another picture from the South: 


‘“*T will rock you gently, O kindly Easy Chair, upon 
the wide porch of a stately Southern house. Scattered 
over the knoll upon which it stands are the forest trees 
which the ‘ woodman spared.’ A series of great log steps 
served to cross the fence to the road in the times I wot 
of, but they have yielded, I doubt not, long ere this, to 
a patent gate. 

“ Half a mile beyond is a town—a city, they call it— 
with a magnificent red brick court-house, the refulgence 
of whose tin roof lightens all the ‘Dark and Bloody 
Ground’ of the ‘ Regulators’ and ‘ Moderators,” 

** All round the mansion extend the piazzas, and I will 
put you on wheels, dear Easy Chair, and we will make 
the circuit on a mid-summer evening. ‘ What! a youth 
and a maiden on every side? Are they all lovers? 
‘Not quite; but they are on dangerous ground.’ The 
sun has gone down—not to sleep among the flowers of the 
‘last prairie of Texas’—a hundred and twenty miles 
through the forests of oak, and pine, aud hickory, and 
sweet gum, might bring you to the first one; not to bathe 
his fiery dise in the waves of the Mexican Sea—two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, as the crow flies—and yet the scene 
is very beautiful. 

“The moon is up now, and on that side where most 
her light falls, you shall see a fair-haired youth leaning 
against a jasmine-cumbered pillar of the porch, rapt 
with the music of the words of a most fair lady, half re- 
clining on a rustic couch beside him; her forehead is too 
high—her chin is too small—she is over-pale for beauty, 
but that may be the moonlight—and now I see her eyes, 
I find it does not matter about the rest. 

‘* Her hand is upon his arm, and if ever man was bound 
in chains of adamant, it is he: he could easier stop the 
throbbings of his heart with a word than fling off the thrall 
of that little hand. And now she is growing earnest; 
she springs up, and points to the almost faded castles of 
the sunset; her eyes see farther than ours, and in their 
shadowy depths I see now, what I could not see before— 
the long, dreamy swell of the ‘ Mexican Sea,’ ever heay- 
ing, like restless memories upon the horizon of the Past. 
But the vision passes, and the ‘royal purple’ eyes rest 
again upon the charméd youth. Come away, Easy Chair! 
You and I had better not listen; and J have seen those 
chains of gossamer and iron woven before, Ah! Lucy 
Petway, Lucy Petway! spare him!" 





In the April Number for this year the Easy 
Chair replied to the letter of ‘‘a friend without a 
name,” and to that reply the friend dispatched a 
rejoinder in explanation. 

** The Easy Chair chanced to roll a castor upon a cer- 
tain snuff-colored dress worn by one of his audience; 
and having had occasicn before to defend the choice— 
in a private way—after this ‘The h lier the 
dress the handsomer the wearer,’ I could not forbear say- 
ing, * Will you have the goodness to move your chair, 
Sir? I could not rise.” 








A FRIEND in Urbano, Ohio, writes: 

“Seeing various attempts to improve that beautiful 
song, ‘John Anderson my Joe, John," I am tempted to 
give you from memory a similar attempt, and I think 
successful, to give a preface to Bruce's Address. The 
facts, communicated to me in 1832, by an Irish physician, 
Dr. Hunt, of Rossville, in this State, were, in substance, 
as follows. Ata party in the ‘Ould Country," the ‘ Ad- 
dress’ became the subject of criticism—objections being 
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made that it commenced too abruptly, when a gentleman 
present said the evil could be remedied, and on being 
|, promised to attempt it. During the evening he 
produced the following: 
“¢At Bannockburn proud Edward lay, 
The Scots they werena far away, 
Just waiting for the dawn of day, 
To see wha would be best. 
The sun at length peep'd o'er the heath, 
And blush'd to see the work of death, 
When Bruce, with soul-inspiring breath 
His men he thus address'd— 
** Scots wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled,"’* etc. 


“*] have never seen this addition in print, and do not 
think it ever has been published in this country, at least. 
So much was I struck with its beauty and appropriate- 
ness that it has remained in my memory for over a quar- 
ter of a century.” 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Tus long-pending Cagliari affair, so far as En- 
gland is concerned, isnowover. Our readers sure- 
ly know its history: how a Sardinian steamer, of 
the regular mercantile service between Genoa and 
Naples, was seized, a year ago and more, by a 
Neapolitan war vessel, and her crew thrown into 
prison—the crime alleged being the transport of 
revolutionary insurgents. Two English engineers 
formed part of her crew, and were imprisoned with 
the rest. The Palmerston Government negotiated, 
vacillated, while the poor engineers grew sick and 
half crazed in their cruel confinement. The Derby 
Government demanded instant release of the men, 
and indemnity—giving ten days for answer. 

King Bomba made answer that, under compul- 
sion, he submitted ; but would name no sum as in- 
demnity, as he recognized the justice of no such 
claim. 

England named three thousand pounds, and 
took men and money. All the liberals of the Con- 
tinent rejoice in the discomfiture of the Sicilian 
king; while the French and Russian journals take 
a special delight in contrasting the vigorous action 
of England toward the small Italian state with her 
manner toward America in the matter of the Gulf 
visits. No one sympathizes with the King who 
has been fleeced ; yet there is some dignity, some 
truth, and a great deal of bitterness, in his curt 
reply to Malmesbury, alleging injustice, and an 
arrogance of power, which, being unable to resist, 
he must silently suffer. 

If, now, this Southern monarch had, by concili- 
ation, by mercies, put himself in such relations 
with his subjects, and the rest of Italy, as to have 
allowed him to enter such plea for his tame sub- 
mission as duty to his people, who could not be 
taxed with the hazards and the losses of war,’ what 
sympathies—royal and democratic—would have 
gathered round his court! As the matter stands, 
he has played the part of braggart and coward, 
while his isolation deepens the stigma. Even the 
Austrian and the Russian organs, while they ques- 
tion seriously the brusqucrie of the British diploma- 
cy, do not lend a word of condolence with the dis- 
comfited court. 

The men of Montenegro still hold their position 
in the mountains, while the plains eastward of 
Grahova are whitened with the Turkish tents and 
the French war ships cruising abreast of Cattaro. 
But this, as well as the lengthened discussions of 
the Paris Congress in respect to the Danubian 
Principalities, has given way latterly to the more 
immediate interest attaching to the seizure of the 
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Regina Cali, and the debates on the affair in the 
British House of Lords. 

The excited tone of the Paris.journals upon this 
subject will warrant us in recapitulating the prin- 
cipal facts in the case. The Regina Cali sailed 
last autumn for the western coast of Africa, to pro- 
cure a cargo of “‘ free African laborers,” for service 
in the French colonies of the West Indies. The 
vessel made a harbor upon the coast of Liberia; 
the Captain (Simon) submitted the details of his 
scheme to the authorities of the port, accompanied 
them to Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, where 
interviews were had with the President. The re- 
sult was an agreement to furnish passports to four 
hundred “free laborers,” on condition that Cap- 
tain Simon should pay into the treasury of the re- 
public a sum of fifteen hundred dollars for such 
right of ‘‘pass.” It does not appear, from the doc- 
uments thus far produced, whether the authorities 
were to undertake the procurement of the laborers, 
or whether this was to be an additional charge 
upon the Captain. However this may be, the re- 
cruits were speedily made up on Liberian soil, and 
nearly three hundred were already on shipboard 
(the ship lying some half mile off the shore), when, 
in the absence of the Captain, an altercation oc- 
curred between a black cook attached to the ves- 
sel and one of the emigrants; the fight soon be- 
came general; the emigrants massacred the crew, 
sparing only the ship’s physician. 

The Captain, seeing indications of difficulty from 
the shore, approached the vessel in his cutter, but 
was warned off by the blacks; he, however, suc- 
ceeded in picking up one sailor who had leaped 
overboard to escape death at the hands of the mu- 
tineers. 

He next secured the services of some of the local 
authorities, as well as a company of American sea- 
men, and made a new attempt to gain possession 
of the vessel. 

While affairs were in this state—the French ship 
drifting, and the Captain arranging his forces—a 
British steamer sailed into port, took possession of 
the Regina Celi, received the Captain on board, 
without paying much heed to his story or his 
claims, and steamed away, with the French vessel 
in tow, to Monrovia. 

Here the blacks were allowed to land, carrying, 
as the Captain alleges, very much of the cargo 
with them. 

The captain of the steamer enters claim for sal- 
vage, against which the Frenchman protests. 

The discussion of the affair has now passed under 
the ‘distinguished consideration” of diplomacy, 
and, the other evening, was subject of debate in 
the House of Lords. 

Lord Brougham dwelt upon the event as illus- 
trative of the horrors of slavery, and concluded by 
calling ‘‘ upon the governments of France and En- 
gland to put an end, at once and forever, to the 
odious traffic in human beings.” 

The Earl of Malmesbury (Foreign Secretary) 
spoke of it as an affair lying between the respeet- 
ive governments of France and Liberia; but said, 
farther, that ‘‘it would be his duty to protest to 
the French Government against the course which 
they were pursuing, which, although it appeared to 
be a system of immigration, could only be consid- 
ered a renewal of the slave-trade.” 

Earl Grey “‘ regretted to find that the Govern- 
ment of France was at that moment a gigantic 
slave-dealer, and that wars were undertaken in 
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Africa for the purpose of obtaining captives to sell 
to the French Government. He considered that 
the French Government were responsible to God 
and man for the war which devastated Africa for 
the purpose of obtaining slaves ; and regretted that 
a French officer should act the disgraceful part of 
filling the office of supercargo of the vessel in which 
they were shipped.” 

These are grave charges, and have excited, as 
we have said, no small amount of ireful talk on this 
side the Channel. The Constitutionnel says, curt- 
ly, *‘ France can not and will not accept the man- 
ner in which the noble lord (Malmesbury) and some 
other orators of the Upper House have spoken of the 
conduct of the French Government in what con- 
cerns the importation of free laborers into our col- 
onies.” 

Others are even more indignant in their tone; 
and a grave journalist, not heretofore counted in 
the Imperial ranks, says, ‘‘ Public sentiment in 
France has been too largely excited by the ex- 
traordinary criminations of the House of Lords, 
to allow the Government to keep silence. It must 
declare itself with energy. The questions of Af- 
rican emigration, now for a long time discussed 
between the two governments, has taken now a 
long stride ; it must be definitively resolved upon, 
and pushed with zeal.” 

Will France yield the point? Will England, 
with Lord Carnarvon’s exhibit of the enormities 
of the Coolie transportation, press the point ? 

If packed and brutalized Indiamen will give new 
value to the sugar plantations of Jamaica, may not 
packed and brutalized Liberians give value to the 
fields of Martinique? The largest difference seems 
to lie in the color of the exportation; and neither 
seems in the way of helping us to a solution of the 
problem—how to work tropical lands by men who 
think instead of men-machines. Let the savans 
settle us this point, and we shall need neither 
Coolies nor Africans. 





Srraicut from this sturdy political topic we will 
drift away, far as the Bosphorus, into the Impe- 
rial Serai. Nezibeh Sultana, daughter of the Ot- 
toman ruler, has been married, and we assist at 
the nuptial féte—so much of it, at least, as belonged 
to her processional passage to her new home. 

The ceremony was announced for the hour of 
noon, but long before that time the part of the 
Bosphorus in front of the Imperial palace was 
alive with caiques of every size and description— 
from the stately five-oared, with its crew in Brussa 
silk shirts, down to the most modest single-oared 
caiques, with a rag for a carpet and a Jew for a 
boatman. Before the waiting-rooms, which are 
separated by a court-yard, transformed into a gar- 
den, from the palace itself, the caiques of all the 
pillars of the state were drawn up in a line, wait- 
ing for their masters. These latter perform, in the 
marriages of sultanas, the part which in common 
marriages belongs to the friends of the bridegroom, 
while the female portion of their families paid their 
homage to the bride in the harem. The palace 
showed no great signs of preparation. All the 
range of the apartments for males and the state 
apartments looked as dead and deserted as usual ; 
only at the gilt iron gate which leads to the harem 
symptoms of life were visible. The passage lead- 


ing down from the portico to the gate was inclosed 
by a high screen of red cloth, and the steps cov- 
ered with gorgeous carpets, on which gaudily- 








d d slave children were disporting themselves, 
A few palace servants carrying trays tied up in 
colored gauze along the quay toward the caiques, 
some eunuchs in gilt uniforms making themselves 
busy, and now and then a white-faced palace dig- 
nitary trying to look active, were all that appear- 
ed. But if there seemed little life in the palace, so 
much the more was outside. The quay, usually so 
gray and dismal, looked like the gay parterre of a 
garden; crowds of Turkish women, in all the col- 
ors of the rainbow, were trying to settle down, for- 
getting, in their eagerness of sight-seeing, their 
inborn Oriental dignity, and chattering, quarrel- 
ing, and pushing about like any lively European 
crowd. At one o’clock the indispensable salute of 
cannon announced the beginning of the proceed- 
ings. One by one the high officials entered their 
caiques; passing the palace, they stopped at some 
distance from it, waiting for the appearance of the 
bride, and ready to head the cortége. By degrees 
the palace caiques approached and moored along 
the quay, leaving the place of honor before the 
gate to the splendid state caique destined for the 
sultana, and immediately before it another, simi- 
lar, but not so rich, for the Kislar Aga, who has to 
deliver over the bride to her future husband. The 
sultana’s caique was painted white, with richly- 
gilt carvings along the bulwarks, and rose-colored 
oars, likewise relieved with gold ornaments. In 
the after-part of it a beautiful little cabin, all gold 
and pale blue, with glittering Venetian blinds, was 
erected. <A faint sound of song, the usual mar- 
riage ditty, heralded the approach of the bride; 
the children disappeared, the servants formed a 
row, and the procession began. First came, sup- 
ported by two blacks, the Kislar Aga, who is at 
the head of the whole female department of the 
palace, and plays a prominent part on all such oc- 
casions. After him the mother of the bride, gor- 
geously dressed in pink satin etjeh, likewise sup- 
ported by two blacks, one of them holding a large 
pink umbrella embroidered in silver over her head. 
She was followed by the younger brothers and 
sisters of the bride, each of them accompanied by 
their mothers and their suites of ladies and blacks. 
When these had passed and taken their seats in the 
caiques, the red screen was spread out and drawn 
down to the door of the little cabin, so as to con- 
ceal the bride from profane eyes. In spite of these 
precautions, before she descended the flight of steps 
one could catch a glance of her as she came out, 
covered with a rose-colored vail from head to foot, 
and followed by a host of ladies and children of the 
palace, who accompanied her, singing the monot- 
onous marriage chant, which sounded quite melo- 
dious as it came across the water. The screen was 
withdrawn, and a fat eunuch ina rich uniform sat 
before the door of the eabin which had let in the 
bride. The signal was given, and the procession 
started, the high officials in front according to their 
rank—the highest nearest to the bride ; after them 
the caique containing the Kislar Aga, and then the 
bride, followed by her sisters and brothers, and her 
own and their suites. The distance from the pal- 
ace to Emerghan, where Mustapha Pasha’s summer 
palace has been taken for the couple, is about five 
miles, and the sight which they presented while the 
procession passed slowly was quite unique. Where- 
ever there is a quay along the whole distance, it 
was covered with a multitude, almost exclusively 
women, who in sight-seeing have here always the 
right of precedence. Wherever there is no quay, 
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and the houses rise close to the water, the windows 
presented the same aspect. On all the prominent 
points the military were drawn up, with their bands 
playing, so that the cortége was almost all along 
accompanied by the sound of music. The effect 
which this ensemble produced it is impossible to de- 
scribe. Color, which forms the most prominent 
feature in every Eastern tableau, lent to this, too, 
a charm of its own; the most glaring tints har- 
monized, and were framed in by the equally bright- 
colored houses on both shores, looking their best in 
the brilliant sunshine, with emerald-green hills 
as a back-ground, a cloudless sky above, and a 
blue, calm sea below. It was a real feast for the 
eye. After a row of about an hour and a half, the 
procession reached its destination. The sultana 
stopped before the harem door, in her caique, until 
all the female part of the cortége had landed, and 
formed inside to receive her. Before the screen 
was closed one could see the grande maitresse come 
down to introduce the bride to her house. Again 
the sounds of the marriage song were heard, the 
screen was withdrawn, and the bride had passed. 





Now, as we come back from this bridal service 
upon the Brazen Horn, let us take note (since we 
have no more serious things to occupy us) of a rail- 
way chit-chat ; the place lying between the crowd- 
ed Ems and the equally crowded Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
the talkers a smoking German, a red-whiskered 
Englishman, and a loquacious Hungarian—for, in 
this heated season, the Rhine country brings all 
nationalities together. 

The Hungarian and Englishman have been voy- 
aging in company through the countries border- 








two hundred guineas for this—it’s in my port- 
manteau.” 
Of course we do not vouch for the truth of rail- 
way conversations; who can? The English, how- 
ever, are certainly very fond of curiosities. 
Another railway story about Ary Scheffer, who 
is just now dead, and the Duke of Orleans. The 
painter instructed the Orleans princesses in draw- 
ing, and endeared himself strongly to all the fam- 
ily of Louis Philippe. The Duke of Orleans was 
in the habit of visiting the artist at his studio. On 
one occasion, as he passed in at the door, in his 
usual bourgeois dress, he was hailed by the por- 
ter. 

‘* Mon ami, do you mount to the rooms of M. 
Scheffer ?” 

**T do,” said the Duke. 

“* Eh bien,” said the porter; ‘the tailor has just 
now left a pair of pantaloons for him—would you 
be so good as take them with you?” 

“ Trés volontiers,” said the Duke; and, present- 
ing himself to the artist, said, ‘I hope, mon ami, 
I don’t use too much ceremony with you; here are 
your pantaloons the tailor has just left.”’ 

The mortified artist attempted apology for his 
porter. 

“There is no need,” said the Duke; ‘‘he took 
me for a friend of yours—why shouldn’t he ?” 

The anecdote gives a pleasanter coloring to our 
memory of the King’s son than one of Ary Schef- 
fer’s portraits could. 

We said Scheffer was dead. Let us put on re- 
cord a fact or two about his life. 

He was born in Holland in the year 1795; was 
educated in France, and his artistic tendencies 





ing the Danube. The Hungarian repeats adven- 
ture after adventure, the Englishman confirming | 
all with ejaculatory ‘‘ No” or “‘ Yes,”’ and the Ger- 
man puffing, listening, and illustrating his won- | 
derment with ‘‘ Der Teufel!” 

“Tt happened,” says the Hungarian, “‘ that one 
day we came into a village where a great crowd 
was gathered about what proved to be a scaffold. 
The authorities were all present, and a corps of 
soldiers, besides an infinite number of peasant 
men and women. As we came up the poor cul- 
prit had just dropped, and was dangling in the 
air. 

‘*Now what does milord do but jump forward, 
burst through the soldiery, draw his pocket-knife, 
and cut the man down. So quickly was it all done, 
that the wretched creature fell upon his feet alive ; 
and as it formed no part of the law in that country 
that a man should ‘ hang till he was dead,’ he was 
quit of justice. Of course there was a great up- 
roar; milord was seized, his coat torn from his 
back [the Englishman nods assent; the German 
puffs, and says ‘ Der Teufel!’], and would have 
been hanged himself, perhaps, if he had not drawn 
out his purse and offered to make it all right. 

‘*A hundred guineas was counted over to the 
magistrate ; fifty to the family of the victim; be- 
sides which, milord insisted upon paying fifty more 
to the man he had saved, which made him fifty 
times richer than he had ever been in his life. 

‘* What do you think of that ?” 

“Magnifique!” says the German; “‘ what hu- 
manity, milord !” 

Milord shakes his head. ‘No; it was only a 
fancy I’ve had for a long time to get possession of 


were all French to an extreme ; his drawing per- 
fect; his coloring exaggerated; his sentiment 
stilted. His greatest pictures are ‘‘ Francesca 
Rimini and her Lover meeting Dante and Virgil,” 
the ‘* Dead Christ,” and two from Goethe’s ‘* Wil- 
helm Meister.” He avoided the coteries of Paris, 
and held an isolated position; none of the estab- 
lished critics, by reason of this, were his friends. 
As a man he was much beloved. 





Tue late Paris duels have called up the subject 
of dueling anew; and among the most extraordi- 
nary affairs of that nature which inquiry has 
| brought to light,.is the story of a duel commene- 
| ing in 1794 and ending only in 1813. We commend 
| its perusal to Messrs. Gwin, Wilson, Burlingame, 
et id omne belliger: 

In 1794, then, there lived a Captain of hussars, 
Fournier by name, at Strasbourg, who was the 
most hot-headed and quarrelsome man in all that 
region. Again and again he had slain his man in 
duels, but no successes seemed to satiate his taste 
for this sort of murder. On one occasion he had 
wantonly provoked a young man, named Blumm— 
who was a great favorite among the good bour- 
geoisie of Strasbourg—and as wantonly had slain 
him. 

The whole town was full of excitement, and the 
whole town condemned Fournier as his murderer. 
Still, dueling was honorable; who should venture 
to punish the murderer, who was only duelist ? 

It happened that, upon the night of the burial 
of poor Blumm, a great ball, long time announced, 
was given by the military commander of the place. 
Fournier was among the invited guests; but the 


| 





a rope with which somebody had been hanged. I 
applied at Newgate, but the people said no; I paid 


| general commanding, foreseeing what unpleasant 
| rencontres might grow out of his presence, gave or- 
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ders to his aid-de-camp, Captain Dupont, to sta- 
tion himself at the door, and, citing the order of 
his general, to give congé to Fournier. 

Dupont accepted the commission. Fournier in 
due time presented himself. Dupont addressed 
him: “‘ Fournier, what are you doing here on the 
night of poor Blumm’s burial ?” 

** Ah! c’est toi, Dupont ; bon! I come to the ball, 
naturally enough.” 

“* And I am here to prevent you, by my gener- 
al’s orders.” 

“Ah! eest ca! I can not fight the general, for 
his rank; you will, perhaps, have no objection ?— 
you who commit impertinences at second-hand.” 

Dupont accepted the challenge; in a few days 
they fought, and Dupont succeeded in giving the 
desperado a severe sword wound; but Fournier, 
even as he fell, claimed a new meeting. On his 
recovery another duel was fought, in which Four- 
nier wounded Dupont severely. But Dupont, mad- 
dened by the ruffianism of his antagonist, and trust- 
ing to his skill, insisted, upon his recovery, on a 
third trial. Fournier declared for pistols, being 
himself unfailing in his aim, and amusing himself 
on leisure evenings by shattering the pipes in the 
mouths of the soldiers with pistol-balls. 

Dupont, however, claimed a privilege of the 
military service, and the trial was renewed with 


swords. Both were slightly wounded. Upon this | i 


a duel convention was drawn up between them 
(still in existence), running in this way : 

1st. As often as MM. Dupont and Fournier find 
themselves within thirty leagues of each other, 
they shall meet half-way between, for a duel with 
swords. 

2d. If either of the combatants finds himself re- 
strained by the exigences of the service, the other 
shall make the entire journey, in order to effect a 
meeting. 

3d. No excuse, except such as may grow out 
of the exigences of military duty, shall be admis- 
sible. 

The convention was executed in good faith; on 
every occasion when it was possible for the two 
hot-heads to meet, they met, and fought des- 
perately. 

A most extraordinary correspondence sprung up 
between them, of which we give a sample. 

**T am invited,” writes one, ‘‘to breakfast with 
the staff of chasseurs, at Luneville; and since you 
are in that place, upon leave of absence, I shall 
accept the invitation, and shall hope for the oppor- 
tanity of giving you another sword thrust. 

“Truly yours.” 

Or, again: 

“Dear Frrexp,—I shall pass through Stras- 
bourg at noon, on the 5th of November next. You 
will find me at the Hételdes Postes: we will have 
a fight.” 

Sometimes the promotion of one or the other, by 
destroying their military equality, interfered with 
the prosecution of their agreeable engagements. 
Thus Fournier writes : 

“My pear Dupont,—I learn that the Emperor 
has made you General of Brigade. Accept my 
felicitations. The appointment gives me special 
pleasure, since it restores you to equality of rank 
with me, and gives us opportunity to renew fight, 
which I shall surely do on the first occasion.” 

The affair, naturally enough, attracted great at- 
tention in its day. Each bore the marks of nu- 
™Merous wounds: each was anxious to compass the 





death of the other. Both, however, were admira- 
ble swordsmen, and held religiously to the law of 
the duel, which forbade a second thrust after blood 
had once been drawn. 

On one occasion, it is related that they met un- 
expectedly by night in a chalet of Switzerland. 

** Ah, Dupont, itis you! Let us fight!” 

Dupont threw aside his cloak, and put himself 
in position. As they parried thrust after thrust, 
the following conversation took place : 

* Parbleu ! I thought you were in the interior.” 

“ No, I am ordered here.” 

“Good! We shall we near by. Are you late- 
ly arrived ?” 

“ This instant.” 

** Very good to think of me.” And as he spoke 
Dupont’s sword pierced his neck-cloth, grazing his 
neck, and pinning him to the wall. 

The noise of the altercation had drawn in offi- 
cers from a neighboring chalet, who separated the 
antagonists. 

So through fourteen years the long duel trailed, 
satisfaction not being given or gained. 

At length Dupont found himself on the eve 
of marriage. His fiancée insisted the strife should 
be ended. He paid a visit to Fournier ; he repre- 
sented to him the inconvenience of the feud and the 
intervention of his bride. He proposed a final- 


ity. 

A duel should be fought with pistols. 

Fournier, conscious of his force in that way, ex- 
pressed surprise. 

Dupont says, “I know this. But I have a 
scheme to put us on a level. A friend of mine has 
a pleasant copse, inclosed by a high wall; there 
are two gates—one to the north, one to the south. 
At noon precisely, to-morrow, you shall enter at 
the north gate, pistol in hand; I shall enter by the 
south. Once within the copse, each shall seek his 
occasion to fire. 

The terms were accepted. At noon the next 
day they entered; the gates were closed; they 
advanced cautiously from thicket to thicket. At 
length they discovered each other, and at the same 
instant each took refuge behind a trunk. Five 
minutes passed: Dupont slowly thrust his arm 
beyond shelter; the bark flew, there was a quick 
report, and one ball of Fournier’s was lost. Five 
minutes more, and Dupont cautiously thrust his 
hat into sight: on the instant it was pierced, the 
ball grazing his fingers. 

He now marched out coolly: Fournier left his 
shelter, with the empty pistol in his hand—cool to 
the last. 

Dupont took deliberate aim at his heart—stopped. 
**T have your life in my hands,” said he. ‘I give 
it you on this condition — that if you ever harass 
me, or provoke me to renew this long fight, I shall 
have the benefit of two balls before you fire.” The 
condition were accepted; the fourteen years of 
duel were ended ; Dupont was married ; the story 
isdone. ~ 





Wuat more? Shall we tell you what heat is 
raging in Paris? How our feet cling to the as- 
phalt — how the carriages are moving around the 
skirts of the Pré-Catalan till two of the morning— 
how the damsels of Mabille faint and fall—how the 
glory of the Chateau des Fleurs is wilted—how we 
sigh for the deep glades of Fontainebleau, where 
the Court is holding its revels—how the talk of 
munition and armaments, the taunts of the Times, 
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and the explanations of the Moniteur, heat us only 
the more ? 

Or shall we give you to read only the idlesse in 
which we indulge—a careless, half-sleepy eye-cast 
over the Faits Divers ? 

A pair of slippers, a gauze dressing-gown, an 
open casement, a gentle, languid breeze from the 
river, a murmur in the poplars, a Galignani, and 
we read: 

“ Wuat AN ENGLISHMAN WRITES.—M. Cheva- 
lier reports his 94° Fahrenheit, yet people believe 
the thermometer is keeping back the truth. The 
real warmth of Paris may be estimated by the 
number of gentlemen who walk about with their 
hats off, and who, with handkerchief in hand, are 
constantly employed in delicate attentions to their 
head. Maids may be seen sleeping in the chairs 
of the public gardens, leaving the children in their 
charge to look after themselves. The politicians 
who read newspapers by habit under the trees in 
the many open-air resorts of this pleasant city, may 
be observed journal in hand, without looking at its 
contents. I believe all the learned leading arti- 
cles about the Danubian Principalities are sadly 
neglected just now. It is also too hot to get up 
any interest about the Montenegrins. No one 
seems really alive and in earnest but certain En- 
glish travelers, who may be seen issuing out of the 
hotels of the Rue de Rivoli. They, with guide- 
book in hand, walk as rapidly in the burning sun 
as if they had just left the office of their London 
house of business, and feared to be too late for a 
railway train. Why are we English always mak- 
ing a labor even of our pleasures? It was fright- 
ful to see young Farnham racing with his two sis- 
ters in the sunlight to-day (84° Fahrenheit in the 
shade). It was three o’clock when I met them, 
and already they had seen, since breakfast time, 
the Hotel des Invalides, the Louvre, and the Gar- 
den of Plants! They were all proud of their work, 
and, panting, told you so with damp, red faces and 
dusty boots. ‘Come and see the Governor!’ ex- 
claimed my friend. We proceeded accordingly to 
Meurice’s cor-ffe-room, as Farnham called that 
long saloon on the ground floor, where Englishmen 
may be seen daily taking their breakfast and read- 
ing the newspaper. Old Farnham (he is the Farn- 
ham of Farnham, Grigg, and Mason, M rT) was 
also doing business. He had got the waiter up in 
a corner, and, with note-book in hand, was endeay- 
oring to calculate how much English beer was con- 
sumed in one year in Paris. The whole family are 
working from morning to night, regardless of the 
heat or the nominal object of their visit to Paris. 
Every one else, as I said before, is idle. The 
cafés on the Boulevards are doing a wonderful bus- 
iness in romantic drinks of rainbow hue, from the 
rose-colored sirop de groseilles, convulsed in soda- 
water, to opal absinthe. If other trades are dull, 
those who live by the thirst of the fashionable 
world must be doing a good business.” 

That 84° Fahrenheit may carry sensation of heat 
to those beyond the channel; but you will smile at 
it in Norfolk. 

And you will smile at this : 

“Prize Figur py Women.—Two disreputable 
women (Anne Smith and Rachael Gough) were 
discovered on Sunday morning in the pottery-fields 
near Liverpool, stripped to the waist, and fighting 
after the most approved fashion of professional pu- 
gilists. Their ‘fancy men’ were acting as seconds. 
The affair, it appeared, had been got up by the men 











in question, who had been wagering as to the fight- 
ing properties and merits of their respective in- 
amoratas. The women were brought before the 
local magistrates yesterday, and each committed 
to prison for a month.” 

And at this : 

‘* TOLERATION oF CoLor.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, last Saturday, Lord Brougham related the fol- 
lowing amusing anecdote : 

‘**Lord Lyndhurst gave me, a short time since, 
an anecdote of a gentleman who was connected 
with the Hague, and who on one occasion received 
an invitation to the house of a Cuban gentleman, 
a negro proprietor of a large estate, where he was 
received with the utmost hospitality and treated 
elegantly. He said that he was rather entertained 
when, after dinner was over, his colored host said 
that he was a man without any prejudice whatever, 
and that whenever he found a person honest, hon- 
orable, and respectable in every point of view, he 
held out the hand of fellowship to him, even though 
his color were as white as that table-cloth.’” 

A Times correspondent states this curious fact : 

“Monroe Edwards (who died a convict in an 
American jail) succeeded in swindling Lord 
Brougham and the late Lord Althorp by the pre- 
tense that he was here to expose an attempt to in- 
troduce African slaves into Texas, then an inde- 
pendent republic; but that was proved to be mere- 
ly the clever hoax of an ingenious rascal, and the 
only sufferers were, not the Africans, but the phi- 
lanthropic noblemen above-named.” 

And he goes on to speak in this way of the Gulf 
visits : ‘‘ The grave question that has now arisen 
Sor the last time between the United States and 
Great Britain has absolutely nothing to do with 
the slave-trade, or with slavery. The great fear 
is, that we shall only awake too late to a sense of 
the imminent danger of the position. A Washing- 
ton correspondent, on whose accuracy I have been 
accustomed for many years to rely, writes me that 
public opinion had compelled the Administration 
to order (at any rate the attempt at) the capture 
of one of her Majesty’s vessels of war now stationed 
on the American coast. Much as the results to 
which this might lead are to be deplored, I think 
that if, reversing the case, twenty-one of our coast- 
ing vessels had been fired into and boarded by an 
American corvette in the British Channel, we 
should deem a less vigorous course derogatory to 
the reputation of the British navy ; and I can well 
imagine, Sir, the vigorous eloquence with which 
your pen would announce that the ‘insolent Yan- 
kee’ had been brought into Plymouth Sound under 
the stern of her Majesty’s ship. We have com- 
mitted a series of gross outrages; it behooves us 
first to make proper reparation, and then, having 
ascertained whether the present or the late Ad- 
ministration are responsible for what has been 
done, to avenge, without respect to party, such 
audacious and wicked trifling with the interests 
of the masses by the governing class. 

“T am, Sir, etc., 
** VOYAGEUR.” 

Again, this waif from Italy: ‘‘A discovery, 
interesting to the literary world, has recently been 
made at Florence, being that of a manuscript copy 
of Dante, thought to be in the handwriting of Pe- 
trarch. The Grand Duke, and particularly the 
Hereditary Prince, who pays much attention to 
literary matters, requested the savant Amici to 
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visit all the libraries in which there are manu- 
scripts of Petrarch, and take a fuc-simile by means 
of photography, in order to compare with them the 
manuscript now lighted on. M. Amici visited 
Milan for this purpose, the Ambrosian library in 
that city containing a Virgil copied, it is said, by 
Boccaccio, but with notes in the handwriting of 
Petrarch. On one of the leaves is a note written 
on the very day that he lost his Laura, and men- 
tioning the fact.” 

And, finally, a characteristic speech from Mr. 
Dickens before the ‘‘ General Recreation Society” 
of London: we have room only for a bit of its in- 
troduction : ‘* You must know that I have still at 
home one very dear young child not yet arrived at 
the years of sufficient discretion to go to school in 
France or Germany with his brothers. He has 
formed a decided hostility to all cats in the neigh- 
boring courts, in which he is assisted by a Scotch 
terrier. These two—the English child and the 
Scotch dog—are perpetually flying in and out of the 
garden, the terrier in a sort of poetical rapture of 
cats. This very afternoon I was in my own room, 
endeavoring with a heavy heart to consider the re- 
sponsibility I had taken upon myself for this even- 
ing, but I was unable to do so in consequence of 
these two, and so I resolved to go for a short stroll. 
The first thing I saw when I went out of my own 
door was a policeman who was hiding among the 
lilacs, apparently lying in wait for some burglar 
or murderer. After observing him with great 
anxiety for a minute or two, I was relieved to 
find that the subject of his vigilance was nothing 
more than a hoop, which he presently took into 
custody, and carried off to the station-house. Now, 
my way happened to lie through three leading 
squares. In the first I encountered a company of 
seven little boys, each boy carrying a bag much 
larger than himself, a very peculiar bottle, and a 
very home-made fishing-rod, with which impedi- 
ments they were making their way to H t 


Editor's Drawer. 

MEMBER of the diplomatic corps from our 

country, residing in Europe, writes: “ You 
can form no idea how home-like and refreshing it 
is to cut the pages of your mirth-provoking Draw- 
er, and enjoy the feast of good things, away over 
the seas, and among a strange people. Next to 
being at home is the pleasure of receiving and 
reading Harper. For good and sufficient reasons 
you need not mention the exact spot from which 
you get this note; but you may be sure that your 
Magazine finds its way here, and is always wel- 
come ‘as the hand of brother in a foreign land.’” 





Tue keeper of the Drawer is under obligations 
manifold to the friends at home and abroad who 
supply these pages with so many capital things; 
and never have the obligations been greater than 
during the summer months just passed. But the 
state of our pages has been such that the amount 
of matter in the Drawer department has been ne- 
cessarily curtailed, and many of the choicest favors 
of our friends are yet lying snugly under lock and 
key, waiting for a place and space to air them- 
selves. We make this explanation that our corre- 
spondents may not suppose that the pleasant things 
they have sent us have been overlooked or forgot- 
ten. On the contrary, they are struggling for a 
hearing, and shall have it soon. In the mean time 
let us have the best that every reader has at his 
command, under the good old rule—‘‘ The more the 
merrier.” 





Iw a place in Wisconsin, the name of which we 
can not pronounce if we should succeed in spelling 
it, resides a correspondent of the Drawer who fur- 
nishes the following : 

“ Odd and good is old Dr. Nichols, who former- 
ly practiced medicine in Ohio. He ‘took up’ the 





ponds, where I imagine the party would not arrive 
in time to tumble ‘in before dark. I found the 
dignity of the second square—a highly genteel one 
—very much impaired by having the game of hop- 
scotch chalked all over its pavement ; and here, 
too, I found my own personal dignity suffered some 
little detriment through my becoming, without my 
own consent, a centre point or pivot to a game 
between two boys, who avoided each other round 
me, and looked at each other through me, and 
made me of no more account than if I had been a 
sort of moving post or pillar. Coming to a long 
hackney coach-stand in that neighborhood, I found 
the waterman in a state of red heat and rage, be- 
cause some child were g their shuttle- 
cocks flying about among the horses, while oth- 
er little children were shouting to an imaginary 
ba-a-a-loon. In the third square I arrived in time 
to offer relief to three diminutive little boys, who 
had been made the sport of three other diminutive 
little boys, a size larger, and who, in default of 
any thing else for play, had thrown the three lit- 
tle boys’ caps down an area. [I arrived in course 
of time in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, where speedily I 
seemed to find myself in an enemy’s country, as 
awful spikes had been stuck into all the posts for 
the impalement of the youth of London, and there, 
too, I saw an attack on the part of an officer in 
gold-lace hat, and armed with a large cane, upon 
the little boys there, whom he pursued with hor- 
rible menaces,”’ 








, having been ‘ brought up’ to a trade; and 
as the calls and fees did not come fast enough to 
suit him, he added an apothecary’s shop to his bus- 
iness, for the retail of drugs and medicines. He 
had a great sign painted to attract the wondering 
eyes of the villagers, and the Doctor loved to stand 
in front of the store and explain its beauties to the 
gaping beholders. One of these was an Irishman, 
who gazed at it for a while with a comical look, 
and then exclaimed, 

***Och! and by the powers, Doctor, if it isn’t 
fine! but there’s something a little bit wanting in 
it.’ 

‘*¢ And what, pray, is that?’ asked the Doctor. 

“¢Why, you see,’ says Pat, ‘ you’ve got a beau- 
tiful sheet of water here, and not a bit of a bird 
swimming in it.’ 

‘*¢ Ay—yes,’ replied the Doctor ; ‘that’s a good 
thought. I’ll have a couple of swans painted there ; 
wouldn’t they be fine ?’ 

‘¢* Faith and I don’t know but they would,’ 
says Pat; ‘but I’m after thinking there’s anither 
kind o’ bird what would be more appropriate.’ 

“¢ And what’s that ?’ asks the Doctor. 

‘** Why I can’t exactly think of his name jist 
now, but he is one of them kind of birds that when 
he sings he says ‘‘ Quack, Quack, QuackK!”’ 

*¢ The last that was seen of Pat and the Doctor, 
Pat was running for dear life, and the Doctor aft- 
er him.” 





It is one thing to say you are going to die, and 
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quite another thing to be told of it by somebody 
else. ‘This truth is well illustrated by an incident 
which a friend relates as occurring in his own ex- 
perience. He is a lawyer: 

‘*One of the coldest nights in January I was 
roused from my sleep by a loud knocking at my 
door, for the servants were all in bed and it was 
past twelve o'clock. I opened the window, and 
was told by a rich Irish voice that a gentleman at 
the St. Nicholas was dying, and wanted a lawyer, 
and I must come without a moment’s delay. Hur- 
rying on my clothes I was soon in the street, and, 
reaching the hotel, was conducted at once to the 
stranger’s room. Evidently he was very sick. I 
took my seat by his side, expressing regret at find- 
ing him so ill. ‘Yes, Sir,’ he said, ‘I am dying, 
and I want to make my will; will you write it at 
once?’ Paper and pens being at hand, I drew up 
his will at his dictation. He had large property. 
Stocks, real estate, and various securities were be- 
queathed to his several relatives ; charitable insti- 
tutions were remembered, and the whole thing 
done in legal form. Before closing the document 
I said to him, as he was a stranger in the city, per- 


leave direction respecting his burial—what ceme- 
tery, etc.—or what should be done with his re- 
mains. Starting up from his pillow, and making 
a grasp toward me, he cried out, ‘ Burial! ceme- 
tery! remains! What are you talking about? 
You villain! do you tell me I’m going to die! 
I’m not going to do any thing of the kind! -Get 
out of this room! What are you doing here? I 
don’t wish your company—out with you!’ 

‘*Tt was plain the man was out of his mind. In 
his weak state the excitement had been too much 
for him. He tore his bed-clothes, raved for an 
hour or two, then became quiet and went to sleep. 
I left the house and returned to my own, ponder- 
ing upon the strange scenes through which I had 
passed. The next day I called at the hotel to make 
inquiries after my client. He had packed up in 
the morning, and taken the cars for home! The 
excitement had set him up. I was a better doctor 
than lawyer. But, whether he regarded me as 
one or the other, he had left a note for me, apolo- 
gizing for his conduct and inclosing fifty dollars.” 





We have read the following long time ago, and 
now have it from two correspondents who think it 
has never been printed, and they are telling it to 
the world for the first time. Well, it is a very 
good story : 

“A young Methodist minister, full of zeal in his 
Master’s work, was ‘riding circuit’ in the mount- 
ains of North Carolina. At the forks of the road 
there lived a brawny, stalwart son of Vulcan, who 
did the blacksmithing for all the country people 
therearound. He was a man of strong will, and a 
zealous disciple of Tom Paine. His Herculean 
frame, and bold, flat-footed way of saying things, 
had impressed his neighbors, and he held the rod 
in terrorem over them. 

‘*One calm, bright Saturday morning many of the 
neighbors—as is the wont in these out-of-the-way 
places, had assembled at the blacksmith’s shop. 
The young minister rode up, saddle-bagged, on his 
sleek, nice steed (Methodist ministers are famous 
as judges of horse-flesh, you know). _ After passing 
the usual compliments with the neighbors, Mr. 
Vulcan walked up, and, in an unmistakable voice 
and manner, inquired, 


| greatly to the ama t 
haps he would wish to make some arrangement or | 





‘“* Where are you going to, Sir?’ 

“Meekly the minister replied, ‘To Brown’s 
Chapel, where I have an appointment to preach.’ 

“6 Did you not receive a message from me that 
you should not preach there, nor elsewhere in my 
grounds ?” 

“<7 ad.” 

“*Do you mean to preach?” 

“63 de” 

*** Do you know who I am?’ 

“6T do.’ 

**¢ And you mean to disobey my order ?’ 

ace I do.’ 

*¢“ You will have to walk over me first then;’ at 
the same time seizing the minister by the arm, 
and attempting to pull him from his horse. Ina 
twinkling the active young man sprang from his 
horse plump upon the body of the blacksmith, his 
weight carrying them both to the earth, the min- 
isteruppermost. Skillfully, artistically putting in 
his fist into the blacksmith’s face, while one hand 
held him tightly by the throat, the smith had no 
time to lose, but soon bellowed out ‘Enough!’ 
and t of the 
by-standers, who looked on and ‘let him.’ 

‘¢*May I preach ?’ says the minister, still pin- 
ning him to the earth. 

eee No Y 

“¢< Very well,’ and he began to repeat his blows 
with telling effect. 

*** Enough !’ 

“* May I preach?’ 

*** Yes,’ says the smith. 

‘**T want Tom Paine’s works—where are they ?” 
asks the minister. 

‘** What do you want with them?’ replied the 
sinith. 

*¢* You shall burn them.’ 

*¢¢] will die first!’ cried Vulcan, still pinned, 
but making a death-struggle to rise. 

‘*¢ Very well;’ and the minister put in his blows 
again, hot and heavy. 

“*Enough, I tell you, enough! will you kill a 
man ?” 

‘¢¢ Will you burn Tom Paine’s works ?’ 

***No! no! no!’ 

‘“*¢ Very well;’ and the minister put in a blow 
which brought the claret. 

“Yes, yes! I will burn the books if you will 
let me get up!’ 

“All right! but you must go with me to meet- 
ing to-day and hear me preach.’ 

*“**No; I will die a hundred deaths before I will 
do that !’ 

**¢ Yes, you shall!’ and fixing one knee on the 
breast of the bravado and one hand on his throat, 
he began pommeling the smith with zeal, and no 
mistake. 

‘*Vulcan bawled out, ‘Yes, yes! any thing! 
You shall preach, I will burn Tom Paine’s books, 
and will go with you to meeting !’ 

‘¢ There was an honest earnestness in his prom- 
ises ; so the young man helped him up, and wash- 
ed his bruises. Vulcan walked into his house—a 
few rods off—soon returned, bringing all his infidel 
books with him, laid them on the hearth, set his 
bellows to work with his own hand, and soon they 
were consumed. 

«Wash and dress yourself, and come along. I 
am late—you have detained me,’ said the minister. 

‘** And sodid Vulcan; and the preacher says ‘ he 





| went, listened, prayed, and in a short time became 
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a humble, consistent Christian, and is to-day the 
most useful and valuable member I have ever had 
in all my churches.’ ” 





THE monotony of a recent trip from New Orleans 
to Memphis was pleasantly relieved by the follow- 
ing somewhat unusual occurrence: 

Dinner—the great event of the day—being fin- 
ished, how to “ kill time” was the only thought of 
the passengers. Some proceeded to the hurricane- 
deck ; others, with a determination to lose money 
as well as time, were seated in the “‘ social hall,” 
engaged in the fascinating game of ‘‘ poker ;” but 
the greater number were lounging in easy postures 
about the cabin, perusing ‘‘ //arper for July,” or 
deeply immersed in the ‘‘yellow-covered litera- 
ture” so plentiful on our Western waters. 

In the ladies’ cabin were seated the captain and 
his friend—a rich Tennessee planter—and two lady 
acquaintances, playing a social game of ‘‘ eucher.” 
Near the party, at the piano, sat a lovely young 
widow, who was returning East from a visit to the 
“* Crescent City,” and with whom the young plant- 
er had formed a slight acquaintance. Suspended 
above the instrument was a mirror, in which was 
reflected the pretty features of the young widow ; 
and from the frequent glances of the planter in that 
direction, he seemed far more interested in the 
music than in the cards. 

At last he exclaimed, ‘ Captain, do you think 
there is any music in such pieces as she is play- 
ing?” to which the captain replied, ‘‘ No; I have 
heard Gottschalk and Thalberg play just such stuff 
in New Orleans at two dollars a ticket, and I must 
say I had rather, ten to one, hear our boys sing 
‘ Jordan’ or the ‘ Mississippi Boat-race’ than listen 
to the best of their fancy music.” One of the la- 
dies here remarked that her friend was performing 
some of the choicest gems from ‘Il Trovatore ;” 
and that all the best music was from the operas. 
The young Tennesseean then desired to know what 
operas ** Yankee Doodle” and ‘‘ Arkansas Travel- 
er” were taken from? for, in his opinion, they were 
among the best pieces he had ever listened to. 
Rising from his seat, he proposed the question to 
the lady at the piano; seeming to have more con- 
fidence in her opinion, on so important a subject, 
than in that of his companions, and pretended great 
surprise at being informed that his favorite pieces 
were not operatic. The party now gathered round 
the piano, and one and another favorite song was 
called for, and performed by the obliging widow, 
to the evident delight of the young planter, who, 
in his turn, asked her to sing ‘‘ Do they miss me 
at home?” This finished, it was agreed that the 
performer should favor the company with her favor- 
ite; whereupon she commenced the well-known 
song, ‘*I would like to change my name.” Dur- 
ing its performance the Tennesseean seemed wholly 
absorbed in either the music or the musician; and 
* when, in the second verse, she sang, 


“T would like to change my name, 

And settle down in life; 

Here's a chance for some young man 
That's seeking for a wife. 

Perhaps you think I'm jesting, 
And mean not what I say; 

But if you think so, try me, 
You'll find I'll not say nay”— 


she gave him a roguish look from her laughing 
black eyes that evidently excited new emotions 
within him, for—with a mixture of boldness and 





diffidence—he remarked that he had often heard 
that there was much truth spoken in jest; and 
that, for his part, he was willing to test her sin- 
cerity. Suiting his actions to his words, he wrote 
his name on a card, and, handing it to her, he ask- 
ed whether the name upon it would make an agree- 
able change. Although herself much surprised at 
the part she was acting in a joke that was becom- 
ing more practical than was at first intended, she 
did not appear displeased with his question, or to 
wish to retreat from her position, but still rather 
evaded a direct reply. As he pressed her for ar 
answer, she asked him if he really was in earnest ? 
and upon his assuring her that he was, she said, 
“Then, so am I.” ‘* Enough said!” exclaimed 
the young planter; “if there is a clergyman on 
board we will have the ceremony performed forth- 
with.” 

The captain informed him that the Rev. Mr. 
C— _, from , was on board; but desired that 
he might have a little time to make suitable prep- 
arations for the occasion, which it was agreed should 
come off at eight o’clock on the same evening. 

Accordingly vigorous preparations were imme- 
diately set on foot by the captain, who was de- 
termined that the time or occasion should not easi- 
ly be forgotten by any of the participants. His 
success was complete; and a happier bride and 
bridegroom, or a merrier wedding party, was never 
seen than “tripped the light fantastic toe” that 
evening on board the stanch steamer. 

The pleasure of the party was at its height when 
the captain announced that they had arrived at 
landing, where his friend would be obliged to 
leave them. And so, amidst the cordial congratu- 
lations of their friends, the best wishes of the pas- 
sengers, and the cheers of the crew, the happy 
couple left the boat for their ‘‘sunny Southern 
home.” As the boat resumed her course we turn- 
ed into our berths to dream on the events of the 
day, and wonder at the irresistible ‘“ power of 
music.” 











As the quasi King of America is said to be de- 
scended from the Kings of Kippen in Scotland, it 
may not be uninteresting to our readers to know 
how the Buchanans of Arnpryor came to acquire 
that title. 

James the Fifth of Scotland, who is described as 
‘fa very sociable, debonair prince,” had a custom, 
like the celebrated Haroun Alraschid, of traveling 
in disguise, in order to hear complaints which might 
not otherwise reach the royal ears. On these oc- 
casions he assumed the name of ‘‘ the Goodman of 
Ballangeich ;” that is, the farmer or tenant of Bal- 
langeich, a steep pass behind the royal castle of 
Stirling. 

In the autumn of 1530, James, who was feasting 
at Stirling castle, sent for some venison to the 
neighboring hills. The venison had to pass the 
gates of the castle of Arnpryor, belonging to the 
chief of the Buchanans. 

Buchanan had a considerable number of guests 
with him, and was short of victuals, although they 
had more than enough of liquor. 

Seeing so much fat venison passing his gate, the 
chief seized on it, and to the expostulations of the 
keepers, who told him it belonged to King James, 
he somewhat rudely answered that if James was 
King in Stirling, he was King in Kippen—the name 
of the district in which the castle of Arnpryor is 
situated, 
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On hearing what had happened, James immedi- 
ately mounted his horse and rode to Buchanan's 
house, where he found a couple of grim warders, 
with battle-axes on their shoulders, standing sen- 
tinels at the door. 

These warders refused the King admittance, say- 
ing the laird was at dinner with his friends, and 
could not be disturbed. ‘‘ Yet go up, my good fel- 
low,” said the King to the milder looking of the 
wardens, ‘and tell the laird that the Goodman of 
Ballangeich has come to feast with the King of 
Kippen.” The warder went grumbling into the 
castle, and told his master ‘that a chiel, wi’ a 
rough, red beard, who ca’d himsel’ the Goodman of 
Ballangeich was at the gate, and said he had come 
to feast with the King of Kippen.” As soon as 
Buchanan heard these words he knew the King 
was there in person; and hastening down, asked 
his forgiveness for his insolent conduct. 

James not only forgave him, but, going into the 
castle, feasted on his own venison; and, after 
washing it down with copious draughts of claret, 
became so softened that he gave the laird liberty 
to tithe any of the royal venison that might there- 
after be passing his gate. And thus the chief of 
the Buchanans of Arnpryor was ever afterward, 
and is even now, jocularly called the “ King of 
Kippen.” 





‘““ WHOEVER has been present in the New York 
House of Assembly when the question is taken 
upon the final passage of a bill, can scarcely fail 
to remember that after the roll has been called, 
perhaps the second or third time, one member after 
another rushes in from the lobby, screaming out, 
‘Mr. Speaker, I desire to have my name recorded 
in the affirmative !’ 

“The writer of this recently borrowed of an As- 
semblyman from one of the rural counties a book 
of travels, entitled ‘Travels and Adventures of 
Alexander Henry,’ published at Montreal in 1809. 
Mr. Henry had been an Indian trader, and mirac- 
ulously escaped with his life from the massacre by 
the Indians at Fort Michilimackinac, in 1763. 

“¢The morning after the massacre,’ Mr. H. 
says, ‘I was alarmed by a noise in the prison 
lodge; and looking through the openings of the 
lodge in which I was, I saw seven dead bodies of 
white men dragged forth. Upon my inquiring 
into the occasion, I was informed that a certain 
Indian chief, called by the Canadians Le Grand 
Sable, had not long before arrived from his win- 
ter’s hunt; and that he having been absent when 
the war begun, and being now desirous of mani- 
festing to the Indians at large his hearty concur- 
rence in what they had done, had gone into the 
prison lodge, and there, with his knife, put the 
seven men whose bodies I had seen to death.’ 

“Written, by way of note, at the bottom of the 
page from which the above extract is taken is the 
following, in the handwriting of the member: ‘In 
parliamentary language, ‘he desired to have his name 
recorded in the affirmative. — 





A CORRESPONDENT in Kansas sends the follow- 
ing tothe Drawer. He signs his own name to the 
story, warranting it to be true: 

** Judge Jones, of Indiana, celebrated alike for 
his want of beauty and his superior shrewdness as 
a criminal lawyer, when once on a visit to the 
State Fair at Indianapolis, was presented with a 
jack-knife by a ‘committee of wags’ for being the 





*| cipitated our hero from his long-coveted seat. 





ugliest man in the State. The Judge good-hu- 
moredly pocketed both the knife and the joke. 
Some time after, when attending a term of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Liberty, Indiana, he one day espied 
a man on the street who immediately attracted his 
whole attention. After following him through the 
town, examining his face closely, until, seemingly 
convinced of some doubtful question, he approach- 
ed the man and stopped him. 

‘«*My dear Sir,’ said the Judge, ‘I have a pres- 
ent in my possession that belongs to you.’ 

‘*¢Thank you,’ replied the stranger, ‘I will be 
pleased to receive it.’ 

‘The Judge drew from his pocket the jack-knife, 
and offered it to him. 

‘¢*This must be a mistake,’ exclaimed the man. 
‘This knife does not belong to me.’ 

‘**No mistake,’ said the Judge. ‘I know it is 
yours. This knife was awarded to me by the State 
of Indiana as a premium for being the ugliest man 
in it, and I always thought the award was just un- 
til I met you; but now, Sir, I am satisfied there 
was an error, and I do not wish to wrong you any 
longer by retaining that which is honestly yours.’ 

‘* Dropping the knife in the stranger’s hand, who 
remained speechless with amazement, the Judge 
quietly walked off.” 





“‘ ALL the ignorance of the country is not con- 
fined to the West, from which so many of your 
cases of stupid blundering come.”’ So writes a 
patriotic Eastern man, who is willing that all 
should come in ‘‘ share and share” alike. He tells 
us of one of the New England census-takers who 
arranged his statistics under the appropriate heads, 
and was generally correct; but mistaking sex for 
sects, he returned the deaths, etc., of all the persons 
named as Methodist, Baptist, etc., instead of male 
or female. That will do till something better 
beats it. 





As good a colored story as we have had in many 
a month comes from an Augustan correspondent in 
Georgia : 

** Simon had long aspired to the easy and digni- 
fied office of carter or ox-driver. Often had he 
looked with envious eye upon the favored Jef, as, 
seated upon the pole of his cart, he drove whistling 
along, the impersonation, in Simon’s view, of the 
true otium cum dignitate. Never doubting his qual- 
ifications for the post (what office-seeker does ?), he 
longed, or, as he expressed it, ‘farly eeched,’ for 
an opportunity of displaying his skill, confident 
that it would be such as could not fail to secure 
him a permanent seat upon the cart, rice Jef, re- 
moved. At length fortune seconded his wishes; 
Jef was luckily absent; the corn must be sent to 
mill; Simon must yoke ‘Buck and Darb,’ and 
carry it. 

‘* ‘Now you gwine to see drivin’,’ said he to the 
‘boss,’ when, having finished the preliminaries, he 
took his seat upon the cart, cracked his whip over 
the cattle, and added spirit to its effect by a well- 
modulated ‘Gee up higher!’ Away rushed Buck 
and Darb in grand style for about ten steps; then 
suddenly stopped, with a jerk that well-nigh ~ 
second ‘Go ‘long da, Buck! you Darb, what you 
*bout now ?’? with numerous and divers scientific 
jerks at the line and artistic flourishes of the whip, 
resulted no better. ‘ Why, ’pon de face of de yeath, 





what’s got into dese steers? Jes’ look at Darb 
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now, a pullin’ agin Buck, and a tryin’ to twis’ his 
tail roun’ toder way! Do b’leve in my soul dem 
steers knows I ain’t Jef! And yander’s de boss, 
too, Il be hollerin’ at me ’fore long!’ 

“After seeing him worry with them a little 
longer, the boss, who had seated himself on the 
fence a few yards off to enjoy the sport, did ‘ holler’ 
at him, to tell him he had yoked the oxen on the 
sides to which they were respectively unaccus- 
tomed, and that he must disengage them, and put 
Buck on the right side and Darb on the left. 

“* Heh!’ said Simon, ‘ wonder why I didn’t see 
dat! Ithought somethin’ must be de matter; I'll 
fix you now, my boys—you see ef I don’t.’ 

‘* Pretty soon he was off his seat and had them 
disengaged from the cart, but without removing 
the yoke! ‘Gee up da, Buck! I'll drive you 
roun’ to de tother side, and den we'll see what you 
gwine to do wid your tantrums when de boss’s a 
lookin’ at me from de fence yander!’ 

** By this time he had got them round, and, of 
course, after arranging them head foremost in pro- 
pria forma, they came out exactly in statu quo. 
‘Laws ’a massey!’ said he, in a self-deprecatory 
tone, ‘ what was I thinkin’ about, drivin’ you roun’ 
de wrong way! ’Pears like I ain’t got good sense 
dis mornin’, somehow. You Darb, come out 0’ 
dar! I boun’ I get you right dis time! Spec’ 
you'll fool about wid your projectifications tel de 
boss’ll be down here d’rectly. Whoa, gee! GEE, I 
say! 

“*Owing to some inexplicable fatality, his suc- 
cess jyvas no better this time than before. He 
drove round to the right, crossed over, and came 
out_econd best. ‘ Well, now,’ said he, ‘dis is a 
purty*spot o’ work, ain’t it? Dat Jef’s done some- 
thin’ to dese steers! Sho’se you're born, he’s done 
somethin’ to dese steers!’ 

“The oxen had, by this time, got turned with 
their heads toward the cart, and were standing at 
the end of the pole, waiting the result of their 
driver’s meditations. Carefully reconnoitering 
their respective positions, he seemed suddenly to 
be inspired with a project which must succeed in 
spite of fate. The reader shall have the benefit of 
the train of reasoning: ‘ Dere dey stan’s, Buck an’ 
Darb, boaf of ’em lookin’ dis way; Buck on de 
right han’ and Darb on de lef’; dat’s jes’ de way 
dey ought to be. So now, my chilluns, I reckon 
I’m gwine to fix you. I’m gwine to jes’ drive you 
up to de cart so; and den I’m gwine to make you 
turn your heads toder way, and your tails dis way ; 
and den you’s ’bleeged to be right, whedder you will 
or no!’ 

“T have always regretted that this brilliant 
scheme was never fully tested. It was but half 
executed when the boss came up, and made him 
take off the yoke and change them. What the re- 
sult would have been had he been left to himself 
admits of discussion. It is due to Simon, however, 
to say that many years of profound meditation 
have but served to confirm hira in his original con- 
clusion that they’d ‘ been ’bleeged to been right!’ ” 








Aw Arkansas correspondent relates a curious 
case of church discipline in one of the parishes in 
that State. It shows the progress of civilization, 
which is marked by the advance of the follies of 
the age. 

The congregation in Platteville was excited by 
a@ complaint being made against Mrs. Plimley, a 
handsome young widow, that she was in the habit 





of adding to the hues of health the color of the rose 
upon her cheeks; in other words, that Mrs. Plim- 
ley paints! ‘The offense became so flagrant, and 


the ladies generally were so much scandalized, that . 


the widow was called to account. She urged in 
extenuation that she used but the smallest possible 
quantity—just a slight tinge. But she was told 
that the quantity made no difference: it was wrong 
to counterfeit the complexion ; it was disrespectful 
to Providence to seek to wear a face that had not 
been given her ; and she must abandon the use of 


| it. She asked if the shade of color made any dif- 


ference in the offense, and was told that of course 
it did not. She then said that she must complain 
of Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Hawkhurst, Mrs. Benjamin, 
and several other notable ladies, all of whom, to 
her certain knowledge, used lily white (prepared 
chalk), and made faces for themselves such as Na- 
ture had denied them. This put a new complexion 
upon the whole affair. The widow insisted that 
she had her tastes ; they had theirs. If she was 
to be censured for making her white cheeks red, 
they must be for making their dark faces white. 
And so it came to pass that, by common consent, 
Mrs. Plimley was let alone. 





One of the respected ministers of Northern New 
York writes to the Drawer in words following, to 
wit: 

“In the month of June I was at Potsdam, St. 
Lawrence County, New York, attending the yearly 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and at the same house where I boarded were sev- 
eral of the clergy, one of whom was a true son of 
Evin, a man of strong mind and no lack of Irish 
wit. One evening, as we all sat in the parlor after 
tea, an old acquaintance of our Irish minister en- 
treated him to tell the company the story of his 
first encounter with a skunk inthiscountry. Aft- 
er much hesitation and evident desire to get out of 
the affair, he consented, and related the following 
incident, which I afterward obtained leave to pub- 
lish. There is no doubt of the entire truth of the 
whole affair, as it was verified by a number of per- 
sons who were eye-witnesses of a portion of the 
ludicrous scene. The story, told in the third per- 
son singular, and very singular, is this: 

‘When the Rev. Mr. Norton was preaching at 
Sackett’s Harbor, he was called upon by the pre- 
siding elder of that circuit to attend a quarterly 
meeting of the church in one of the neighboring 
towns, which was to be held on Saturday. Con- 
sequently our reverend friend was obliged to travel 
during the evening after the services were over in 
order to fill his own pulpit on the ensuing Sabbath. 
Forgetting his overcoat when he left home, he call- 
ed, on the way, upon one of the brethren, and ob- 
tained one. After the day’s exercises were over, 
he mounted his horse and took his way toward 
home. Evening soon came on, and as he entered 
a piece of woods it became quite dark. Riding 
slowly on he perceived a small animal near his 
horse. He came to the sage conclusion that it was 
arabbit. He at once dismounted and gave chase. 
The race was hot, but soon our friend came up to 
it, and with his whip gave the rabbit a clip over 
the back. No sooner was the blow given than the 
worthy divine found himself lying prostrate upon 
the earth, with a terrible burning sensation in his 
eyes, and almost suffocated with a strong sulphur- 
ous odor as he then imagined. But he soon picked 
himself up, and returned thanks to his Maker for 
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having delivered him safely from the jaws of death. 
He mounted his horse with the firm belief that he 
had encountered the Evil One face to face. ‘ For,’ 
said he, ‘I have seen him with my own eyes, have 
felt his fire upon my face, and smelt the sulphur 
emanating from his nostrils.’ Never before had he 
seen or smelled a skunk. 

“He soon came to the house of his friend, and 
went in to leave the overcoat. He found his friend 
in bed, and said to him, ‘I have returned your 
coat.’ 

“*Whew! oh, whew!’ said the brother. ‘Whew! 
throw it down—throw it down!” 

“And so our friend did throw it down, and left 
with no very favorable impression in regard to his 
brother’s treatment. Soon Mr. Norton reached 
home and retired to rest. In the morning he was 
awakened by a gentleman who occupied the rooms 
above him calling him to help him find the skunk. 
‘There is surely one in the house. I have not 
been able to sleep during the night for the smell 
Whew! whew! quick! whew!’ 

“This was the first intimation that our worthy 
pastor received which enlightened him in regard 
to the true character of the animal which he had 
given chase to the night previous. 

“ But the most trying part of the act was yet to 
come. It was the Sabbath morn, and he had to 
attend divine service, and, like most Methodist 
ministers, he had but one good suit of clothes, and 
those completely saturated with essence of the 
peddler. But these he must wear; and out he 
started, with his lady upon his arm, for the church. 
It so happened that they had to meet the citizens 
of Sackett’s Harbor who were members of the Pres- 
byterian Church on their way to service, and al- 
most every one greeted our worthy pastor and lady 
with a ‘Good-morning—hew! oh, whew!’ 

‘** Now, wife,’ said he, as they came near their 
church, ‘let go of my arm when we get to the 
steps, and [ will hurry through the crowd and into 
the pulpit in short metre, so that none will stop me 
to converse.’ 

“This feat most admirably he accomplished, 
but not without a ‘Whew! whew!’ greeting his 
ears. He soon opened the religious services, and 
made a short prayer, read a short hymn, and 
preached a very short sermon, with every now and 
then an audible ‘ Whew! whew!’ coming up from 
the audience instead of the usual responses. 

“* Service being over, our pastor thousht best to 
remain in the pulpit until the congregation had 
dispersed, and the road clear for his exit. All left 
the house but one of the stewards, an old and par- 
ticular friend of our pastor, who cautiously ap- 
proached the pulpit, and said, 

“** Brother Norton, I have shut all the doors, 
come down and help me to catch the skunk. There 
is one in the house.’ 

*“*Oh no, Brother R——; there is no such 
thing.’ 

‘** Yes there is,’ insisted Brother R——; ‘for I 
see him now, and have seen him and smelled him 
all through service. Whew! oh, whew! terrible— 
terrible! There, don’t you see him? under that 
table—just the end of his tail sticking out. Come 
on—come on! whew! and we will end him—whew!”) 
And, with a sudden jump, the steward made a grab 
at the tail of the beast, when, lo and behold! he 
brought forth a bit of old brown paper which had 
lodged under the carpet back of the table. An ex- 
planation was then made by the pastor, and he 








took his way home to cleanse his garments and 
profit by his experience.” 





THE LAST “ GOOD-NIGHT! 
“ Goop-niguT—good-night!” a silvery voice 
Rang through my midnight dream; 
And a fair young face with flowing curls 
Flashed in the fancied stream 
Of the moonlight on my curtained couch 
With a ‘wildering tender beam. 


“Good-night!" broke from my answering tongue, 
And the beauteous shape was gone; 

I woke as the distant clock tolled out 
The hour of another dawn; 

And the holy moon was smiling down 
On the cottage porch and lawn. 

“She is dead!" a voice sobbed faintly forth; 
I knew she had gone before! 

To her sweet “Good-night!"? my waking ear 
Would never listen more! 

The beautiful angel, Death, had come, 
And opened the pearly door. 


And down in her bedroom’s mellowed light 
Lay Florence, white and fair; 

With the pitying moonbeams on her brow 
And the curls of golden hair: 

But I thought of the spirit above the stars, 
And only the casket there. 





At a Court in Texas, the Hon. Judge Devine 
presiding, the jury in a criminal case failed to 
agree; and, as is usual in such cases, the Court 
attempted to coerce a verdict, which elicited from 
the foreman, J. R. Sweet, the following impromptu 
lines, addressed to his honor: 

“Dear Judge Devine, do send us wine, 
Or something good to eat; 
For ‘tis plain to see we can't agree— 
Your obedient servant—Sweer.” 


The Judge dismissed the jury. 





“ A sort time since I happened,” says an Iowa 
citizen, ‘‘ to stray in at a Democratic Convention 
for the nomination of city officers, and where the 
‘Sons of Green Erin’ were out in some force; and 
sauntering around, my attention was arrested by 
the following colloquy between three of ‘ Erin’s 
broths of boys’ aforesaid. 

“Tt seems the Convention were then counting 
the votes just cast for some officer, and our friends’ 
ears were frequently saluted with the word ‘ Tally,’ 
which they were a little puzzled to understand. 
At length one says to the other: 

¢¢ An’ what’s a taul/y, Jemme ?’ 

‘¢¢ Faith, I think it’s about a dozen!’ 

**¢ A dozzen, ye fool! It’s more nor three doz- 
zen!’” 





A CORRESPONDENT in England, who cherishes 
the Drawer, writes: 

‘** A dozen years ago, in my ‘ hot youth,’ my lot 
in London was fixed in the same establishment with 
a young fellow from a northern county. We were 
each strangers in the great city, and now and then 
went together to see some of its wonders. He was 
a mighty swell—great on breast-pins, finger-rings, 
and an irreproachable silver-headed riding-cane— 
and was so well up in all things genteel that he 
could have dined at the table of royalty, and not 
have blushed when the Queen asked him to take 
wine with her. Of course I felt my own inferior- 
ity when alongside him, But I learned to put a 
new estimate upon his qualities one day when we 
went to see Madame Tassaud’s incomparable -wax- 
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work. He handed me the catalogue, and kindly 
allowed me to be the cicerone. We came to a group 
—‘ Napoleon and his Generals’—which scarcely 
needed any reference to the catalogue atall. But 
my friend said, ‘ Which is Napoleon?’ Wondering 
at the query, I pointed out ‘the little corporal.’ 
The next question was, ‘ Which is Bonaparte?’” 





Masy very amusing sayings of the little people 
come to us, which we do not print. Why not? 
Well, because they are the queer imaginations of 
the children about serious things; and when put 
in type, and read in the family circle, they make 
the children laugh at thoughts and words which 
should never be mentioned with levity. The 
Drawer is no ascetic, but the Drawer never made 
fun at the expense of truth, or sought to turn into 
jest a thought that should be sacred in the cham- 
bers of the soul. So the “little four-year-olds” 
often say curious things about their Maker, death, 
and heaven; but when they are repeated in the 
Drawer to amuse a million they lose their beauty, 
and become almost if not quite profane. 





A TRAVELED London lady gives the following 
incident, among others, to a circle of admiring 
friends, on her return from America: 

“*T was a dinin’ haboard a first-class steamboat 
on the Hoeigho River. The gentleman next me, 
on my right, was a Southerner, and the gentleman 
on my left was a Northerner. Well, they gets into 
a kind of discussion on the habbolition question, 
when some ‘igh words hariz. 

‘* ¢ Please to retract, Sir,’ said the Southerner. 

*** Won’t do it,’ said the Northerner. 

‘* ¢ Pray, ma’am,’ said the Southerner, ‘will you 
ave the goodness to lean back in your chair ?’ 

‘** With the greatest pleasure,’ said I, not kno’- 
in’ what was a comin’. When what does my gen- 
tleman do but whips out a’oss pistil as long as my 
harm, and shoots my left-’and neighbor dead! 
But that wasn’t hall! for the bullet, comin’ out of 
the left temple, wounded a lady in the side. She 
huttered an ’orrifick scream. 

**¢*Pon my word, ma’am,’ said the Southerner, 
‘you needn’t make so much noise about it; for I 
did it by mistake.’”’ 

** And was justice done the murderer?” asked a 
horrified listener. 

**Hinstantly, dear madam,” answered Miss 

“The cabin passengers set right to work 
and lynched him. They ‘ung ’im in the lamp- 
chains, right hover the dinin’-table, and then fin- 
ished the dessert. But for my part it quite spoiled 
my happatite.” 





Fro Indianapolis, that beautiful capital of a 
great State, the Drawer gets this letter: 

“There is in our county a very consequential 
lawyer by the name of Smith, and whatever may 
be the value of his opinions in law, his opinion of 
himself is certainly a very enlarged and compre- 
hensive one. His exceeding good-nature makes 
amends, in a great measure, for this foible of his, 
and he is a great favorite among the members of 
the bar. Smith visited Washington, just as other 
great men have done, and Smith was introduced 
to Mr. Buchanan. On his return his friends gath- 
ered about him, and he related to them the follow- 
ing incident. Said he: 

**T received an earnest invitation from the 
President to call upon him as soon as he learned I 





was in the city. I did so, ofcourse. When I ar- 
rived at the White House the President was in 
consultation with the Cabinet; but the moment 
he received my name he dismissed the Cabinet, 
and invited me in. We had a long and confiden- 
tial conversation in reference to public affairs, and 
I gave him my advice in relation to the Kansas 
difficulty. He was very much affected as he spoke 
of the trials and responsibilities of a man in his po- 
sition ; and when I bid him farewell, he held my 
hand for some time affectionately in his, and said, 
“Friend Smith, as you value your personal happi- 
ness and peace, never do you accept the nomination 
for the presidency.”’ And on the impulse of the mo- 
ment I told him I would not!’ 

“It is said that, on sober second thought, he 
regretted his impulsive promise. But he is a man 
of his word, and future conventions will only waste 
time in nominating him. He won't accept.” 





Some years ago Mr. Jenifer represented Mary- 
land in the United States Senate, and very fre- 
quently, among his friends, indulged in warm laud- 
ations of his native State, descanting particularly 
upon the beautiful scenery and social charms of 
the eastern shore. The constant recurrence to this 
topic became somewhat annoying to his senatorial 
friends, and among others Tom Corwin, who de- 
termined to seize the first opportunity to insinuate 
that some other theme would be equally agreeable. 
Opportunity was not long wanting. Several Sen- 
ators and Members of Congress met at the table of 
a friend, and while engaged in discussing the good 
things of this life, Jenifer took occasion to revert 
to his old subject. Politeness induced all to listen, 
and none present seemingly gave so much attention 
as Corwin, who blandly remarked, during a pause 
in the conversation, that what had fallen from his 
friend Jenifer was doubtless correct, as, during his 
younger days, an incident that occurred in Ohio, 
and which he would relate, must satisfy all pres- 
ent. Jenifer was all attention while Corwin, in a 
manner impossible to convey an idea of on paper, 
related the following: 

‘Formerly, in Ohio, it was customary for per- 
sons having claims upon the General Government 
for pensions to come into open Court, and, as op- 
portunity offered, have their pension papers regu- 
larly drawn and attested. One day, while I was 
seated in Court, an aged man made his application, 
and the Judge assigned me the duty of taking his 
deposition and preparing the papers. I accord- 
ingly proceeded to make the usual examination ; 
and, after some preliminary questions, inquired his 
age. Ilis reply was, ‘Just fifty-six years old.’ 
Supposing he misunderstood me, I repeated the 
question, but received the same answer. I then 
informed him I did not want to know how old he 
was at the time he left the service, nor when he 
came to live in Ohio, but how many years old he 
was. I was again answered, in a voice tremulous 
from age, ‘Just fifty-six years old.’ Finding it 
impossible to get a correct reply, as the man was 
evidently much older, and could not have seen the 
service for which he claimed a pension if his age 
was only fifty-six, I stated to the Judge my inabil- 
ity to obtain a correct answer to my interrogatory. 
The Judge, after listening to my statement, called 
the claimant before him, severely reprimanded 
him, and informed him if he did not answer cor- 
rectly he would order him confined for contempt 
of Court. Again the old man was questioned. 
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What was his name? His age when he entered 
the army? How long le served? What corps 
he servedin? Whatrank he held? To all these 
queries he answered promptly; but when the 
query, How old are you now? was put, the same 
answer was returned—‘ Just fifty-six years old.’ 
The Judge ordered him into custody; and, as the 
sheriff was leading him away, the old man turned 
to the Judge, and asked if he might be permitted 
to say a few words. Yes, but he must be careful. 
‘Well, your Honor,’ said the old man, in a voice 
broken by emotion, ‘I was forced to stay about 
twenty years on the eastern shore of Maryland, 
but I have never reckoned that as any part of my 
life.’” 

It is sufficient to say that no more was heard 
from Jenifer in praise of the eastern shore. 





Many of our readers will recollect Colonel Mari- 
nus Willet, who formerly resided in the vicinity 
of Corlaer’s Hook. Shortly after the close of the 
late war, and prior to the time the emancipation 
act gave freedom to the slaves in this State, the 
Colonel was possessed of two chattels called Cesar 
andJohn. He had given leave of absence on Sun- 
day afternoon to each alternately, one remaining 
at home while the other was absent, strict charge 
being given to behave with propriety under the 
penalty of having leave of absence cut off. 

For several Sundays in succession the Colonel 
remarked that Cesar was invariably absent, while 
John was at home answering any calls made upon 
him. Imagining that John was imposed upon by 
Cesar, and determined that each one of them 
should perform his round of service, the Colonel 
inquired of John why he was so frequently at 
home and Cesar absent? He was surprised when 
informed that it was the result of a pecuniary ar- 
rangement between the two slaves, Cesar having 
agreed to pay John a stipulated sum for performing 
his duty each alternate Sunday. The Colonel sup- 
posed something was going on of which he ought 
to be informed, and the next morning called Cesar 
to account, desiring to know where and how he 
spent his time, and where he procured money to 
pay John for performing double duty. Czsar for 
some time declined to tell where he went, or how 
he was engaged, but warmly asserted he was not 
doing any thing disgraceful. The Colonel, how- 
ever, insisted upon knowing where the money came 
from, and threatened Cesar with his direst dis- 
pleasure unless he made full confession. Czsar, 
thus pressed, informed his master that he went 
regularly to church. 

“*To church! where ?” 

“*Down by de sugar-house in Leonard Street.” 

“Well, if that is true, where do you get money 
to pay John? I insist upon knowing.” 

“Why, marster, I preaches a little, and dey 
pays me for it.” : 

“Oh! you preach, do you? Well, what do 
they give you—how much ?” 

‘“‘Well, you see, marster, that ‘pends on the 
c'lection; sometimes half-dollar, sometimes dollar.” 

“Half a dollar for preaching? Why, Cesar, 
that’s shocking poor pay !” 

‘“Well, yes, marster; but den, you see, it’s 
shockin’ poor preaching too!” 

The Colonel did not interfere any farther with 
Czxsar’s theological pursuits. 





Op Michael Swartz—peace to his ashes !—was 





for a long time the leading politician in a German 
settlement as noted for its honesty as for its indus- 
try. He was always a member of the ‘‘ Vigilance 
Committee,” and zealously attended to its duties. 
John Swartz was a distant relative of his, and 
reverenced with a just pride the distinguished po- 
sition of his venerable uncle. Being asked who he 
should vote for at an exciting election, he replied, 
with a face as blank as it was honest: ‘ Vell, den, 
I don’t know who I shall vote for—I ha’n’t seen 
Mike.” 





A LITTLE one in Chicago is the author of the 
petition that is made below. 

She had been visiting the “‘ ragged school,”’ and 
was sadly grieved with the rags and dirt of the 
poor children. At night, when she came to say 
her evening prayer, she added to her usual peti- 
tions these words: ‘‘And bless the poor ragged 
children: give them kind fathers and mothers, 
and new clothes, and give them all a bath!” 

A very desirable request, and one that the man- 
agers of ragged schools might well aim at comply- 
ing with. Cleanliness is allied to godliness, and 
religion is a great foe to dirt. 





A LITTLE girl about six years old was talking 
with her uncle. 

Uncie. ‘‘ Milfie, did you ever hear of Curry, the 
calf-weaner ?” 

Niece. ‘No, Sir.” 

Uscie. “There was a man, named Curry, so 
ugly he followed calf-weaning for a living. When 
the calf was with the cow he would look under on 
the other side, and as soon as the calf saw him it 
would let go, run off, and never suck again.” 

Niece. “Uncle, I think you could wean ’em 


quick !” 





Unctez Joun was a sturdy old farmer, generous- 
hearted and well to do in the world, very fond of 
jokes and much addicted to drawing the long-bow. 
One evening, by the side of a good fire in Ricket- 
son’s bar-room, he related to him and an admiring 
crowd a remarkable circumstance that he had wit- 
nessed during a recent journey to New York. Rick- 
etson expressed his wonder, but Uncle John vouch- 
ed fully for its truth, as it had occurred under his 
owneye. ‘‘But,’’ said he, “‘I never could believe 
such a thing without seeing it myself.” 

‘* Neither could I, Uncle John,” said Ricketson. 

Uncle John wilted. 





Many years ago old Mr. Coons attended to a 
bar and a small stock of goods for his worthy son, 
who has since become somewhat famous as being 
the founder and for many years the master-spirit 
of the town of Razorville, Texas. The bar-room 
being large, and the stock of goods very small, they 
were kept in a large bar with the liquors, inclosed 
with a wooden grating. John M‘Cabe, somewhat 
of a wag, was idling about the bar-room, and ob- 
serving that the old gentleman was careful to lock 
the door every time he came out of the bar, said: 

“Uncle Coons, you needr’t be so particular to 
lock the door every time you come out. A man 
couldn’t make day-wages stealing out of your 
store, anyhow.” 





Tue Drawer very well knows that every house- 
hold thinks ts four-year-old unapproachable in his 
own peculiarities. We hold that ours has a turn 
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of reflection decidedly original, and submit his 
opinion concerning the origin of babies. 

Paterfamilias has been in the habit of putting 
various little presents under four-year-old’s plate 
at the dinner-table, that the family might enjoy 
his pleasure and surprise, and the little fellow 
scarcely looks to any other quarter for gifts. Now 
it happened the other day that his philosophy was 
pushed into a corner by the question : 

** Where did we get our baby ?” 

Four-year-old was puzzled. Though he had 
watched his baby-brother’s progress and develop- 
ment with great interest, and loved him dearly, 
too, he had evidently considered him, hitherto, as 
a matter-of-course possession. He hesitated for an 
answer but momentarily. Directly he clapped his 
hands, and cried, with a brightening face : 

“T know—I know! God put him under our 
plate!” 





Tue “ Chief-Justice,” as he is called, of Storr’s 
Township, in Ohio, has been in the Drawer already. 
A Cincinnati correspondent says: 

**T take the liberty of sending a sample of his 
administration which I had from the lips of ‘ His 
Honor’ himself. 

“Tt is well known that he prides himself upon 
never having had an appeal taken from one of his 
decisions, having always succeeded, by threats or 
cajolery, in inducing litigants to decline taking 
one. Buton one occasion he came in contact with 
a defendant who was deaf to all attempts to induce 
him to forego what he claimed as his legal right. 
The Squire, however, was equally determined that 
no appeal should be taken, and accordingly kept 
out of the way, so that the party should have no 
opportunity of entering bail. He succeeded until 
the last day for entering bond, when, happening in 
his office, he was horrified by seeing two carriages 
stop at the door, filled, as he says, with some of the 
most respectable and wealthy citizens of Cincin- 
nati, whom the defendant had brought to go his 
bail—so that no possible objection could be made. 

**¢ Well,’ says the Squire, ‘this stumped me for 
awhile. I thought I was up atree, and no mistake. 
The men were good, there was no doubt of that; 
and how to get out of the scrape I couldn’t see. 
At last a bright thought struck me. So ranging 
them all in a row across the office, I began: “‘ You 
and each of you do solemnly swear that you are 
worth real estate, over and above all your debts 
and liabilities, to the amount of ten thousand dol- 
lars.” ‘* Yes,” was the response from all. ‘* And 
that you each of you made the property you own 
honestly and without cheating any body!” ‘This,’ says 
the Squire, with a chuckle, ‘stumped them. There 
was not one would take the last part of the oath; 
and before the defendant could bring down other 
bail the ten days were up, and he could not appeal. 
So I issued execution and made the money.’ 

‘The above is literally true. It is but justice 
to the Squire, however, to say that he has lately 
been re-elected for the seventh term of three years, 
having received every vote cast at the election, 
not even a blank being cast against him.” 





‘* Looxinc over some old letters recently, I dis- 


covered the following, which I once begged as a | 


curiosity from the gentleman to whom it was sent. 
Having seen it taken from the post-office, I can 
vouch for its correctness, verbatim et literatim, ac- 
cording to the original document. It evidently 





refers to a trade or ‘dicker’ partially completed, 
and explains itself: 
“*Inpanopouis Ixp. April 30the. 1856 
“*Mr. W P N—— if you wont my cow you cen have 
hir for 25 dolars paable three month after date she gives 
2 galons a day and a gaining Grore W P——'" 





“¢ Jerry KELLER’ was an Irish lawyer whose 
fees and promotion did not keep pace with his mer- 
its. Mayne, a man of profound dullness, was 
made a judge. ‘There,’ Keller was heard to mut- 
ter one day, in a voice like distant thunder, ‘there 
sits Mayne, risen by his gravity; and here Keller, 
sunk by his levity. What would Sir Isaac New- 
ton say to that?’” 





As a specimen of “ taking it coolly” we do not 
know that any thing richer than this, from a Ten- 
nessee contributor, has come to the Drawer : 

“*Mr. Barnes, wife, and two children, his niece, 
and another young lady, with the writer, formed a 
party leaving Memphis for Clarksville, Tennessee, 
in the beginning of the summer of 1857. Arriving 
at Smithland, we were compelled to take a small- 
er boat, on account of the extreme lowness of the 
Cumberland River. Such was found in the Nettie 
Miller, a very nice little stern-wheeler. We were 
proceeding on our way rejoicing, when suddenly 
we were all thrown out of our nests and brought 
up standing in the middle of our state-rooms. All 
the gentlemen rushed out in déshabillé to learn the 
trouble, and were frankly told by the captain that 
his boat was badly snagged, and would sink in a 
few minutes! Mr. Barnes flew with the alarm to 
his wife and the young ladies, seized his children, 
deposited them safely in a wood-boat which the 
Nettie fortunately had in tow, and ran back. Sur- 
prised not to see any of the ladies out yet, he rush- 
ed to his wife’s room, and found her very quietly 
washing her face and hands. 

‘** Why, my dear, the boat will sink in less than 
three minutes!’ 

“«* Well,’ she replied, ‘I think I can be out be- 
fore that time.’ 

** Dragging her along, he rushed, almost frantic 
with excitement, to the young ladies’ room, and 
found them very quietly combing their hair. 

*** For Heaven's sake,’ says he, ‘ young ladies, 
what do you mean? The boat will sink in less 
than two minutes ; and here you are combing your 
hair!’ 

“* ‘Why, uncle,’ says the niece, ‘ you didn’t ex- 
pect us to go out there before all those young men 
with our hair in this fix—did you ?’ 

‘* All were finally safe on board the wood-boat, 
except the captain and two or three of the crew. 
The steam was rushing from the boiler with a thun- 
der-like roar, and the timbers of the almost sunken 
boat were cracking furiously ; but loud above all 
these an old maid was heard to scream, ‘ Oh, cap- 
tain, do go back to my room and bring me my 
teeth !” 





“Sr. Paut, Minnesota Territory, January, 
1858.—Some of us, members of the bar out West, 
enjoy your legal anecdotes hugely, and the sam- 
ples of legal documents reported in the Drawer are 
rich in the extreme. Your ‘ Wisconsin Scribe,’ for 
instance, gives us a good thing in the way of a de- 
cree for divorce, as ‘did up’ by Mr. Justice Peters ; 
but we occasionally scare up a good note out here 
in Minnesota, in the higher courts. At the last 
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Term of the United States District Court in this 
city, a couple of representatives from the rural dis- 
tricts walked up to the clerk’s desk and submitted 
the following, with the air of a foreman who has 
just reported an indictment for murder : 
Sarnt Paut M T October 27th 1857 
To THE SAID Court or CoMMON PLEACE 
I John Roosen want to get my Naturelized Pappers I 
also George Roosen want to get My peapperes of Natu- 
relizetion to be come Asitizen of the united Steats ac- 
corden to Sd Law of the united Steats 
GrorcE Roosen age 24 yeares 
JOHN ROOSEN age 23 yeares 
The Bearers of this is Sodisfied to be come asitizen of 
the united Steats and to Swear against all forren Pours 
and alegens acorden to the Law of the union And teritory 
of M Teritory 


‘We observed a broad grin break over the usu- 
ally placid countenance of our friend Prescott, the 
clerk of ‘said’ court, while inspecting the docu- 
ment; and the parties having been duly sworn 
‘ against all forren pours and alegens,’ he submit- 
ted it to us, and we thought of the Drawer right 
off.” 





A LEARNED doctor of medicine writes: ‘‘I am 
glad to see the Drawer open for the reception of 
medical items. An incident has recently occurred 
in my practice which has amused me greatly ; and 
if others enjoy it, I shall be paid for reporting the 
case. One of my patients related the facts in his 
own experience on this wise : 

‘**When you visited me yesterday, doctor, I 
hoped the remedies you had administered had put 
an entire stop to this fit of the gout. But how un- 
reliable are all human expectations! This morn- 
ing I had an urgent call on business into a distant 
part of the town, which I thought, with using the 
necessary precautions, it would be perfectly safe for 
me to answer. With the assistance of my wife I 
accordingly put on my thickest overcoat, and over 
that my India-rubber coat ; while my lame foot was 
incased in the loosest shoe we could find; and Jim 
took special care to wrap as much of me as he 
could in my largest buffalo robe, which human 
hands had not touched since last March. So, com- 
fortably ensconced, I started to face the easterly 
wind and rain, though out of door for the first time 
within a week. I soon began to feel better, as I 
always do after having been shut up several days 
in the house. It was not long, however, before the 
sting—and such a sting as none but sufferers like 
myself can fully understand—returned to the spot 
‘*where it delights to dwell.” At first I called 
myself some hard names for daring to go out in 
such weather with such health; but I bore the 
twinges of pain with considerable screwing and 
grunting, till I arrived at the place of my destina- 
tion. I then “hastened slowly” out of my car- 
riage, and began to look about me with a view to 
estimate the amount of damage resulting from the 
rash exposure of my health. Some unusual sound 
suddenly caused me to look toward the buffalo- 
robe remaining in my carriage, from which, to my 
astonishment, I saw bumble-bees flying by the 
dozen. 

“**Tt appeared that they had selected one corner 
of this robe for their winter-quarters, in a fold of 
which they had built their nest, and had stowed 
themselves nicely away in a dormant state. The 
jarring which they had experienced, together with 
the warmth of my feverish foot, had put new life 





into them, and they were flying briskly about, ev- 
idently thinking ‘‘ merry May” had come again. 
**¢ All this seemed plain enough, thought I ; but 
could this reviving of the bees have any thing to 
do with reviving the gouty pains in my foot? On 
slipping off the loose shoe from the affected foot, I 
discovered that two of the bees had crawled in be- 
tween that and my stocking, and, in order to ex- 
press most pointedly their joy and gratitude to their 
benefactor, had gone, in their way, to kissing his 
great-toe. The gouty pains did not continue long ; 
and I was not sure but this puncturing process did 
good homeopathically, so far as ‘‘ like cures like.” 
That part of the treatment to which I most object 
is their not adhering to that fundamental principle 
of homeopathy which requires remedies to be ad- 
ministered in extremely small doses.’ ”’ 





Tue following I have often seen in print, but I 
have never yet seen its solution ; will some of the 
readers of the Drawer give it ? 

ENIGMA. 

Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt, 
Sooth, ‘twas an awful day! 

And though, in that old age of sport, 

The rufflers of the camp and court 
Found little time to pray— 

*Tis said Sir Hilary mutter’d there 

Two syllables by way of prayer. 

My first, to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow's sun; 

My next, with its cold and quiet cloud, 

To those who find their dewy shroud 
Before the day is done: 

And both together to all blue eyes 

That weep when a warrior nobly dies! 





Tuts story from a Western wag is a genuine 
out-wester : 

‘In recently making the trip in a stage-coach 
over the rugged range of hills called the ‘ Baraboo 
Bluffs,’ between the towns of Lodi and Baraboo, in 
Wisconsin, the coachful of squeezed and jolted pas- 
sengers found some relief from the tediousness of 
the journey in the original remarks which, from 
time to time, fell from the lips of an elderly woman 
who was one of the company. 

‘*She persisted in expressing great contempt for 
the other sex, and for married life generally, and 
intimated that such had always been her opinion ; 
and as it had previously leaked out from her con- 
versation that she had been married and had 
raised a large family of children, I ventured to ask 
her how it happened, that, with the feelings of con- 
tempt she had from the first felt for the men, she 
ever could have married one of them ? 

‘*¢ Wa/al,’ said she, ‘young man, I’ll tell you jest 
how ’twas. When I was a little gal I lived in a 
family where there was an old maid, who, in going 
up stairs to bed, had to go through an entry way 
where there was a pile of potatoes in one corner, 
and she used to make me go and cover ’em up with 
a blanket before she went by ’em, for fear they’d 
see her, ‘cause they had eyes. Wa’al, thinks I, if 
old maids is like that, I won’t be one nohow. So 
you see, as soon as [ got old enough, like a fool, I 
went and got married.’ ” 





In these times, when the commercial standing of 
the best of men is liable to suspicion—when bank 
presidents and merchant princes are suspected of 
running away if they leave suddenly—it is not cer- 





tain but that Thompson, of Walton, in Georgia, is 
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wise in advertising his intention to make a brief 
visit in another county. He puts the following 
into the village paper : 
TO ALL PARTIES CONCERNED. 
HE SUBSCRIBER, WISHING TO VISIT THE 
new County of Glascock, and not being willing to de- 
part without taking an affectionate leave of his loving, 
kind, humane, and charitable fellow-citizens, thus pub- 
licly gives notice that he will start for the above destina- 
tion on Monday, the 29th instant. 
CHARLES A. THOMPSON, 
Of Walton. 
N.B.—He expects to leave in broad daylight, and will 
be absent ten days or two weeks. 


“Dr. THompson, ‘ mine host’ of the Atlanta Ho- 
tel, was in your Drawer,” says a Georgia corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ as Judge Underwood’s ‘ Know-Nothing 
man.’ The Doctor is a jolly, free-hearted Georgia 
landlord ; but his wit is often blunt-pointed, and 
misses fire. He had furnished a hurried breakfast 
for some Southern passengers by the cars—bustling 
about, with all sorts of helter-skelter sayings. 

** * Gentlemen, here’s your breakfast. I’ve seen 
better, and I’ve seen worse.’ 

‘“**T never did see much worse,’ says one of the 
passengers. 

‘** The Doctor was taken down. 
pass out, asking what was to pay, 

‘* «Fifty cents down, or a dollar when we charge 
it,’ said the Doctor. 

““* Well, charge it, then,’ said our grumbling 
friend. 

“¢1’m sold!’ said the Doctor. 
men ; I'll charge it.’” 


As they rose to 


* Go on, gentle- 


Geora1a, by an old friend, writes : ‘‘ The year 
1818 will be long remembered by the bld people of 
Georgia as the dry year, in which corn did not ma- 
ture at all in large portions of the State. 

‘ *T’vegot the corn which will stand the drought,’ 
said Austin Edwards, the landlord of Elberton Ho- 
tel, to Judge Dooly, then Judge of the Northern 
Circuit. ‘I got the seed from a Tennessee hog- 
drover, and planted a square in my garden; every 
stalk had six large ears, and hanging to the tassel 
was a nice little gourd full of shell’d corn. It 
beats all natur’, Judge! Did you ever hear the 
like ?’ 

‘The Judge listened to the landlord with great 
gravity, and replied, 

*** Why, Austin, ’tain’t a circumstance to the 
corn made by our friend Tom Haynes, of Hancock 
County. At court there, last week, I staid with 
Tom. He was just finishing gathering in a piece 
of bottom land which he cleared last winter and 
planted in June. It never rained upon it at all. 
He turned his hogs in to eat the almost dried-up 
small stalks. Going to look after his hogs the 
next morning, he saw an old one in great glee with 
a large ear of corn in her mouth. He couldn’t im- 
agine where she had got it; but, on examining 
closely, he found she had rooted it up from the foot 
of a dried-up corn-stalk. Astonished, he looked at 
another, and another. He then had his field well 
dug over, and found from one to ten ears at the 
root all over the field. He said he made an excel- 
lent crop.’ 

“ * Well, well,’ said Austin, ‘ that beats my corn! 
T must have some of that seed.’ 

“It was thus Judge Dooly handled great liars.” 





“A youxe, newly-admitted attorney, in 1819, 





named John Jacks, was spouting furiously at the 
hotel in Greensborough, Georgia, against John C. 
Calhoun, the great statesman of South Carolina. 
‘He ought’n’t to be elected constable in his dis- 
trict. He hasn’t either talents or principles,’ said 
Jacks. 

** Judge Dooly heard him out, and, with great 
gravity, replied, 

“*¢ Mr. Jacks, I know Mr. Calhoun well; and 
I am certain of his modesty and great respect for 
public opinion ; and if you will write to him, he 
— down his name, and not run for Congress 
at all.’ 

‘“* Jacks was sold; he never got over it during 
his stay in Greensborough. He went to the West, 
and exploded under an excessive pressure of great- 
ness unappreciated.” 





‘“‘A FEW years ago,” says a correspondent of 
ours, ‘‘in the northern part of Wisconsin, a preach- 
er of a certain persuasion which denounces all as- 
sociations outside of the Church as utterly unca- 
nonical, took for his text that sadly unheeded ad- 
vice of Paul, ‘ There should be no schisms.’ 

“** Here, my brethring,’ said he, ‘we have the 
plain word of Scripture against all schemes! It 
knocks on the head the Missionary scheme, the Bi- 
ble scheme, the Tract scheme, the Sunday -school 
scheme, and the Temperance scheme, and all sich 
like devices of the devil !’” 





Many a glorious speculation has failed for the 
same good reason that the old Texas Ranger gave 
when he was asked why he didn’t buy land when 
it was dog cheap. <A correspondent tells the story : 

“* “Well, I did come nigh onto taking eight thou- 
sand acres onest,’ said old Joe, mournfully. ‘You 
see, two of the boys came in one day from an In- 
dian hunt, without any shoes, and offered me their 
titles to the two leagues just below here for a pair 
of boots.’ 

“¢* For a pair of koots!’ I cried out. 

“* * Yes, for a pair of boots for each league.’ 

***But why, on earth, didn’t you take it? 
They’d be worth a hundred thousand dollars to- 
day. Why didn’t you give them the boots ?’ 

‘* § Jest cause I didn’t have the boots to give,’ 
said old Joe, as he took another chew of tobacco, 
quite 2s contented as if he owned two leagues of 
land.” 





“HERE,” writes a correspondent, ‘‘is a speci- 
men of Western eloquence which I have never seen 
in print, but which I have seen in the handwriting 
of a celebrated Doctor of Divinity, who, if he 
should happen to see it here, will wonder how it got 
into the Drawer: 

‘**Who discovered the North Pole ?—Our own 
illustrious Jefferson. Who hung the star-span- 
gled banner on the heaven-piercing summit of the 
Andes ?—Our own immortal Franklin. Who dis- 
covered the route to Cappadocia by the way of 
Cape Cod ?—That fearless Moorish navigator, Pag- 
anini. Let us, then, fellow-citizens, with the hor- 
oscope in the one hand, and the Magna Charta in 
the other, plunge boldly on the raging billows of 
the Mississippi, and leave no sea untried until we 
shall have united Tivoli with Tripoli, and Gretna 
Green with the rock of Gibraltar. Then, and then 


only, shall ke brought to light Tarantula — that 
long lost isle of bliss of which a Pluto reasoned and 
a Galen sung.’” 
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A Double Bar. 
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A Flat. 


A Slide. 





Allegro.—Quick Time. 
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HE Equesretan Hasir which we engrave for | 
this month commends itself by its intrinsic | 
beauty, and by its adaptability as well for the light 
stuffs which suit the present season as for the 
darker and heavier materials appropriate for later | 
autumn. In our engraving the jacket is of jaco- 
net, trimmed with a narrow pea-green silk cord 
set on in double lines, with buttons and pendents 
to match, the centre being white with a green 
border. It is confined by a cross-lacing of the 
same cord, forming lozenges over the vest. The | 
sleeves are of moderate fullness, widening below. | 
At the back of the arm they reach midway to the | 
wrist, but are cut away in front with a sweep, 
opening to the elbow, where they are ornamented 
with buttons ; they are bordered with cord to match. 
The under-sleeve is of tulle bouillonnée, with nar- | 
row stripes of green or black velvet. The vest is | 
of white Marseilles, with small gold buttons, and | 
edged with a narrow purling. 
of insertion, with a narrow purling at the top. The ; 
skirt may be of any suitable material. When this | 
dress is made of heavy materials, a more elaborate | 
style of trimming may be employed. It appears | 
to special advantage in a Polish green habit cloth, 
when the straw hat may be replaced by the jockey 
cap, which, with the riding-hat, is represented be- 
low. The cap is indeed the latest mode; it is 
made of velvet. The hat is of straw, trimmed 








The chemisette is! ’” 


Figure 3.—Hoov Cap. 


with a white plume, a rich straw braid, and white 
ribbons and rosettes. 

The Hoop Car is designed to be worn with a 
robe de chambre. It is made of a deep blonde, turn- 
ing all round. The front row is turned back upon 
the other to form a barbe, and is trimmed about the 
crown with a small ribbon ruche which comes for- 
ward to meet the ornaments of the front. On the 
top is a bunch of ribbons, and a double row of No. 
5 ribbon joins the two barbes under the chin. 
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Fiecre 4.—Mvsiix UNpDER-SLEEVE. 





